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Ir is not strange that the word Catholic is regarded with affec- 
tionate veneration. It connects itself with the eternal verities of 
the Gospel. It links us by an Episcopal succession with the Apos- 
tolate, under the new dispensation, and with the priesthood under 
the old. It guards the Divine Order of the Church, and cherishes 
our faith in her great Creeds, and carrying us back to all her Past, 
encourages us forward also to all her Future. Nor is it to be won- 
dered that in these days of high aspirations and large achievements, 
we are beginning to attain better views of the majesty of Catholic- 
ity, so that secondary conditions become lost in the light of uni- 
versal truths. This very movement is a prophecy of the unity of 
Christendom. But men in gazing at the sun must not grow blind 
to the stars. The permanent is not always an antagonism to the 
transient. There is no necessary war between the primary and 
the incidental. Catholicity and Protestantism are not natural 
enemies. Nay, the latter has often been the daughter of the 
former. To array the parent and the child in opposition indicates 
feebleness of vision. The English Reformation was simply the 
eternal truth of Apostolic Catholicity, arising in noble protest 
against the temporary errors of modern Romanism. We have 
shown in a previous Article, that the Papal Supremacy is the 
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centre of this usurping ecclesiastical system. A Jesuitical organ, 
published only last November, under the immediate sanction of 
the present Pontiff, confirms all that was then asserted, affirming 
that to him only “can belong the coming GEcumenical Council,” 
and that the distinguished personages then to gather from every 
part of the globe, will ‘recognize him as father, pastor, master, 
guide, in everything infallible, and to him subject their intellect, 
their will, their words, their acts, even themselves ; to feel as he 
feels, to speak as he speaks, to reject what he rejects, to not 
willingly deviate one iota from what he prescribes.” 

The views of Pius 1X. on his supremacy, are very clearly ex- 
pressed in his letter to the Archbishop of Paris, bearing date Oct. 
26, 1865. He says: — 


“This is in fact the perfectly logical illustration which the Angelic 
Doctor employs when he says, ‘ The Pope has the plenitude of pontifical 
power, even as a king in his kingdom.’ ” 

Again: — 

“This right is so well known to all the faithful, that Saint Gelasius, 
another of our predecessors, wrote, ‘There is not a Church in the world 
but knows that the See of the Blessed Peter has the right to loose what 
has been bound by the sentence of any Bishop, whosoever he be; for to 
that See belongs the right of judgment over the whole Church, on 
which judgment no one is permitted to pronounce ; it is to that See the 
canons require men to appeal in all countries in the universe, and none 
has the right to appeal from its judgment to any other judgment what- 


ever. 


Having previously traced the rise of this usurpation, and its 
overthrow in England, let us approach the doctrine of Transub- 
stantiation, around which revolves the whole Roman theology, 
and, after briefly touching its origin, prove how thoroughly it was 
eliminated by the English Reformation. 

The words of our Lord instituting the Holy Communion, 
plainly embody two conceptions. He presented His Body that 
the Apostles might eat, and His Blood that they might drink. 
At the same time he enjoins that the bread and wine be received 
as tokens of remembrance. Here, then, we have the two charac- 


_teristies of the Eucharist. In one aspect it is a spiritual feast. In 


another aspeet it isasacred memorial. Both views are beautifully 
and admirably combined in our own Communion Office. Now 
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it was to be expected that different persons, according to their 
peculiarities of temperament, and mind, and education, would 
exaggerate on the one side or on the other. Among the oratorical 
Fathers, you can find glowing and burning words rushing along 
in fiery tides of eloquence, which, literally interpreted, convey all 
that Rome claims, or Trent expressed, in regard to a corporal 
presence, and a veritable sacrifice. On the other hand, you dis 
cover writers who present the Eucharist in those bald, and naked, 
and severe aspects of mere memorial, which harmonize with the 
opinions of Zwingle, rigid and cold as his own Alpine snows. 
Each particular age, also, would lend its hue to its doctrine. As 
the world receded from the primitive truth and culture, and 
plunged deeper and deeper into the sensuous superstitions of 
medivalism, we might expect that the theology of the Church 
would be tinged with the darkness of the era. This result really 
occurred. These tendencies culminated in the ninth century, 
and found utterance in the works of Paschasius Radbert, who 
simply expressed as an individual, what Trent long after sanc- 
tioned as a Council. He denied in the Eucharist a mere spiritual 
communion with the Redeemer. He asserted that the body re- 
ceived a principle of life fitting it for the resurrection. He affirmed 
that the substance of the elements were converted into the very 
Body and Blood of Christ. We have his opinions in his own 


words :— 


“If thou believe in the miracle of the incarnation of the Son of God, 
thou must believe also in the miracle which is wrought by the same 
divine power through the words of the priest. The same Body is here 
present as that in which Christ was born, suffered, arose, and ascended 
into Heaven. Simply to avoid giving a shock to the senses, while an 
opportunity is furnished for the exercise of faith, the miracle is performed 
in a hidden manner, discernible only to faith, under the still subsisting 
forms, color, taste, and touch.” 


The presentation of this view caused great excitement, showing 
that while it may have been prevalent, it was far from universal. 
Ratramnus and Scotus were the champions of the opposite doc- 
trine, and under the clouds of medizvalism was fought the very 
battle which raged amid the fires of the Reformation, and which 
has been resumed amid the blaze of our own century. Thus the 
human mind, moving in recurring cycles, simply repeats its own 
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history, and each age deems that a new strife, which is venerable 
for its antiquity. The tragic antagonism of Berengarius, in the 
eleventh century, need not be related. From a tract of this 
illustrious theologian given by Martene in his ‘* Thesaurus Anec- 
dotus,” it appears that his view was that middle one of the Church 
of England, asserting the reality of a spiritual presence, with a 
mystery as to its particular mode. But all arguments and protests 
were vain. The superstitions of the age went forward with gath- 
ering force and darkness. Transubstantiation by the decree of 
Trent became authoritatively the central dogma of all Romish 
theology. The whole system revolves around the awful sacrifice 
of the mass. The word of a priest makes the body of the Re- 
deemer, to be received, to be eaten, to be adored, to be the prin- 
ciple of immortality for flesh and soul, to reach beyond time 
through the gates of the grave and alleviate the condition of the 
departed, to be guarded by confession, to be offered everywhere 
throughout the world; but above all, to overpower the senses, to 
affect the imagination, to stir the affections, to awe the Spirit amid 
those solemn pageants of St. Peter, which exceed in splendor and 
impressiveness the most magnificent displays the ancient mythol- 
ogy ever witnessed in the imperial city. We cannot wonder that 
this fascinating and imposing doctrine became rooted in the hearts 
of a superstitious multitude. In the beginning of the Reformation 
it was almost universally received. It made part of the life of the 
Church. It blended in its worship. It was the essential con- 
dition of eternal life. Not only the ignorant, but Priests, Doctors, 
Abbots, Bishops, Cardinals, Popes were ready to guard it by ar- 
gument, by authority, by anathema, by excommunication ;_ by the 
confiscation of all that was valuable in life, and by the fear of all 
that was terrible in death. Racks, chains, dungeons, flames were 
its vindicators. There was nothing to which Rome manifested so 
sensitive a dread, as an attack upon the dogma of transubstantia- 
tion. This awakened all her wrath. This set in motion all her 
energies of defense. This kindled to a blaze all her persecuting 
fires. This was emphatically the test question of the Reformation. 
There was no dogma with which so many bold men were reluctant 
to part. Luther was never wholly emancipated from its spell. We 
propose to show how it entwined itself with all the controversies 
of the reformatory movement of the sixteenth century, at once 
characterizing the confessions of the ignorant, and the discussions 
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of the learned ; and then, to indicate how it has happened, that, 
in this nineteenth century, an Anglican Priest has become its 
implied, but indisputable adherent. 

The first of the “* Bloody Articles” most clearly defined the 
views of Henry VIII., which were to be enforced, if all England 
‘blazed with martyrdoms. It recited: — 


“ That, in the most blessed sacrament of the altar, by the strength and 
efficacy of Christ’s mighty word, it being spoken by the priest, were 
present really, under the form of bread and wine, the natural Body 
and Blood of Christ; and that after consecration, there remained no 
substance of bread and wine, nor any other than the substance of 
Christ.” 


The postscript of a letter from Cranmer to the Ambassador 
Hawkins, gives incidental, but undoubted proof, of his sincere 
belief in the Romish error which yet enslaved himself and the 
Church. He writes: — 


“ Other news we have none notable, but that one Frith, which was in 
the Tower prison, was appointed by the King’s grace to be examined 
before me, my Lord of London, my Lord of Winchester, my Lord of 
Suffolk, my Lord Chancellor, and my Lord of Wiltshire, whose opinion 
was so notably erroneous that we could not dispatch him, but were fain to 
leave him to the determination of his ordinary, who is the Bishop of 
London. His said opinion is of such a nature, that he thought it not 
necessary to be believed as an article of faith that there is the very 
corporal presence of Christ within the host and sacrament of the altar, 
and holdeth on this point very much after the opinion of C&colampadius ; 
and surely I myself sent for him three or four times to persuade him from 
this imagination. My Lord of London hath given sentence, and delivered 
him to the secular power when he looketh every day to go unto the fire. 
And there is also condemned with him one Andrew, a tailor, for the self- 
same opinion ; and so fare you well.” 


The playfulness of Cranmer, on so sad a theme, may excite 
some suspicions as to the benevolence of his heart, but the free 
style of this confidential epistle, demonstrates the convictions of 
his mind, and gives the strongest evidence how firmly transubstan- 
tiation had fixed itself inthe Church. He is himself to burn on 
the very charge which kindles the flame around Frith. 

The feeling of the ignorant martyrs on this subject, was, of 
course, a mere popular enthusiasm, It was, however, remarkable 
for the ardor of its zeal. It dared the flames of death. It defied 
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all the power of Rome. The fires of its energy blazed with a 
fierceness only equaled by the fury awakened for their extinguish- 
ment. Many unlearned men testified against the corporal pres- 
ence, exulting in dungeons, kissing their chains, embracing the 
stake, triumphing in the flame. As early as a. p. 1511, Sweeting 
and Brewster were burned together at Smithfield for denying the 
“Sacrament of Christ’s Body and Blood.” In the sixth year of 
Henry, Richard Hun was charged with affirming that the Eucharist 
was a mere memorial. Stilman, in a. p. 1518, also suffered mar- 
tyrdom for the same reason. In the years 1520 and 1521, a 
multitude in Lincoln discarded the carnal presence of the Re- 
deemer in the Holy Communion. 

What Cranmer, in a. p. 1533, wrote to Hawkins, the English 
Ambassador in Germany, settles all questions as to his own early 
views. We will briefly pause to consider the changes in his 
opinions, and not dwell on the oppositions of the populace. Their 
doctrines were sparks kindled by their teachers. With them intel- 
ligent conviction was impossible. This implies discipline, books, 
leisure, meditation. But in Cranmer we have a type of the whole 
movement. The reasons of his altered belief are the clew to 
religious revolution. Should we desire to remove the vast, the 
intricate, the pillared shade of the banyan, stretching over wide 
acres, it would, indeed, be interesting to remark how the fibers 
of the multitudinous tapering boughs were loosed from the soil ; 
but our observations would chiefly concentrate themselves on the 
processes which removed the gigantic roots of the venerable parent- 
trunk. However, only glancing at the successive changes which at 
last dislodged the dogma of transubstantiation from the breast of 
the Archbishop, we may say that the inquiry is more attractive, 
because in his views of the Episcopal office, and the Papal 
Supremacy, his pliant disposition, following his interests, inclined 
him to agree with the imperious will of his monarch, while upon 
the subject of the corporal presence, the convictions of his placid 
intellect might cost him his position, his revenues, his life. Where 
a man abandons his early principles, in view of the dungeon and 
the fagot, even if he has wavered on other topics, this particular 
change is most probably sincere. We may not long linger here, 
as it is chiefly our design to revive in the minds of friends and 
enemies, the fading traces of the bloody contest which the English 
Church experienced in her Reformation, and to show how distinctly 
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the question of transubstantiation was presented, how boldly 
the dogma was battled, and how completely it was eliminated from 
the national creed and consciousness. A few years since such an 
inquiry would have been deemed impertinent and absurd; now it 
is rendered necessary by a nearness of approach to Rome, which 
has caused many to accept both her ecclesiastical usurpations and 
her doctrinal errors. 

We have seen the epistolary proof of the opinions of Cranmer, A.D. 
1533. During a. p. 1538, he answered the objections of Lambert. 
One year later, Vadian gave him a treatise on the Eucharist, which 
elicited from the Archbishop the most unequivocal condemnation of 
the views advocated by CE&colampadius and Zwingle, and the 
strongest expressions of confidence in the Romish perversion. 
Soon after he endeavored to persuade Damplip and others from 
what he esteemed heresy. Even in a. p. 1541, Barber, a master 
of arts from Oxford, was tried in his Episcopal court, for assailing 
the corporal presence. It was in 4. D. 1546, principally through 
the arguments of Ridley, he finally abandoned the strongest con- 
victions of his heart and life. This was little more than seven 
years previous to his martyrdom. His work, entitled “ A De- 
fence of the True and Catholic Doctrine of the Sacrament 
of the Body and Blood of our Saviour Christ,” containing 
his mature views, appeared a. D. 1550. The attainder of the 
Archbishop in a. Dp. 1553 having been removed by a rather 
abject petition to Queen Mary, he was proceeded against for 
heresy. Convocation, almost unanimously repudiating the Refor- 
mation of King Edward, had held a public disputation in St. Paul’s 
in regard to transubstantiation. Soon after Cranmer, with Lat- 
imer and Ridley, were thrown into the Tower, where they ex- 
amined the New Testament together on the questions of a corporal 
presence and a veritable sacrifice. Then followed those mournful 
and memorable trials amid the collegiate retreats of Oxford, before 
a commission of the two universities, with all the solemn pomp of 
that antiquated period, and characterized by the grave dignity of 
Cranmer, the modest learning of Ridley, and the quaint eccentrici- 
ties of the bold and manly Latimer. The questions presented 
were those previously discussed in Convocation, — 

“T. Whether the natural Body of Christ be really in the sacrament 
after the words spoken by the priest? II. Whether in the sacrament 
after the words of consecration, any other substance do remain than the 
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substance of the Body and Blood of Christ? III. Whether in the mass 
be a sacrifice propitiatory for the sins of the quick and the dead?” 


In the replies of the three distinguished prelates, which gave 
their flesh to the fire and their souls to their Judge, we find, doc- 
trinally, the essence and genius of the English Reformation. If 
Cranmer for a moment recanted in view of the fagot, the flames 
which consumed his hand in agony, were blazing witnesses to the 
sincerity of his final convictions. He affirmed — 


“Thus, therefore, true bread and wine remain still in the Eucharist 
until they be consumed of the faithful, to be signs and seals unto us 
annexed unto God’s promises, making us certain of God’s gifts towards 
us; also, Christ remaineth in them, and they in Christ, which eat His 
Flesh and drink His Blood. I acknowledge not the natural Body of 
Christ which is only spiritual, unintelligible, insensible. The only obla- 
tion of Christ, wherewith He offered Himself to God the Father once to 
death upon the altar of the Cross for our redemption, was of such effi- 
cacy, that there is no more need of any sacrifice for the redemption of the 
world. Whosoever, therefore, shall fix his hope of salvation on any other 
sacrifice, he falleth from the grace of Christ, and is contumelious against 
the Blood of Christ.” 


Ridley declared that, — 


“ A corporal presence disagreeth from God’s word, from the rule of 
faith, and cannot but draw with it many absurdities. I say and believe 
that there is not only a signification of Christ’s Body set forth by the 
sacrament, but that there is also therewith given to the godly and faithful 
the grace of Christ’s body ; that is, the food of life and immortality, and 
this I hold with Cyprian. I say also with Augustin, that we eat life and 
drink life; with Emissene, that we feel the Lord to be present in grace ; 
with Athanasius, that we receive ecclesiastical food that cometh from 
above ; the properties of natural communion with Hilary ; the benediction 
which giveth life in bread and wine with Cyril; and confess with Basil, 
that we receive the mystical advent and coming of Christ, grace and 
virtue; the sacrament of his very Flesh with Ambrose; the Body by 
grace with Epiphanius; spiritual Flesh, but not that which was crucified, 
with Jerome; grace flowing into sacrifice, and the grace of the Spirit, 
with Chrysostom ; grace, and invisible verity, grace, and the society of the 
members of Christ’s Body, with Augustine. Finally, with Bertram I 
confess that Christ’s Body is in the Sacrament, in this respect, namely, 
because there is in it the spirit of Christ; that is, the power of the 
word of God, which not only feedeth the soul but cleanseth it.” 
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The replies of Latimer were in his own quaint, striking, and 
rugged style. He says: — 


“ Forsooth, I had spoken of the four marrow-bones of the mass; the 
first is the popish consecration which has been called God’s Body- 
making ; the second, Transubstantiation ; the third, the Missal oblation, 
and the fourth Adoration, which you, by force, might, and violence intrude, 
in some sound words in some of the Scripture, with marking, cramping, 
injuring, and wronging the same. We drink Blood so as appertaineth to 
our comfort in sacramental wine, we drink Blood sacramentally — He 
gave us His blood to drink spiritually.” 


In these days, when men, languishing in cushioned pulpits, sup- 
ported in luxury by ample salaries, discoursing eloquently and safely 
before applauding multitudes, have dared to stain and cloud the work 
of martyrs, who sealed in fire with blood their testimony against 
Rome ; to the declarations of English Reformers, written in their 
prisons, and affirmed by their tortures, we subjoin the opinions of 
the venerable Anglican divines, who graced the Church and 
blessed the world with their immortal productions, and who, with 
every grade and shade of opinion tolerated by their Communion, 
unite against the Romish perversions of the Eucharist in one long, 
unanimous, majestic protest. 

Bishop Jewel closes his discussion with M. Harding in these 
words : — 


“Thus, the holy Fathers say Christ is present, not corporally, carnally, 
naturally, but as in a Sacrament, by his Spirit and by his grace.’ 


Bishop Bull says: — 


“ And how many doctrines are there defended by the Church of Rome, 
which lie as stumbling-blocks before them? What a mountain in the 
way is the article of Transubstantiation, which a man cannot receive 
without renouncing at once his reason and his senses too!” 


Archbishop Usher says: — 


“In the receiving of the blessed Sacrament, we are to distinguish 
between the outward and inward action of the communicant. In the 
outward with our mouths we receive really the visible elements of bread 
and wine ; in the inward we do really receive the Body and Blood of our 
Lord ; that is to say, we are truly and indeed made partakers of Christ 
crucified to the spiritual strengthening of our inner man. They that are 
of the adverse part have made such a confusion of things, that for the 
first they do utterly deny that after the words of consecration there 
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remaineth any bread and wine at all to be received; we are put here, 
therefore, to prove that the bread is bread and the wine is wine.” 


Bishop Hall says of transubstantiation : — 


“It utterly overthrows the nature of a sacrament, in that it takes 
away at once the sign, and the analogy between the sign and the thing 
signified. Lastly, it puts into the hands of every priest power to do a 
greater miracle than God did in the creation of the world, for in that 
the Creator made the creature, but in this the creature makes the 
Creator.” 


Richard Hooker says: — 


“Our souls and bodies quickened to eternal life, are effects, the cause 
whereof is the person of Christ; his Body and Blood are the true well- 
spring out of which this life floweth. ‘The real presence,’ however, of 
Christ’s most blessed Body and Blood, is not therefore to be sought in the 
sacrament but in the worthy receiver of the sacrament.” 


Jeremy Taylor argues that transubstantiation is against reason, 
sense, and primitive doctrine, and to the corporal presence of 
our Lord, as taught by the Roman Church, opposes the real, but 
sacramental and spiritual presence of the Primitive Church and 
of the English Church. 

Bishop Cosin says : — 


“ While we eat and drink the consecrated bread and wine, we eat and 
drink therewith the Body and Blood of Christ, not in a corporal manner, 
but some other way incomprehensible, known only to God, wherefore called 
spiritual. Transubstantiation is a mere novelty, not warranted either by 
Scripture or antiquity, invented about the middle of the twelfth century 
out of some misunderstood sayings of the Fathers, confirmed by no eccle- 
siastical or papal decree before a. p. 1215; maintained in the sacri- 
legious Council of Constance ; confirmed in the Council of Trent by a few 
Latin Bishops, slaves to the Roman See; imposed on all by fear of an 
anathema to be feared by none, and so spread too far by the tyrannical 
and most unjust command of the Pope.” 


Bishop Beveridge says : — 


“It being so clear a truth that the bread and wine are not turned into 
the very Body and Blood of Christ in the Holy Sacrament, we need not 
heap up many arguments to prove that it is only after a spiritual, not 
after a corporal manner, that the Body and Blood of Christ are received 
and eaten in the sacrament.” 
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Even the much maligned Laud, so often charged with secret 
sympathy for Rome, can say : — 

“ Many weak collections and inferences are made by these men out of 
this part of the Communion of the Bodily Presence of Christ, but- 
no one evidence is, or can be shewed; and ’tis well known I have main- 
tained the contrary, and, perhaps, as strongly as any of my opposites, 
and upon grounds more agreeable to the doctrine of the Primitive 
Church. Among these sectaries, which they needs call mine, they say 
there are those which teach them that Christ is received in His sacra- 
ment corporaliter, both objective and subjective. For this opinion, 
be it whose it will, I do for my part utterly condemn as grossly supersti- 
tious.” 


Bishop Barlow says: — 
“ His presence must be sacramental, and our eating spiritual.” 


But the whole scope and genius of the Anglican view is concen- 
trated and expressed by the masterly Waterland. He says: 


“ We assert the very act of Communion to be a spiritual manducation, 
a present receiving of spiritual blessings and privileges, for though there 
is no corporal presence there is a spiritual one. The ancients, I think, 
looked upon the spiritual sacrifices as true and proper sacrifices, and are 
so to be understood whenever they apply the name sacrifice to the ser- 
vice of the Eucharist. But to make it a material sacrifice would, in 
their account, have been degrading and vilifying, reducing it to a legal 
ceremony instead of a gospel service. From hence we may understand 
in what sense the officiating authorized ministers perform the office of 
proper evangelical Priests. They do it in three ways: 1. As commemo- 
rating in solemn form the same sacrifice here below, which Christ, the 
High Priest, commemorates above. 2. As handing up those prayers and 
services of Christians to Christ our Lord, who as High Priest recom- 
mends the same to God the Father. 3. As offering up to God all the 
faithful who are under their care and ministry, and who are sanctified in 
the Spirit.” 

After the facts and authorities we have adduced, there is sug- 
gested a most singular and interesting question. In a Church with 
such a record, separated from the Romish Communion by an 
antagonism to the Papacy and Transubstantiation ; testifying in 
fire and blood against intruded authority, innovating error and 
corrupt practice ; exhibiting, not only in her history, but in her 
Offices and her Articles the protest of her Apostolic Catholicity, 
showing in a long line of venerable divings a continued opposition 
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to Italian rule and medizval doctrine ; professing everywhere to 
revive the truth and purity of the primitive centuries in contrast 
with the Dark Ages, how does it happen that there are two intense 
and hostile extremes, yet identical in their monstrous pretensions, 
the one rejoicing in efforts to prove there is no essential difference 
between the Church of England and the Church of Rome, that 
they may promote an unnatural and impossible unity, and the other 
making destructive attempts to prevent this unnatural and impos- 
sible unity? It results from the simple fact that the Anglican 
Church has for her foundation Scriptural Truth, Apostolic Usage, 
and the CEcumenical Creed. Here is the proof of her Catholicity. 
And yet it is just here those strange sympathies and antagonisms 
arise, which hurry rash men on the one side to Romanism and on 
the other side to Denominationalism. 

We must linger for a moment if we would thoroughly compre- 
hend the genius of the English Reformation. Survey Christen- 
dom! We see innumerable religious organizations, claiming no 
divine authority, and yet in many respects commanding our ad- 
miration. They hold most of the great truths of Orthodoxy. 
They exhibit members whose hearts seem rooted in a correct faith. 
They evince often not only a profound learning but a beautiful 
piety. Are here no bonds of union? Shall we not rejoice that 
we agree in cardinal doctrines? Is it not an occasion of thankful- 
ness that they can recite with us so many articles of the Nicene 
Creed? Thus far every Churchman should kindle and glow with 
the most genial affections. But here sympathy ends and antago- 
nism begins. Between us and them now rise barriers hitherto im- 
passable. These Christian bodies cannot say with us, ‘* We believe 
one Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church.” They cannot assent- 
ingly repeat the clause, “* We acknowledge one Baptism for the 
remission of sins.”” They cannot identify themselves with those 
views everywhere sanctioned by primitive usage and expressed by 
the Ancient Fathers. Hence that necessary exclusiveness of our 
pulpits, which we intend as a perpetual witness of our Apostolic 
Order. It is, certainly, not strange, that sometimes zealous men, 
urged by their impulses rather than swayed by their convictions, 
should rush from the dignified conservatism of our Catholicity to 
the kindred emotionalism and esteemed orthodoxy of respectable 
and popular organizations. 

On the other hand, the Chirch of England and the Church of 
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Rome repeat, with one consenting voice, all the parts of the 
venerable and majestic Nicene Creed. Neither omits or evades a 
single article. The Greek Church, except in one interpolated 
clause, joins the chorus ; and there rolls in trinity, from earth to 
heaven, a volume of Christian harmonies. Surely here are gener- 
ated strong and ardent affinities. But soon again appears antag- 
onism. The Creed of Pius, adding to the Creed of Nice, compels 
me to swear under anathema, that I believe all that Rome ordains. 
We ask how can a Pope, after the division of Christendom, impose 
conditions of Communion never decreed by an C&cumenical 
Council? The Creed of Nice says: “I believe one Holy Cath- 
olic and Apostolic Church.” The Creed of Pius says: “I 
acknowledge the Holy Catholic and Apostolical Roman Church.” 
By what authority, we inquire, was the word “ Roman” inserted ? 
Who dares force this term on Christians under penalty of eternal 
fire? Is a single Pope superior to a General Council? Nay, we 
accept the Nicene-Constantinopolitan Symbol, and we repudiate 
every unauthorized addition. A single intruded word is a moun- 
tain dividing Christendom. It was the excellence of the English 
Reformation, on the one hand, to preserve against Denominational- 
ism the integrity of the Christian Temple, and against Romanism, 
to sweep away all those modern excrescences, which stained and 
marred its apostolic purity and symmetry. As rash men err on 
either side, they are false to its history, its spirit, and its mission. 
Our position, if true, is unchangeable. Concessions do not add to 
its strength. They diminish both our confidence and our influence. 
God intended Catholicity for humanity. Let man beware how 
he mars the Divine work. He who formed the Church will guard 
the Church. It demands from us neither apologies or solicitude. 
Let us calmly repose on eternal Truth while we zealously battle 
for universal victory. Antagonism will diminish in the history of 
our world, not by change in us, but by a return in others to the 
simple Catholicity of the primitive centuries maintained alone in its 
purity and its entirety by the Church of England and of America. 

Here, then, we have discovered the true glory of the Anglican 
Reformation. It abolished Papal Supremacy ; it rejected the 
dogma of Transubstantiation ; it repudiated all the other gross 
superstitions of Romish medizvalism ; it restored Scriptural truth. 
Then, avoiding the radical, and often violent excesses of the Con- 
tinent, instead of depreciating the Episcopacy and degrading the 
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Sacraments, it resolved for all time, and for the whole world, to be 
the witness and conservator of that Order, which demonstrated to 
be the institution of inspired Apostles, stands in the authority of 
their Divine Head. 

But we cannot conclude these Articles without remarking that 
the English Reformation has other claims to our affections and 
our veneration than those we have already enumerated. Con- 
sider the rich inheritance of the incomparable Liturgy it produced ! 
The venerable forms of the early centuries, although in some re- 
spects adulterated, yet embodied the Christian consciousness of the 
Primitive Church, and were precious connecting links with all her 
past history. They at once witnessed the truth, and breathed the 
Spirit of Jesus Christ our incarnated Gospel. They contained 
the accumulated treasures of ages. They shone with a superior 
brilliance, like those worlds nearest the sun. Here, as in every- 
thing else, arose the question of abolition or amendment. The 
Continental divines seemed to suppose that all parts of the edifice 
imbibed corruption from its tainting excrescences, and were not 
contented unless they swept away every vestige of the ancient 
structure. Pillars, dome, foundations, went down in one indis- 
criminate and overwhelming ruin. The English Reformers, on 
the contrary, preserved the temple in its majestic proportions, and 
only removed those unseemly and unauthorized additions which 
had been made by medieval superstition. While rejecting the 
idolatries of falsehood they restored the symmetry of truth. The 
simple responsive recitation of the Psalter carries us back to the 
days of the Fathers, to the period of the Apostles, to the worship 
of the Saviour, to the custom of the Synagogue, and finally to the 
antiphonal service of the Temple, where voice and instrument 
swelled in one majestic volume of praise, and lifted earth toward 
Heaven. Our very lessons are arranged on the primitive model. 
Collect, Epistle, Gospel, connect us with a remote past." We ex- 
press our thanks, our adorations, our petitions, in the forms which 
ascended from the hearts, and breathed from the lips of confessors, 
and martyrs now in glory. With the saints of centuries, our Lit- 
any sinks into penitent humiliation, and our Te Deum wings to the 
circles of the Cherubim crying aloud before the throne of Jeho- 
vah. We have embodied as in rock, all the facts and truths of our 
Religion ; and as the one Holy Catholic Apostolic Church extends 

her sway over our world, this Liturgy growing out of all her Past, 
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will express all her Future, and be a worthy medium by which 
the worship of humanity can be addressed through the death of 
the Son, and the grace of the Spirit, to the universal Father. 
Who can improve its simplicity? Who can increase its adapta- 
tion? Who can intensify its purity? Who can add to its majesty? 
Does it not express the very soul of reformed Christendom ? Does 
it not embrace the whole of Catholic orthodoxy ? Does it not 
form a common basis for a universal worship in which all believers 
can unite? Yes! we affirm that it breathes the consciousness of 
the Church, and will prove a far better foundation for the unity of 
Christendom, than any modern associations can contrive. And 
are we to award but a cold and extorted praise to the men who 
accomplished such a work as our Liturgy? Could “villains” 
achieve this result? Nay! their darkness and guilt would have 
everywhere clouded and stained the purity of a service, which 
saints can use on earth, and which angels may delight to hear in 
Heaven. We have in our Prayer Books what learning! what 
wisdom! what piety! what devotion! However its original 
compilers may have exhibited the painful traces of a human in- 
firmity, yet will our Liturgy survive their eternal monument ; 
and we suspect not only the loyal disposition, but even the moral 
nature of any Churchman, who is not disposed with tears to man- 
tle their faults, and with thankfulness to venerate their virtues. 
And yet even our Liturgy is to be assaulted by the discontent of 
the age. On the one hand it is made to receive lawless additions 
intended to teach the doctrine and imitate the service of Rome, 
by men who would see the majestic simplicity of St. Paul’s con- 
verted into the flashing, the gorgeous, the sensational magnificence 
of St. Peter’s, and our revered mother arrayed in the gold and scar- 
let of Babylon. On the other hand, are those so pious, that, in the 
words of our Lord used in his own Sacraments, and in the language 
of the Ancient Fathers incorporated into our offices, they perceive 
the germs of error and of death. They are more conscientious 
than the Apostles, wiser than their Saviour, teachers of the Church, 
and instructors of the Almighty. 

Nor can we leave this subject without an allusion to the fact 
that the English Reformation was the parent of the English Bible. 
The darkness of Christendom is largely traceable to the obscura- 
tion of the Divine Oracles. Never otherwise could have arisen 
a system from the magnificent endowments of Constantine, the 
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splendid rites of polished Paganism, the rude barbarism of the 
northern hordes, the glittering remains of a formal Judaism, the 
revered errors of the ancient Philosophy, artfully mingled with 
the pure doctrines of Christianity so as to touch every spring of 
human nature, and reach all classes of the human race ; inheriting 
the seat of the Roman Empire, appropriating its prestige, employ- 
ing its language, and perpetuating its name, — whose sacraments 
became superstitions, whose purgatory was an agency of avarice, 
whose confessional wrung the heart to enslave the man, whose 
worship was idolatry, and whose asserted infallibility and suprem- 
acy were at once the degradation and the subjection of Europe. 
It was the imprisonment of the Bible which made the world a 
dungeon, and man its tyrant, its oracle, and its God. The Divine 
Scripture in the hands of an ignorant priesthood and in the letters 
of an unknown language, necessarily received human additions, 
and became even the instrument of superstition. Primitive 
Christianity had indeed the universal diffusion of the Holy Ghost, 
but not the universal diffusion of the Holy Scripture. Manu- 
scripts transcribed with labor, and extravagant in price, were found 
only reposing in the libraries of scholars, or chained to the altars of 
churches. How determined Rome was to keep the Scriptures 
buried from the multitude will be seen in the terrible energy with 
which she punished by chain and fire, every man, in cottage or 
cloister or palace, who dared read the words of eternal life in 
opposition to her authority. Certainly we are to regard with no 
ordinary love and reverence, those who defied her power, and, 
threatened by dungeon, and torture, and death, persevered in their 
work of translation, and gave the Scriptures to the people, in the 
language of the people. They deserve more than a cold mention, 
or a faint praise. They were benefactors. They were heroes. 
They were martyrs. That work which was consummated in the 
translation of King James, was begun in the flames of persecution. 
Its learning, its style, its simplicity, its majesty, need not now be 
praised. No volume ever translated and printed by man, has 
gone forth on so wide a mission, in so many lands, to so many 
nations, as our English Bible, moulding so largely individual life 
and universal humanity. That alone is a sufficient, an immortal 
monument of the labors of the Reformed Anglican Church. The 
nuptials of the steam-engine and the printing-press, by the mul- 
tiplication of copies, will secure them from future corruptions ; 
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and as their light brightens over our earth, with the millennial glory, 
will more and more be appreciated the sufferings and the labors 
which gave to humanity such an inheritance. 

Neither can we fail to connect the work of the English Refor- 
mation with the mission of the English nation. Glance back 
through a few centuries! See a diminutive island, peopled by 
barbarians, and smoking with Druidical altars stained in human 
blood! Who could ever dream such a country would prove a 
disseminator of language, a centre of civilization, a fountain of 
religion, a controlling power in the earth? Yet, from a conflict 
of races, a strife of creeds, and a war of classes, Britain arose into 
a form of government which was first to guard liberty, and finally 
to bestow it on the world. Should her aristocracy, her establish- 
ment, her throne, go down in ruin, she will be remembered for 
her prowess, her conquests, her laws, her literature, and, above all, 
as the great colonizer of the Gospel and the mother of our own 
Republic, whose mission is to receive into her bosom the popula- 
tions of our globe, and send back over the world her streams of 
influence, perhaps for its last and noblest development, in the 
light of the millennium. Now blot out from history the English 
Reformation! Cover Great Britain again with the shadows of 
medizvalism! Let the darkness be projected over her vast col- 
onies! Who can suppose under the burden and gloom of Rom- 
ish superstitions her genius would have ever been stimulated into 
its development? Where would have been her Bacon, her New- 
ton, her Shakespeare, her Milton? Where would have been the 
perfection of her noble language? Where would have been her 
poets, her orators, her statesmen? Where would have been those 
treasures of Church literature which are the delight, the admira- 
tion, the instruction of the world? Where would have been her 
constitutional government? Where would have been her laws, 
her freedom, and her progress? Where would have been her 
Bible 2? Where would have been the railway and the telegraph ? 
Where would have been America, the hope of our humanity ? 
Had her Reformation never occurred, England would have been 
this day an Italy; Scotland would have been a Spain; Canada 
would have been an Ireland; our Republic would have been a 
Mexico; Hindostan, and New Zealand, and Australia, and China, 
and Japan, would have been hopelessly abandoned to Jesuitism 
and the Papacy; all the forward movements of humanity would 
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have been forever arrested. The glory of this light overspreading 
our world would have darkened into a universal gloom. 





Art. II.— THE INTRODUCTION OF CHRISTIANITY IN 
AMERICA. 


Tue so-called New World is in reality the Old. It is supposed 
that before the first mountain peak had emerged from the primeval 
waves of the East, this western continent had become the abode of 
numerous tribes of living creatures, and in process of time, was 
fitted, in advance of other portions of the earth, as an abode for 
man. Yet the crown of creation was wanting, and it is highly 
probable that long after the plains of Asia had been peopled by 
dense and prosperous communities, the continent of America did 
not possess a human inhabitant. If this was not the case, and if 
the peopling of the West was really synchronous with that of the 
East, then we must inquire with a keener interest, why the Amer- 
ican branch of the human family was so backward in its growth, 
and why, at a time when Europe, Asia, and Africa had already 
attained to a splendid civilization, this vast country, with all its 
inexhaustible capacities, was left in the possession of roving, bar- 
barous tribes. I do not ask for the remote or final, but the proxi- 
mate cause, the immediate reason, why, — at a period when genius 
and art, and learning and mechanical skill, had each already en- 
dowed the families of the East with appropriate fruits destined to 
remain the rarest treasure of the whole human brotherhood to the 
end of time, — that America, which was then, as now, a land of 
unparalleled promise, should have had no regular order of civiliza- 
tion, no culture, physical science, art, or genius, and no settled 
distribution of the various tribes until about the tenth century of 
the Christian Era, when the Aztecs descended into Mexico from 
the North, and founded a permanent home? This fact does not 
favor the simultaneous creation of several different families, with 
equal strength, capacity, and endowments, but points rather to the 
belief that in the course of events an inferior branch was lopped off 
from the parent Asiatic stock, and planted on the shores of the 
western world, where, isolated from the best examples, and shut 
out from the energizing influence that flows from the aggregated 
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powers of human society, it became assimilated with the things that 
lay around it, and thus afforded those strange exhibitions which 
well-nigh bewildered the world when the curtain rose in modern 
times. 

How, or at what period this continent first received its inhabi- 
tants, we cannot conjecture. At one time, indeed, it was consid- 
ered a heresy to believe that it was inhabited at all. Aye, more 
than this ; for the doctrine of the earth’s rotundity, though in the 
day of Augustine a matter of scientific demonstration, was looked 
upon as a dangerous heresy, worthy of the severest censure of the 
Church. Said the great and noble Bishop of Hippo: — 


“ But they do not see that even if the world were round, it would not 
follow that the part (directly opposite) is not covered with water. Be- 
sides, supposing it not to be so, what necessity is there that it should be 
inhabited, since the Scriptures, in the first place, the fulfilled prophecies 
of which attest the truth thereof for the past, cannot be suspected of tell- 
ing tales; and in the second place, it is really too absurd to say that men 
could ever cross such an immense Ocean, to plant in those parts a sprig 
of the family of the first man.” (City of God, xvi. 9.) 


Yet, however absurd the passage of this ocean may have ap- 
peared, it is highly probable that at the very time he wrote, the 
Chinese navigator, with the mysterious compass in his hand,! which 
afterwards became known to Europe, had already crossed the 
watery waste, and established commercial connections with the 
great continent that now bears the name of America ; while no 
sooner had the discoveries of Columbus been made known, than 
European ecclesiastics of all grades hastened to forget the ** heresy ” 
of a ‘round world,” by vying with one another in their zeal to 
send the light of Divine Truth to whoever might * dwell therein.” 
This was the only satisfaction they could render for a long course 
of obstinate opposition to truth, the only amends they could make 
for following the unfortunate example given by such great men as 
Augustine, when, with a blind zeal against what in their opinion 
was science falsely so-called, they departed from the sphere of 
theology, and spoke as children rather than as Fathers, and in 
aiming blows at human progress, always missed their aim and came 
to the ground.” It will be happy for us if we do not follow in the 

1 Santarem renders this highly probable, but it is to be hoped that the archives of 


China may ere long be searched more carefully with reference to early navigation. 
2 We hear much in our day of the persecution of Science in the person of Galileo, yet 
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same course. Instead, therefore, of putting ourselves out of sym- 
pathy with science, let us seek to use and control it. But we must 
return. ’ 

We find that when the ecclesiastics of Europe were at last fully 
assured of the existence of the new continent, and had crossed the 
sea in order to spread the faith among the inhabitants, a fresh sur- 
prise awaited them. Before their wondering eyes appeared on 
every hand doctrines, and symbols, and practices, ‘which led them 
to believe that teachers of Christianity had already anticipated their 
arrival, and successfully made known the leading facts revealed in 
the Word of God. Christianity appeared to be conveyed in every 
rite and ceremony ; the doctrine of Atonement seemed to be taught 
at every altar, while the sacred brass blazed forth on dwelling, tem- 
ple, and tomb. Whence, therefore, was the anxious inquiry, came 
these things? The natives could not always tell, though clearly 
defined traditions related how, in former times, a venerable pale- 
faced man came travelling from the North, and made known a 
strange ritual and a new faith. And early Spanish historians tell 
us that this faith was the same which was once delivered to the 
Saints, and seek to identify the Just zalcohuatl of the Mexi- 
cans with the Apostle St. Thomas. Boturini speaks of the discov- 
ery of some ancient crosses in America, one of which had been 
found by himself. He says : — 

“I likewise possess some historical notices concerning the preaching of 
the Gospel in America by the glorious Apostle St. Thomas. ‘They are 
contained in thirty-four sheets of Chinese paper, and I suppose assisted 
Don Carlos de Liguenza y Gongord, in the composition of his work on 
the same subject, which he entitled the ‘ Phoenix of the West,’ which I 
have never been able to procure, as it never was printed.” He says that 
he possessed “a painting on linen, of another most holy cross of wood, 
which was drawn (by means of a machine made on purpose) out of an 
inaccessible cave of Mixteca Baxa, and which is at present venerated in 
the conventual church of Tonala, belonging to the Fathers of St. Dominic. 
This had been deposited in the cave since pagan times, and was discov- 
ered by the music of angels being heard in said cave on every vigil of the 
glorious Apostle. ‘The above-mentioned preaching is so clearly indicated 
in the histories of the Indians, that it is even recorded in the paintings of 
the Chontales, amongst whom a most miraculous cross was discovered, 





comparatively few ever remember how Columbus was hampered and delayed in his great 
work by theological scruples implanted within him by the teachings of narrow and igno- 
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besides other crosses which the Spaniards found in the island of Poton- 
chan, and in the city of Texcalam, to which the Indians offered adoration.” 
And again: “Many traces of the holy feet of the said Apostle have re- 
mained in different places of New Spain; and besides this, the above- 
mentioned histories all declare that a white man preached among them a 
holy law, and the fast of forty days.” 

“ Peter Martyr likewise says that when the Spaniards entered Yuca- 
tan, ‘they saw crosses: and being demanded by Interpreters whence 
they hadde them, some say, that a certain man of excellent beauty, pass- 
inge by that coast, left them that valuable token to remember him. Other 
report a certane manne brighter than the sunne, dyed in the workinge 
therof. But concerninge the truth, there is no certainety knowne.” (Dec. 
iv. c. 1.) 


Various suggestions have been made, from time to time, to 
explain the existence of these resemblances to Christian faith and 
ritual, yet not always with large success. Lord Kingsborough 
wrote his magnificent work on Mexican Antiquities, to demon- 
strate that the rites observed, and the opinions held among the 
singular Central American tribes, were vestiges of the Jewish 
faith, brought thither at an early period by Abraham’s sons. This 
ate effort, however able and learned, does not powerfully force convic- 
tion; while such explanations in regard to the origin of the cross, 
as have been offered in connection with its appearance in Peru, 
where it is said to have been suggested by the constellation of the 
cross hung in the sky, are flimsy in the extreme. No symbol, 
perhaps, has had a wider distribution over various ages and 
countries than that of the cross, and wherever it appears its ex- 
istence demands a rational explanation. Yet it is not too much to 
say that its early use on this continent has never been satisfactorily 
accounted for, while much less have we the explanation of its 
origin. The Spanish missionaries were at best poor judges of the 
question. Impelled by a zeal that far outran their knowledge, 
? they went on forming opinions and making deductions, with little 
regard to reason and sober sense. Yet itis not strange, that in the 
presence of such striking facts they should have given loose rein to 
the imagination, until at last it was an easy task to find the very 
spot upon which the Apostle Thomas stood when declaring the 
faith in Peru, while they esteemed it a privilege to lay a finger in 
the depression of the stone worn by his weary feet. 

And even though we treat this subject as we may, there will 
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still remain facts that we cannot explain, and which open a broad 
field for conjecture, bringing us face to face again with the question 
of the peopling of America. 

Here, therefore, we may pause to inquire into the ground of the 
opinion held by some, that Christianity was first introduced into 
America by the Irish. That the Irish were active on the Western 
Ocean long before any other people, we have most abundant proof. 
They even anticipated the Northmen in Iceland, and long before 
the worshippers of Odin reached that ice-bound isle, the pious 
Culdee had there found a home in which to be alone with God. 
Yet it cannot be demonstrated that they ever reached the Conti- 
nent of America, much less that they settled in the Carolinas or 
Florida. That such a place as Ireland the Great, or ** White- 
man’s Land,” really existed during, and possibly before the tenth 
century, can hardly be doubted. Humboldt tells us (see “* Examen 
Critique ”’), that the Arabian Geographer mentions it, while we 
acquire no inconsiderable information about this place in the Ice- 
landic chronicles of the North. We find that in the year 928, 
according to the “ Landanama-Bok,” the Icelander, Are Miirson, 
“was driven by a storm to White-man’s Land, which some call Ire- 
land the Great, lying in the Western Ocean, opposite Vinland, six 
days’ sail west of Ireland. Are,” it is said, ** was not allowed 
to go away, and was baptized there.” 

We next hear of White-man’s Land in the Gyrbygyid Saga, 
where it is related that one Biorn Asbrandson, in the year 999, 
left Iceland and sailed southward, without being heard of for a 
long time, until one Gudieif, by stress of weather, was also driven 
in his ship into the Southern Ocean, and forced to take refuge in 
the harbor of an unknown land. Here they found a people whose 
language resembled the Irish, and saw Gudleif, the lost mariner, 
who addressed them in their native tongue, and the next season 
sent them home with valuable presents.! 

Upon these facts, Prof. Rofu has constructed the theory of an 
Irish Christian community in the Southern States. His efforts, 
however, savored too much of haste and zeal. 

In the first place, the Saga says that this White-man’s Land lay 
siz days’ sail west of Ireland, which, of course, could not reach to 
the Carolinas or Florida. Again, it is said that this place was 


1 The narrative of these transactions may be found in the original, and in Rofu's An- 
tiquitates Americane., 
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opposite Vinland, which antiquarians are unanimous in making 
identical with Massachusetts and Rhode Island. And as regards 
the baptism, it is not said by whom it was performed, whether by 
the people of the place, or by some Christian man who may have 
been in Miirson’s company. 

Rofu cites a Shawanese tradition, to the effect that their ances- 
tors, who at one time lived in Florida, came from over the sea. 
Rofu, to carry his point, would have us believe that the Shaw- 
anese were the descendants of Christian Irish who dwelt there. 
He forgets, however, to tell us why these alleged descendants of 
Christian Irish had not even the faintest Christian tradition, but 
were bitterly opposed to the faith. We therefore have here a 
flimsy foundation upon which to elevate a Christian community 
established on the American coast. Where this White-man’s Land 
actually was, we cannot say, but Schéning, a very competent 
authority, inclines to the belief that it was at the Azores; yet, 
wherever it may have been situated, the people appear to have had 
horses,! which were unknown in America until introduced by the 
Spaniards. 

It is possible that the Icelandic accounts of White-man’s Land 
furnish the foundation of the story told in Broughton’s “ Monastikon 
Britannicum,’’(pp. 131-2, 128-8), of St. Patrick sending mission- 
aries to the “Isles of America,” though, of course, “ America” 
is a post-Columbian word. 

But whichever way we turn, obstacles stand in the path of in- 
quiry; and it is not until near the beginning of the eleventh 
century of the Christian era, that we find any solid ground upon 
which to base a history. And, then, we must abandon the vague 
accounts of White-man’s Land and the Irish. We must leave the 
sunny plains of Mexico and the rainless skies of Peru, and look 
again to those imperishable monuments of literary genius furnished 
the Icelandic historian, in which, at a later day, we find a basis of 
solid truth, and which afford indubitable evidence that the Ameri- 
can continent was consecrated to the Christian faith in the ages 
long preceding the period of Columbus. 

So great has been the change of sentiment wrought by historical 
study during the last twenty-five years, that it is no longer neces- 
sary to enter a serious argument in proof of the voyages and 

1 When Gudleif saw Biorn Asbrandson in White-man's Land, he appeared riding towards 


him surrounded by a numerous retinue. The Icelandic word used to describe the action, is 
that used in the case of a man riding horseback. 
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colonies of the Northmen. The fact is now almost universally 
accepted, that Greenland was discovered not far from the year A. 
p. 983 ; that colonies were established there in the year a. p. 985; 
and that as early as the year a. p. 1000 the Northmen sailed down 
the Atlantic coast, afterwards continuing their explorations and 
fixing their homes in the vicinity of Mount Hope Bay.! Yet, 
since nearly everything that has been hitherto written on the sub- 
ject has been confined within strictly historical limits, it may prove 
interesting here to inquire into the extent to which Christianity 
prevailed in the days of the Northmen, and ascertain the practical 
bearing of this faith upon their lives. 

From those historical sagas, composed in the Icelandic, which 
are still preserved, we may learn how the Christian religion first 
reached America. 

In the year a. p. 999, Leif, son of Eric the Red (who was the 
first Northman to settle in Greenland), sailed from that place on a 
visit to Norway, and, on his arrival, was presented with his fol- 
lowers at the king’s court, where he was kindly received, and gave 
much information respecting the colonies at the West. In the 
course of the winter he was baptized, and when spring opened he 
prepared to return to Greenland. Leif, thereupon, being a person 
of fair abilities, was requested by the king to undertake the intro- 
duction of Christianity among the people of Greenland. After 
some hesitation he agreed to accept the mission, and soon sailed, 
earrying with him, by command of King Olaf Tryggvesson, “a 
priest and some other religious men, to baptize the people and 
teach them the true faith.”’ On his arrival at Brattahlid, on the 
west coast of Greenland, his father Eric was much displeased by 
what he had done, Eric being still an earnest pagan, and inclined 
to look upon the arrival of the priest as an omen of ill. On the 
other hand, his wife Thorhild received the new faith with much 
willingness, and was baptized. In course of time Eric followed 
her example ; while Thorhild herself, with a superior zeal, under- 
took the erection of a church, which, on its completion, was known 
far and wide as “ Thorhild’s Church.” At this place she appears 
to have been very regular in her devotions. It was not long 
before nearly all the people of Greenland received baptism and 
became nominal Christians. 

Previously their faith was the same as that which generally pre- 


1See Mexican Antiquities, vol. iv. 
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vailed among all the branches of the Old Northern family. Their 
principal divinity was Odin, a king who died in Sweden, and was 
afterwards apotheosized. The old faith, however, does not appear 
to have been very strongly established in Greenland. There is no 
mention of any priest or godi, nor of the customary sacrifices, though 
in the Saga of Thorfinn Karlsefue there is a valuable account of a 
ceremony which took place at an incantation held by a Vala, or 
Prophetess, in a season of public distress, and who was called in to 
give an opinion on the events of the future. This ceremony took 
place in the year a. p. 1006, or only six years after the arrival 
of the first missionary, when but one person was found capable of 
singing the pagan songs, which formed a necessary part of the rite. 
The pagan party was now viewed by the majority with undis- 
guised hostility. 

The change of opinion appears therefore to have been quite easily 
accomplished, and it is a matter of interest to inquire here whether 
there was anything in the old faith that in any measure prepared 
the way for the new. A brief glance at the Odinic faith is there- 
fore necessary. 

By inquiries into the origin of the Old Northern family, we get 
no light on the subject of their religion. Indeed, the origin of the 
Northmen itself is veiled in obscurity. We only know that they 
descended from the ancient Cimbri stock, which came out of 
Seythia before the Christian era, and which is always spoken of 
by the early writers as homogeneous with the old Germanic race.} 
Of the Cimbri we know but little. Our only real acquaintance 
with them being gained from the account of their descent upon 
southern Europe, shout a hundred and twenty years before Christ, 
when they at one time threatened Rome herself with fire and 
sword, 

Odin probably existed somewhere near seventy years before the 
present era, and soon after the mythology of the Northmen appears 
to have assumed something of its later shape. In their system 
there was a supreme council of three gods: Odin, Thor, and Frey. 
Afterwards came the good and gentle Balder, who, in many re- 
spects, appears not altogether unlike our Christ. Then followed 
Brage, the patron of eloquence and poetry, and his wife Iduna, 


1 Hence it is that Germans are so forward to claim the heritage of the northman, and 
incline to share the glory of Northern literature. Yet the composition that many Ger- 
mans are so proud of, Niebelungen Lied, existed first in the Icelandic. 
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charged with the keeping of certain apples; then Heimdall, the 
porter of the gods, and the builder of the rainbow ; Loke, the 
Northman’s Satan, and his children, the Wolf Fenrir, the Serpent 
Midgord, and Hela, or Death, whose abode was a place of terrible 
cold, instead, as southern nations supposed, one of fiery heat. Of 
numerous other characters it is here unnecessary to speak. 

Their cosmogony suggests the second verse in Genesis, but more 
decidedly that of the old heathen nations. Says the ** Voluspa,” — 


“ Then was in times of old, 
Where Ymir dwelt, 
Nor land nor sea, 
Nor gelid waves; 
Earth existed not, 
Nor heaven above, 
’T was a chaotic chasm, 
And grass nowhere.”’ 


According to the Eddas, after Balder! was slain by the enmity 
of Thor, there would come a period called the * Twilight of the 
Gods.” 

In this twilight of the gods is said there will come a winter, when 
the snow will fly from the four corners of the earth with piercing 
winds and terrible frost, in which the sun can lend no warmth. 
This will last until war and discord prevail over the whole earth, 
when brothers shall kill one another for gain, and not spare their 
own children. Or according to the poetic Edda : — 


“Then shall brethren be 
Each others’ bane, 
And sisters’ children rend 
The ties of kin. 
Hard will be the age, 
And harlotry prevail. 
An axe-age, a sword-age, 
Shields oft cleft in twain 
A storm-age, a wolf-age 
Ere earth shall meet its doom.” 


Then the Wolf Fenrir devours the sun, the stars fall from 
heaven, the earth quakes, the mountains topple from their foun- 
dation, the great Serpent Midgord escapes from his prison, the sea 


1 Balder does not appear, like Achilles, to have been invulnerable at all points save one, 
yet his mother Frigga, wife of Odin, and goddess of the earth, had charmed all things, ex- 
cept one, so that they could not hurthim. At receptions of the gods, the assembled divini- 
ties used to amuse themselves by casting spears at him to test the effect. Frigga foolishly 
told Thor what that one uncharmed thing was, namely, the sacred mistletoe. Thor there- 
fore caused a piece of this to be thrown at him, which pierced his body and caused his 
death. 
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overflows the whole earth, and the ship Naglar floats upon the 
waves, 

But having stated thus much, filling the imagination by a few 
strong touches of the pencil, with images of great sublimity, the 
Edda suddenly becomes childish, and tells the disciple of Odin that 
he must be careful to die with his nails pared, for the reason that 
the ship Naglar is built of the nails of dead men, and that it is for 
the interests of both gods and men that its building should be de- 
layed as long as possible. 

Then the Wolf Fenrir comes upon the scene, and advances with 
open jaws that reach from earth to heaven; fire blazes from his 
nostrils and eyes, while the Midgord Serpent fills the water and sky 
with rankling poison. The crisis has now arrived, and Heimdall 
sounds his horn to call the gods to arms, and Odin leads forth his 
hosts to the field of battle, and the fight begins. Odin attacks the 
Wolf, Thor fights the Serpent, and Frey combats Surtur, who 
scatters around him flames of fire. Finally Odin is swallowed, 
Thor is suffocated, and Loke and Heimdall slay each other. After 
this, Surtur fills the whole earth with fire, and all things are con- 
sumed. Nevertheless a new earth and a new heaven soon appear 
with meadows and green fields, and all things beautiful, where the 
fruits are brought forth without toil, sorrow is unknown, a palace 
rises from the earth, shining in a brightness above the sun, in 
which the just shall dwell forever. The wicked, on the other hand, 
are dismissed to realms of untold pain, and a Supreme God presides 
over all, 

It is hardly necessary for us here to delay to point out the analo- 
gies between this general statement of the Odinic faith and the 
Christian religion. The most ordinary mind will readily perceive 
an embryo doctrine of the Trinity, a theory of rewards and punish- 
ment, hints of the evil times that our Lord tells us will precede the 
last days, the destruction of the world by fire, and the new heavens 
and the new earth as described by St. John. All the Eddaic doe- 
trines were held to in a Calvinistic spirit, the sternness of which 
would have edified Calvin himself. 

There was, indeed, no doctrine of atonement in the Northman’s 
faith, as every true man was expected to carve out a right to 
Walhalla with his good sword; yet in that age no scientific doc- 
trine of the atonement could be said to exist, while the general 
teaching set forth the merit of good works in a light that would 
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be altogether acceptable to the Northern mind. In his own doc- 
trine of an intermediate state, the Northman would also find an 
excuse for Purgatory ; and thus, witha skillful priest, the transition 
from the pagan faith to a nominal Christianity would to many 
seem easy, natural, and just. Yet there was no doubt a party in 
Greenland as in Iceland, and on the continent, that would view a 
change with hostility. These, probably, possessed all the disgust 
of the Druids for Christianity, but in fighting for Odin they would 
meet with more desperate odds, and hence when royal authority 
intervened, and gave paganism the alternative to fight or die, it 
chose a peaceable termination of the question, and gave up the 
ghost. On the continent of Europe, where the old superstition had 
ample opportunities for prolonging the contest, it continued to exist 
for a long period, but in Greenland it was forced to accept the anal- 
ogies pointed out, and decide the question at once. Here, too, an 
appeal was evidently made to reason, while in Norway, Christianity 
was promulgated at the head of an armed force, which excited all 
the combativeness of the Northmen, and led them in multitudes of 
instances to become martyrs to the old faith, and defy Christianity 
with their latest breath. In North America the transition from 
the Mallet of Thor to the Cross of Christ, was therefore a work of 
peace. , 

Still, at the outset, the Christian faith was but poorly appreci- 
ated, and the Greenland colonists were generally disciples only in 
name. They doubtless felt the taunts of those who plied them with 
the query, —‘* Have you heard that our god Thor has challenged 
your Christ to fight, and that he dare not meet him ?” 

In the space allotted to this Article, it will be impossible to de- 
scribe with any fullness the successive events in the progress of the 
Church, and we can do little more than to state that in the begin- 
ning of the twelfth century it was found necessary to take some 
measures to insure a better ecclesiastical government. An. effort 
was therefore made to secure a resident Bishop. Eric Gnupson, of 
Iceland, was selected for this office, and proceeded to Greenland 
about a. p. 1112. It is however a curious fact that he was not con- 
secrated, though he performed the duties of the oftice, until a. p. 
1120. At this time he repaired to Denmark, where he was regu- 
larly consecrated by Adzur, Archbishop of Lund. But he did not 
return to Greenland, and accepted a new opening, which will be 
mentioned in its proper place. 
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The decision of Bishop Eric having been made known in Green- 
land, an assembly was called in the year 1123, when Sokke, one 
of the principal men, represented the necessity that existed for a 
chief pastor, and induced the people to send an embassy to the 
King Sigurd, of Norway, to secure a Bishop. The person selected 
to represent them was Einar, son of Sokke, who at once set sail for 
that country, carrying with him valuable presents of ivory and fur. 
His mission was successful, and in the year 1128 Arnold, a Priest 
of Norway, was solemnly set apart by Archbishop Adzur, as 
Bishop of Greenland. 

The Chronicles of those days give a list of no less than seven- 
teen Bishops, who successively ruled the Church in Greenland, 
residing at Garda, the Episcopal seat. The list is as follows: — 


. Eric, consecrated a. p. 1121; 
. Arnold, A. D. 1128, afterwards first Bishop of Hammar, Norway ; 
Jonas I. a. pb. 1150; 
. Jonas IT. a. p. 1188; 
Helgo, a. p. 1212; 
6. Nicholas, a. p. 1234; 
Olaus, A. p. 1240; 

8. Thorder, A. p. 1288 ; 

9. Arno, A. D. 1314; 
10. Jonas, A. D. 13438. 


~ con 


or 


~I 


The dates of the consecration of the following Bishops are not 
known : — 


12. Berthold; 13. Gregory; 14. Andrew; 15. John; 16. Henry ; 
17. Andreas. 


Andrew was the last Bishop of whom we have any account. He 
was consecrated A. D. 1406, by Askill, but after his departure was 
never heard from again, except once, in the year 1409, when he 
officiated at a marriage in the cathedral of Garda. 

We have some additional particulars concerning the church in 
Greenland in the chronicle of Ivar Bardsen,! the steward of one 
of the Bishops of Greenland. From this chronicle we learn that 
the Cathedral Church was at Garda, and that near a village called 
Wartsdale was an abbey dedicated to Saints Olaf and Augustine. 
The church of St. Nicholas is also mentioned. The * Gripla” gives 


1 This curious document has come from the press of Joel Munsell, Albany, translated, 
with notes and general introduction. 
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a list of no less than sixteen churches. Extensive glebes were set 
apart for the benefit of Religion, and Jarge hunting and fishing 
privileges, placed under the control of the Bishop, formed a con- 
stant source of revenue. 

The theology taught was that of the Roman Church, and, so far 
as we are able to judge, was characterized by its ordinary features. 
The doctrine of the Mass, and prayers for the dead, appear, in 
course of time, to have become firmly fixed in the public mind. 

Among the funereal monuments, we have a tombstone with the 
following inscription cut in Runic letters : — 


Viepis Mars DAUGHTER RESTS HERE. 
May Gop GLADDEN HER Sovt.! 


The Christian year was ey understood and observed, so that 
on an island, lying in 72° 25! N., and 56° 51’ W., Parry found a 
stone with an inscription, which is translated thus : — 


Eruine SicgHvatson, AND Biorn THorpArson, AND EINDRID 
Oppson, ON SATURDAY BEFORE ASCENSION WEEK, RAISED 
THESE WORKS AND CLEARED GrounD, 1135. 


Of the causes which led to the extinction of the colonies in 
Greenland we cannot speak with entire certainty, though starva- 
tion, disease, and the neglect of the mother country, all probably 
combined to produce this result, after the settlements had stood for 
a period of no less than three hundred years.? Still, the reality 
of the Icelandic occupation of Greenland is attested to-day, not 
only by unimpeachable histories, but by massive remains of 

1 The more literal translation would be — “ Vigdis Mar's daughter whiles here;”’ the 
Icelandic Huilir, meaning to pass the time pleasantly. In this connection we may give an 
epitaph from a runic tombstone in Uts Kalar, in Iceland : — 


“Here whiles Bretina Orms- Daughter; Cesel say ye a Pater Noster for her soul.’ 
Or, — 
“Riven is the body 
The soul runs for herself.”’ 
Which in freer English stands: — 
“ Fail, Flesh! From thee 
The soul speeds free.” 
Prof. Gislason thus renders the idea from the Swedish, of the noble Bishop Esaias Teg- 
nér: — 


“ Light the loosen’d South then glideth 
Far away from this poor earth.” 


See The Runic Hall, by Prof. Geo. Stephens, F. S. A., Copenhagen, 1868, p. 24. 
2 The same end would have overtaken Iceland, but for the enterprise of Bristol mer- 
chants, who sailed thither to trade at that period. 
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churches, dwellings, and miscellaneous ruins scattered far and wide 
on the western coast. 

And here, in connection with the Church of Greenland, we may 
profitably draw some illustrations of the Northman’s religious life, 
using the Saga of Einar Sokkeson, which also gives an account of 
the introduction of the second Bishop. The first, and probably 
the only English version of this Saga extant, is in the possession 
of the writer, yet the lack of space forbids the insertion of more 
than a few extracts. 

The original composition dates back to the twelfth century, and 
was probably written on the spot where the events alluded to 
transpired. It lifts the curtain upon strange scenes, and shows that 
whatever the Northmen may have known of the form of godliness, 
they were not slow to deny its power. 

The Saga sets out with the account, already alluded to, of the 
meeting of the people to deliberate on the subject of the Bishopric, 
and of the embassy of Einar, son of Sokke, to Norway. After 
stating the king's favorable reply, the writer says that the king 
called a man named Arnold : — 

“ He was a pious Priest, and well fitted to be the teacher of the people. 
The king asked him to prepare for this difficult task, for the sake of God 
and his request. And then he said,‘I will send thee to Denmark to 
Adzur, Archbishop of Lund, with letters bearing my seal.’ Arnold an- 
swered that he was unwilling to think of such a thing; in the first place, 
because he did not feel himself much inclined; that he did not wish to 
part with his friends and relations; and that, in the third place, he would 
have to deal with a difficult set of people. The king then said, that as 
much more hardships as were suffered here, so much greater the reward 
that they would receive hereafter. Then Arnold said that he had not 
the heart to refuse the request of the king. ‘ But,’ he added, ‘if I am 
consecrated a Bishop, I propose this condition : that Einar shall bind him- 
self with an oath to protect the rights of the Bishopric, and the property 
consecrated to God, and punish every one who attacks it, and be the 
defender of all those things that belong to the Church.’ ” 

This was readily agreed to by Einar, and in course of time 
Arnold was consecrated Bishop; when Einar, adding to his 
former gifts to King Sigurd a huge Greenland bear, sailed with the 
new-made dignitary to Iceland, from whence, after the winter had 
passed, they went to Greenland. It is told, in proof of the 
humility of Bishop Arnold, that he mended the wool-card of a 
poor woman while in Iceland. The Saga relates that once, when 
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riding out with a party, he stopped to rest at a village, where an 
old woman came forth, and, addressing the first person she met, 
said, “* My little brother,! thou must fasten the teeth in my card.’ 
He received the card, and agreed to mend it, and took a hammer out 
of his sack and fastened the tooth, so that the old woman was very 
well pleased. This man,” continues the Saga, “ was the Bishop 
himself. He was skillful to do everything, and this circumstance 
shows what a humble man he was.” 

When the spring opened, the Bishop and Einar sailed for 
Greenland, and reached Garda in safety, where the Episcopal 
residence was again established, Einar being one of his strongest 
supporters. This took place a. p. 1129. 

But the administration of the new prelate was destined to 
prove stormy; for in course of time a party of his people who 
went northward to hunt found a vessel from Norway driven upon 
the shore, and the crew lying dead in a hut, where they had 
perished of starvation. The vessel was a trading vessel that 
belonged to Arnbiérn, the master, and was richly freighted. The 
property was therefore brought away, and divided, with the consent 
of the Bishop, between the finders and the Episcopal See, while 
the bones of the dead men were interred at the cathedral church 
in Garda. 

When the news reached Norway, Ozsur, a relation of Arnbiérn, 
fitted out three ships and sailed to Greenland to recover the 
property. The Saga states that he arrived there, and that — 

“ It came to pass that Ozsur declared to the Bishop that he expected 
to receive the inheritance of his relation Arnbidrn, and asked the Bishop 
to deliver the goods into the hand of himself and his companions. The 
Bishop replied that he had received the goods in conformity with the laws 
of Greenland, provided for such cases, and said that it was most proper 
that the goods should be used for the benefit of the souls of the former 
owners, and for the benefit of the church where their bones were entombed; 
and further declared that it showed the lack of a right spirit now to 


present claims on such property.” 


Ozsur, therefore, appealed to the law, the common resort of the 
Northmen, both in Iceland and Greenland; but when the case 
came before the court, the influence of Einar was such that their 
suit was rejected. Thereupon Ozsur went to the shore, and in 
revenge chopped open the side of a ship lying there, and then 

sailed to the western part of the settlement. 


1 This seems to indicate that the Bishop was of diminutive stature. 
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The meek Prelate, we are told, was “ very angry when he heard that 
the ship was ruined, and called Einar, son of Lokke, and said: ‘ Now, I 
must remind you of your promise which you gave with an oath before we 
left Norway, that you would avenge every wrong done to the Church and 
its property, whosoever may have committed it. Now it seems to me that 
Ozsur forfeited his life when he destroyed our property . . . . and 
I call you an oath-breaker if it end peaceably.” 


But Einar was less anxious to shed blood than this man of God, 
and replied, that Ozsur had something to urge in extenuation, 
whereupon the Bishop left him angry. Nevertheless, when they 
afterwards assembled at Langness to celebrate a festival, the Bishop 
sung the Mass, and Ozsur was present “ standing at the south side 
of the church close to the wall,” and was there advised by a man 
of the Bishop’s party to be on his guard, and become reconciled to 
the Prelate. T he latter admonition was without effect. 

When the service was ended, the Bishop and his followers pro- 
ceeded to the house where the tables had been laid for a feast. 
When they reached the house we are told that, — 


“ Einar turned away from the company and went back to the church- 
yard alone, took an axe from the hands of a man who had come there 
to attend divine service, and came to the south side of the church-yard. 
Ozsur was standing there, leaning upon his axe. Einar gave him at 
once a mortal wound, and then went where the tables were laid. Einar 
came up to the table opposite the Bishop, but said nothing. Afterwards, 
Brandr, the son of Thorde, came into the house before the Bishop and 
said, ‘Is there any news brought you, my lord?’ The Bishop said that 
he had not heard anything; ‘but what have you to say?’ He replied, 
‘ Just now a man was obliged to fall down outside.” The Bishop asked, 
‘ Who was the cause of this, and to whom has it happened?’ Brandr 
said that he was near the man who was able to tell. The Bishop asked 
(Einar) ‘ Art thou the cause of the death of Ozsur ?’ He answered, ‘ Of 
course I am.’ The Bishop said, ‘Such things are bad, but for this there 
is an excuse.’” 

The Prelate, doubtless, held that the end sanctified the means, 
and thus looked with complacency upon the murder of Ozsur, who 
had clearly perished at his instigation. Next, — 

“Brandr proposed that the corpse should be washed, and that the 
vigilia should be sung over it. The Bishop said that he would give time 
for that purpose; and the men then sat down at the tables, but did not 


eat much. 
VOL. XXI. 23 
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“The Bishop desiring to get a man to sing over the corpse, Einar 
insisted that it was right to give the body honorable burial. The Bishop 
said that he thought it was not proper to bring the body to the (cathe- 
dral) church, ‘ but on account of your request it shall be buried here at 
this church where no priest lives.’ Yet he would not allow the men to 
sing over the corpse before it was dressed in the burial clothes.” 


The murder of Ozsur led to great divisions and quarrels, ending 
in the death of Einar and a general battle between the Green- 
landers and the crews of the merchant vessels from abroad. But 
it is not our purpose to quote farther from this deeply interesting 
narrative, since enough has been given to show the character of the 
Christianity that prevailed among the Northmen in that distant 
age, when, as in the churches of England and the Continent, the 
life’s-blood of men was often shed between the porch and the 
altar. 

We have now to turn and inquire what connection the 
Church in Greenland had with the more southern portions of 
the North American Continent. This subject, however, in the 
absence of the needed material, will be quickly dispatched. 

Five different expeditions, between the years a. p. 1000-1012, 
were sent to that part of New England called by the Northmen 
* Vinland the Good,” on account of the abundance of vines 
found growing wild, and in the fourth of these we have a reference 
to acts of religion. Prior to this, however, in the year a. p. 986, 
one Biorne, in sailing to Greenland, was blown southward upon 
this coast, and in his ship was the first Christian man whom we 
find mentioned in connection with the American Continent. This 
man was a native of the Hebrides, and composed the song known 
as Havgerdinger, which contains the first Christian prayer offered 
in connection with a voyage to this Continent. Of this we have 
two versions, one of which runs literally as follows : — 

“T to the monk’s protector pray 
That he will give my voyage good luck; 


The heaven’s great Ruler 
Save me from danger.” 


The rest of the song has perished, and yet these lines are left as 
the interesting monument of the first known Christian man who 
visited our Continent. 

The act of worship previously alluded to, was in the Expedition 
_ of Karlsefne, who visited New England in 1006-9. In connection 
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with this was the first and only instance of the worship of the 
god Thor. 

In the course of this expedition they fell short of food, and it is 
related that “ afterwards they prayed to God to send them food.” 
From the circumstances of the case, we must infer that they held 
united or common prayer in this season of distress, thus forming 
what we might, perhaps, call the first New England Fast Day. But 
it is said that their prayers were not answered so speedily as they 
desired, and hence one Thorball, a rude pagan who happened to be 
in the company, went away by himself. And as he failed to 
return, they looked for him at the end of four days, finding him at 
last “ lying on the top of a rock; there he lay stretched out, with 
open eyes, blowing through his mouth and muttering to himself.” 
Soon after this the carcass of a whale was cast ashore, when the 
pagan boasted that it had happened through his intercession, 
saying, * It is clear that the Red-beard (Thor) is more prompt to 
give aid than your Christ. This food is a reward for a hymn 
which I made to my god Thor.” And the narrative adds that the 
people were so disgusted that they ‘“* would not eat any more, and 
threw what was left from the rock”’ into the sea, ‘ committing 
themselves to God.” 

It is also interesting to note that in this expedition Karlsefne 
carried away two boys taken from the natives, who were baptized. 

So, likewise, we have a recognition of Christianity in the dying 
commands of Thorvald Ericson who, having received a mortal 
wound in a fight with the natives in Massachusetts Bay (a. p. 
1002), said, “* Ye shall plant a Cross at my head and one at my 
feet, and call the place Crossaners;”’ that is, Cape of the Cross, 
which is, probably, Gurnet Point, near Plymouth, where Chris- 
tianity was recognized by the Northmen six centuries before the 
Puritans landed on the memorable rock. 

These are some of the scanty gleanings in regard to the 
Christianity of New England in the eleventh century. The visits 
made by the Northmen to that coast were, probably, experiments ; 
and we have no account of any expedition remaining in the 
country for a longer period than three years. Still we find that 
Bishop Eric, the first Prelate of Greenland, resigned his see to go 
to Vinland. His object in making the voyage is not stated, yet it 
is a fact that the annals of Iceland contain this statement: “ Eric, 
Bishop of Greenland, went to search out Vinland.” This took 
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place in the year 1121. That this prelate went on a missionary 
tour may possibly be conceded; yet, what he accomplished, how 
long he remained, or even whether he reached Vinland, we shall 
probably never know. The author of the new volume of the 
** Maine Historical Society’s Collections ” indeed tells us — ‘* This 
Priest is said to have sailed to Vinland ! for missionary purposes ; ” 
yet this is not intimated by any ancient authority whatsoever, and 
is simply an inference made in modern times. 

Before the Northern antiquarians began to collect the literature 
of the North, many valuable Sagas had perished, and now we have 
to lament the absence of material which if preserved, would have 
bridged over many chasms. 

Professor Rafn conjectured that after the voyage of Freydis to 
Vinland in the year 1012, other expeditions were sent out, and 
that permanent colonies were established, to which Bishop Eric 
may have gone to minister. In his zeal he went so far as to rec- 
ognize a relic of the Icelandic occupation in the celebrated New- 
port Mill, which he conjectured was a baptistery, while a record of 
Karlsefne’s expedition was imagined in the pictures of Dighton 
Rock. These speculations were of course well meant, but they 
did nothing to advance the credit of Icelandic history to its present 
high position. The conjectures in regard to the permanent occu- 
pation of the country by the Northmen, given in the hastily pre- 
pared volume of the Maine Historical Society already alluded to, 
are |:kewise unfortunate in their character, since in some respects 
they flatly contradict the plain statements of the Sagas themselves, 
and in all have no foundation in fact. The Northmen in subse- 
quent times may have often sailed to New England. Yet we have 
no record of their voyages, and true wisdom therefore teaches us to 
abstain from dogmatizing on the subject. 

During the interval between the death of the last Bishop of 

1 It is worthy of mention here that this country was known on the Continent of Europe 
during the eleventh century. The celebrated Adam of Bremen, in his history of 1073, ma- 
terials for which he collected in Denmark, at the court of King Sueno, tells us of this same 
country of Vinland, which the best and latest Icelandic geographers put down as a “ part of 
Europe,’ supposing that the land extended around northward, connecting Norway with 
Greenland. Adam writes as follows, “Supposing it to be an island, which they called Vin- 
land, because the vine would grow there without cultivation, and because it produced the 
best sort of wine. That besides, plenty of fruits grow in this country without planting, is 
not mere opinion, but J have this news from very authentic and trustworthy relations of the 
Danes.’ Parts of Massachusetts and Rhode Island were early celebrated on account of the 


wild grapes, while farther eastward, on the coast, an island was in early times, and for the 
same reason, called “ The Isle of Bacchus.” 
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Greenland and the voyage of Columbus !— rather we should say 
by Cabot, since the latter saw this Continent fourteen months before 
the former, — Greenland was not wholly lost to the mother coun- 
try. Among the probable voyages to this Continent during the 
fifteenth century, are those of John Vuz Costa Corteral, of 1462, 
John Skohms the Pole in 1476, and Mr. Bergen, merchants, of 
1484; not to mention the Biscay fishermen, who probably sailed 
to the coasts of Labrador, where, enveloped in the drenching fogs, 
they patiently hauled up the cod for ‘the abstemious faithful in 
Lent. Indeed, we know that Columbus came near eclipsing him- 
self, when in the year after Koluns, 1477, he sailed a hundred 
leagues beyond Iceland, and unconsciously almost sailed into 
American waters.” 

But though there was a continuation of voyages to America 
during the fifteenth century, the ecclesiastical connection appears 
to have been lost; and therefore in closing let us glance at the 
second introduction of Christianity, having reference now to the 
northern part of the Continent, as the relation of Christianity to 
the voyages of Columbus and his followers is better understood. 

As regards the Continent of North America, we often find pop- 
ular writers speaking as if the second introducticn of Christianity 
began at Plymouth Rock, where we are frequently told even at 
the present time, the first sermon heard in America was preached 
in 1620; while Churchmen, beating the air for the apostolic order, 
have met this assumption with others equally unfounded. The 
controversy has, even recently, been conducted in a fashion that 
alternately excites our mirth and disgust. Finding the Puritan 
party boasting of the Plymouth lay sermon of 1620, the Church- 
man has gleefully begged his opponent to remember the Popham 
Colony at Sagadahoc, on the shores of Maine, in 1607-8, where 
the Rev. Richard Seymour performed the services of the Church 
of England, and consecrated the soil to Apostolic faith. In turn, 
he is told that this was a colony of “ convicts,” destitute of religious 
character, the “ refuse of English jails ’ sent out on an experiment 
under the patronage of a * corrupt and venal judge.” Moreover, 
there were the Calvinists in the expedition of De Monts in 1604-5. 


1 It is gratifying to feel assured that one may, at the present time, maintain the priority 
of voyages to America by Europeans from the Continent, without incurring the suspicion of 
desiring to asperse the character and achievements of Columbus. The world moves. 

2 See Select Letiers of Columbus. 
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To this it has been replied that the Prayer Book was probably used 
in the expedition of Gosnold, who began a settlement on the island 
of Cuttyhunk in 1602, which is not unlikely, since Saltern, one of 
the party, afterwards took orders in the English Church. And, as 
if finally to vindicate the glory of that venerable body, we have had 
platitudes about the “ first baptism ever performed in America,” set 
down for the island of Roanoke, the “ first Church,” at Jamestown, 
and the * positively ” first service, so “ happily discovered” (in a 
very familiar record), in connection with the expedition of Frob- 
isher of 1577, when Master Woolfall performed divine service on 
the coast of Labrador. 

Yet on no such grounds can the Church of England claim the 
precedence in America. The Roman Church has the priority as 
regards time, both in the age before and after Columbus. There 
were doubtless priests, and religious services on this coast before 
the year 1504. Yetin the account of the privy expenses of 
Henry VII., under date of April 8, we find two pounds put down 
on account of * A prest that goeth to the new Isle,” that is, New- 
foundland. Few if any vessels sailed to the west in those days 
without an ecclesiastic, and as often as the explorers touched upon 
the coast the Mass was doubtless celebrated, and the strains around 
the Vexillum Regis were heard, rising and swelling in triumph on 
the echoing air. 

As early as 1577, while Martin Luther was thundering at Rome, 
no less than fifty sail of vessels were in the harbor of St. Johns at 
one time ; while ten years later seventeen vessels were at the same 
place. And we find (Hakluyt, v. iii. p. 129), that in this year 
*“ King Henry VIII. sent two faire ships, wel manned and vit- 
ualled, having in them divers, cunning men to seek strange regions, 
and so they set forth out of the Thames, the 20th of May, in the 
19th yeare of his raigne.” Hakluyt says, that he “ made great 
inquiry * who * those cunning men should be,” and was informed 
by “Sir Martine Frobisher” and “ M. Richard Allen” that a 
canon of St. Paul’s, London, “ which was a great Mathematician, 
and a man endued with wealth, did much advance the action, and 
went therein himself in person.” They could not tell Hakluyt the 
name of this man. And Biddle, in his ** Life of Cabot,’’ complains 
that this statement has been copied from Hakluyt into nearly every 
history of discovery from that period down to Barrow, Dr. 

Lardner, and the Edinburgh Cabinet Library, often accompanied 
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by expressions of indignation, and regret that no record had been 
made of the vessels and persons employed. Nevertheless, at the 
very time these complaints were made, any one might have obtained 
light on the subject, by consulting Purchas (vol. iii. p. 809), where 
we find a letter from the captain of one of these ships, the Mary 
Guilford, written in the harbor of St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
August 8, 1527. There is also part of a letter written seven days 
later by the chaplain of the expedition, Albert de Prato. It was 
written in Latin, and addressed to Cardinal Wolsey: Cardinali 
et Domino Legato Anglie. It closes as follows: Apud le Baya 
Saint John in Terris Novis die x. Auguste, 1527, Rene Puts vest. 
humilis Servus, Alburtus de Prato. Thus, almost accidentally, we 
learn that a priest was in this ship, and that this priest, a Canon 
of St. Paul’s, was a friend and protégé of Cardinal Wolsey, and 
that he was coasting on the same shores in the Mary Guilford, 
where fifty years before Master Woolfall officiated on the Labrador 
coast with the Book of Common Prayer. 

Careful research will doubtless bring to light many interesting 
facts connected with the services of Christianity at this period. 
Yet, whatever we may learn, it is hardly reasonable to suppose 
that any future discovery will give the Church of England priority 
in time. During the period of which we speak, the Protestant 
Churchmen of England were not animated by that intense desire 
to extend the Faith which led the adherents of Rome to compass 
sea and land. One of the earliest expeditions sent out after the 
Reformation, that of Willoughby, 1553, was expressly instructed 
to pass over the religious question “in silence, without any dec- 
laration of it,” though daily prayer was to be said by a chaplain 
on board of every ship. Thus they kept their faith to themselves 
in a sense not contemplated by the apostle. 

Yet though the Roman Church was unquestionably the first to 
appear on the ground, both in the early and later occupation of the 
country, it of course has no ecclesiastical significance. One Roman 
Catholic writer has indeed suggested a Papal claim founded even 
on the occupation of the country by the Northmen. Yet since 
there is no temporal power to support the claim, it will be obliged 
to stand on its own merits. The question of spiritual rule will 
therefore be regulated by the ability of the respective ecclesiastical 
bodies to sway individual minds. No fulsome edict, no tyrannica] 
canon, and no heartless partition, will now avail. As the kingdom 
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of Heaven suffereth violence, the violent will occupy this fair land 
by force. The struggle must be directed towards something real, 
for actual power, not nominal precedence, since under our free in- 
stitutions spiritual might will make right, and the race is open to 
all. 

In drawing to a close it must be observed that the post-Colum- 
bian period has been briefly treated, and held in subordination to 
the main object in view, namely, the ante-Columbian Church. 
That period is comparatively little known, and less understood, but 
it nevertheless has its attractions. The period extends over no less 
than a space of three hundred years, and abounds in interesting 
and important events. 

Besides the people in whose deeds we are thus concerned should 
have an especial attraction to us. They were bone of our bone 
and flesh of our flesh. We fable, in a great measure, when we 
talk about our “ Saxon inheritance.” It is from the Northmen 
that we derive our vital energy, our freedom of thought, and, in a 
measure that we do not begin to suspect, our strength of speech. 
Notwithstanding their rudeness, which belonged less to the man 
than to the age, they were, in a truer sense than it can be affirmed 
of any modern exiles, the Pilgrim Fathers of the North. They above 
all things desired to be free. And the freedom which they sought 
they gained. In a lonely, ice-bound region, they founded an aristo- 
cratic republic, raised up an imperishable Literature, and compiled 
a wise and comprehensive body of Law. It was men of this stamp, 
who reared the first Church in America (whose walls are even 
standing to-day), and uttered the first Christian prayer on the New 
England shore. We can therefore never feel insensible either to 
their Literature or Religion. The former, in its purity and strength, 
may excel the latter, yet as time rolls on, their faith and ecclesias- 
tical history will more and more absorb the attentive antiquarian’s 
mind. 





Art. III.— SCHOLASTIC AND TRIDENTINE SOTERI- 
OLOGY. 


To the Anselmic doctrine of Satisfaction, the theory of Abélard 


stands sharply opposed. 
Pierre Abélard (Petrus Abelardus) was born at Palais, near 
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Nantes, in France, a. p. 1079. He was a scholar of great reputa- 
tion and commanding intellect. His lectures were attended by 
more than three thousand pupils from all parts of Europe. But in 
the midst of his splendor he fell, a victim to his unbridled passion. 
He is known to the world chiefly through the fame of his intrigue 
with the beautiful and noble-minded Heloise, at which time he 
was canon of Paris. After his mutilation he retired to a monas- 
tery, and became subsequently Abbot of Ruys. He was charged 
with heresy by Bernard of Clairvaux, before the councils of Sois- 
sons (1121), and Lens (1140), and at length condemned as a her- 
etic. His condemnation was just, for he did more to corrupt the- 
ology than any teacher of his age. His latter days were embit- 
tered by persecution, and he died at the monastery of St. Marcellus, 
near Chalons (1142), ztat 63. 

It is a noticeable fact that men of corrupt moral principles are 
seldom, if ever, sound in the Faith. Good and virtuous men some- 
times fall into pernicious heresies ; but the immoral man is a heretic 
by nature. ‘ They will not endure sound doctrine.” ‘* For every 
one that doeth evil hateth the light, neither cometh to the light, 
lest his deeds should be reproved.” It was so with Abélard. He 
was at heart a worldly man, and sin and justice to him were of less 
importance than they were in the view of the pious Anselm. He 
began with the attribute of compassion. The Deity can pardon 
man on his repentance, for nothing can limit the compassion of 
God. Repentance, and that alone, is required of man, and then his 
redemption takes place by a fiat of God. Abélard rejects emphat- 
ically the dogma of ** Satan’s claims.”” How could Lazarus rest in 
Abraham’s bosom (he asks), and yet both be in the embrace of the 
devil? There isa great gulf between the elect and the lost, which 
the devil can never pass so as to seize upon the elect. 

Why, then, was an Atonement necessary? The solution is in 
God’s love. The object of the Incarnation and Death of Christ 
was simply to produce penitence in mankind! The heart of man is 
thereby melted into contrition. Abélard speaks much of Christ’s 
intercession for men. He says, — ‘It is just that he should be 
heard in behalf of men ;”’ where the word “ just” means “ con- 
gruous,” * fit.” Abélard denies alike * Satan’s claims,” and the 
** Satisfaction-theory ” of Archbishop Anselm. 

“ But to us it seems that in this we have been justified in the Blood of 
Christ, and reconciled to God ; that through this singular grace exhibited 
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to us that His Son should have taken our nature, and in Himself both in 
word, and in setting us an example, persevered even unto death. He has 
drawn us nearer to Himself by love, so that warmed by so great a gift of 
divine grace, true affection will not fear to endure anything on His ac- 
count. . . . . And so our redemption is that supreme love (wrought) in 
us by the passion of Christ, which not only frees us from the bondage of 
sin, but gains for us the true liberty of the sons of God, that we may fulfill 
all things through love, rather than through fear, of Him who has shown 
us such great grace, greater than which, on His own testimony, cannot be 
found.” (Ab. comment. in epist. ad Rom. lib. II.) 


Abélard says nothing of a necessity grounded in the nature of 
God. It is free, divine grace which planned the Redemption, by 
its manifestation making the sinner inwardly free from sin by 
awaking in him love to Christ. The two schoolmen, Anselm and 
Abélard, stand opposed to each other. The former grounds the 
Atonement in the divine justice, which demands an infinite equiv- 
alent for the infinite guilt of sin, and a necessity founded in the na- 
ture of God. The latter can see only the free grace of God, which 
blots out sin by the love which it awakens in the human heart ; 
and with sin itself, removes also the guilt of sin. Far different was 
the doctrine of the saintly Bernard of Clairvaux. 

Bernard, Abbot of Clairvaux, the great antagonist of Abélard, 
was born at Fontaine, in Burgundy (1091), of noble parentage. 
He became the oracle of Christian Europe (called ‘* doctor mellif- 
luus’’), and his writings were styled, in the high-flown language 
of the day, “a stream from Paradise.” Martin Luther said of 
him, — “ If there has ever been a pious monk who feared God, it 
was St. Bernard ; whom alone I hold in much higher esteem than 
allother monks and priests throughout the globe.” Nor was this 
high encomium altogether undeserved. 

Bernard is classed among the mystic theologians, and was a-de- 
termined foe to Abélard and his rationalizing soteriology. 

1. He defended a modified theory of “ Satan’s claims,” distin- 
guishing between a jus acquisitum and a jus nequiter usurpatum, 
justi tamen permissum. The latter he ascribes to the devil. ‘So 
therefore man justly was held captive : yet so that neitherin man, 
nor in the devil was that justice, but in God.” 

2. He opposes the idea that remission of sins may be the result 
of a sovereign act of God’s will, without any Satisfaction. He says 
that Redemption is indeed a work of divine mercy ; but it also 
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manifested the divine justice, in that God treated the devil rather 
in accordance with justice than by force. Man, the slave of sin, 
could do nothing of himself to recover his lost holiness ; therefore a 
foreign righteousness was given to him, since he had none of his 
own. He sets forth clearly the close connection between Christ 
and His members. ‘ Christ alone is Head and Body. Therefore 
the Head satisfied for the members, Christus pro visceribus suis.” 
Bernard follows closely the teachings of St. Augustin and St. 
Gregory the Great. 

3. He does not agree with Anselm in teaching the absolute or 
metaphysical necessity of the Atonement. He holds simply to the 
relative necessity, and in this agrees with St. Athanasius, St. Cyril 
Alex., St. Augustin, Theodoret, and St. John of Damascus. 

Hugo, Count of Blankenburg, and canon at St. Victor, a friend 
of Bernard, was styled in the bombastic language of the age, “ alter 
Augustinus, lingua Augustini.” His views on the Atonement ap- 
proach more nearly those of Anselm, though unwilling to give up 
‘** Satan’s claims.”” He makes the sacrificial element very promi- 
nent. Man by his fall into sin insulted God and came into the 
power of the devil. From this thralldom he could not escape by 
his own exertions, but God must undertake the task. Yet since 
God was Himself offended, He must first be propitiated. This 
could only be accomplished when man offered to God a perfect 
righteousness as a compensation for his fall; and when as satisfac- 
tion for the contempt which he had manifested, he had endured a 
punishment proportioned to the offense. Man could do neither, 
and therefore God must do both for him. That the work might 
proceed from man, Christ must be perfect and entire in His Hu- 
manity. Thus in Christ perfect righteousness is presented to God, 
and in the sufferings and Death of the Redeemer, God receives 
the required Atonement. God, in this way reconciled to man, 
makes war upon the devil and frees man from his power. 

The views of Hugo de S. V. can be best ascertained by a study 
of his treatise entitled “ Dialog. de sacramentis legis naturalis et 
scripte.” Inc. 4 he writes: — 


“ God gave freely to man, what man of debt should pay to God. He 
gave, therefore,a Man to man. Whom man should pay for man; who, 
that the Recompense might be worthy, should be not only equal to the 
former, but greater. Therefore, in order that a Man greater than man 
might pay for man, God was made Man for man. Christ, therefore, by 
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His Birth, paid the debt of man to the Father, and by His Death expiated 
the guilt of man, that, since He Himself sustained for man the Death He 
did not owe, man on account of that very Death might justly escape that 
which he owed, and the devil should not find room for slander, because 
he himself could not domineer over man, and man was made worthy to be 
released.” 


Peter the Lombard (Magister Sententiarum) was born at 
Novara, in Italy, consecrated Bishop of Paris, a. p. 1159, and 
1164. Bafir says of him: — 


“With Peter the Lombard, begins the period of systematizing scholas- 
ticism and endless commentaries on the sentences of the master. It is 
also the period in which commenced the system of question and answer, 
the opposition of theses and antitheses, grounds and counter-grounds, sep- 
aration and division of dogmas, without bound or limit.” 


Peter Lombard approximates Abélard in his view of the Atone- 
ment. The influence of Christ’s death seems to him to consist 
chiefly in subduing and sanctifying the human soul. The claims 
of divine justice were met to a limited extent. Christ’s sufferings 
deliver man from the penal consequences of sin, if man receive for- 
giveness in the Sacrament of Holy Baptism, and do penance for 
post-baptismal sin. Christ has taken our punishment for us, and 
freed us from the dominion of the devil. Thus we read (Senten- 
tiarum, lib. III., dist. 19, A.) :— 


“In what way have we been freed from sins through His Death? Be- 
cause through His Death, as the Apostle says, the love of God is com- 
mended to us, t. e., the exceeding and commendable love of God to- 
wards us appears in this that He gave His Son to Death for us sinners. 
By the display of such great love toward us, we are moved and stimulated 
to love God, who has done such great things for us, and through this we 
are justified, t. e., being freed from sins we are made just. ‘Therefore 
the Death of Christ justifies us, since through it love is excited in our 
hearts.” 


Still in one sense God had always loved us. 


“We have been reconciled to God, as the Apostle says, through the 
Death of Christ. This is not so to be understood, as if Christ had so rec- 
onciled us to Him, that He should begin to love those whom He had 
hated, as an enemy is reconciled to an enemy, that they should be friends 
who before had hated each other; but now we have been reconciled to a 
loving God. For not at the time when we were reconciled to Him through 
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the Blood of the Son, did He begin to love us, but before the world, be- 
fore we had any being.” 


There is an important truth contained in this observation. 
The Lombard insists on the substituted merits of Christ. 


“ For that penance, which the Church inflicts on penitents, would not 
suffice, unless the punishment (pena) of Christ, who paid for us, should 
codperate.” Of “ Satan’s claims” he said: —“ What did the Redeemer 
do to our conqueror? He held out His cross to Him as a mouse-trap: 
and put His Blood upon it as the bait!” 


A figure of speech more vivid than edifying! 

We ought not to pass unnoticed the writings of a distinguished 
theologian of the Greek Church, Nicolaus, Bishop of Methone, 
in Messenia. Concerning his life but little is known, nor is it posi- 
tively certain whether he wrote in the eleventh or twelfth century. 
In his book, entitled “Anecdoti,” he arrives at nearly the same 
conclusions which Anselm reached, though apparently unacquaint- 
ed with his writings. 

“Tt was not fitting (xpérov) that all men should die and remain under 
the power of death. To whom, then, belonged the achievement? Mani- 
festly to some sinless One. But who of all was sinless save God alone ? 
Since, therefore, the work is God’s, and without death and the sufferings 
which precede death it could not be accomplished, and since God is inca- 
pable of sufferings and death ; He assumed a nature capable of sufferings 
and death, consubstantial with us in all things, gave a hold upon His 
Flesh to death, who wrestled with Him, and subdued him by the inferior 
nature * (7. e. the Manhood). 


Nicolaus fully agrees with Anselm in maintaining the absolute 
necessity, that the Redeemer should be a God-man ; but he differs 
from him by fixing the necessity of the Death of Christ, not so 
much in the satisfaction of divine justice, as in the rescue of fallen 
man from the dominion of death and Satan, into whose power he 
had fallen. 

A very prominent Latin theologian of this epoch was John of 
Fidanza, surnamed Bonaventura (Doctor seraphicus). His name 
was translated by the Greeks into Euctychius, or Eustachius. He 
was doctor of theology (1257) at Paris, and Prapositus-general 
of the Franciscans, 1274, holding the rank of Cardinal, and was 
canonized (1482) by Pope Sixtus, 1V. Bonaventura, Alexander 
Hales (Alesius, doctor irrefragabilis, 1246), Albertus Magnus 
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(Simia Aristotelis, 1280), and other great schoolmen, were distin 
guished for their subtle analysis ; but they had not an equal power 
of synthesis. Bonaventura was doctrinally inclined to mysticism. 
Treating of the Atonement he divides the subject into six ques- 
tions : — 

Is it fit in itself that human nature should be restored ? 

Is it more fitting to restore it by a Satisfaction of justice ? 

. Could a sinless creature satisfy for the whole human race ? 
Could a sinful man, through divine grace, satisfy for himself? 
5. Was God under obligation to accept the Death of Christ ? 

6. Could God have saved the race by some other method ? 


> Co bo 


Let:us notice his treatment of some of these questions. To the 
second he replies : — 


“ Yes, for Satisfaction is conducive to the maintenance of — (1) divine 
justice, (2) divine wisdom, (3) divine omnipotence, (4) divine honor, and 
(5) divine majesty. Justice and mercy must both be maintained and in 
harmony with one another. It is fitting that God should demand a Sat- 
isfaction for injury done to His honor, and also that He should provide 
such a Satisfaction. It is also fitting (congruum) from the nature and 
character of man. It is fitting that he should do honor to the justice of 
God, by enduring punishment. But it is more praiseworthy that the 
guilty should be reconciled through a Satisfaction. The aim of the res- 
toration of the human race is to conduct us from guilt to righteousness, 
from misery to glory. . 

Objection 1. Nothing can be so fitting for God as a manifestation of 
His kindness ; and forgiveness without Satisfaction would be the highest 
manifestation of the divine mercy. 

Reply 1. This objection assumes that the attribute of kindness is the 
most necessary of all God’s attributes. But this is denied. It is not 
necessary that God should be merciful in defiance of justice. 

Rep. 2. It is not true that gratuitous remission of sin is the greatest 
possible evidence of God’s love. 

Obj. 2. The divine independence and self-sufficiency would appear in 
a nobler light, if God would pardon sin without a Satisfaction. 

Rep. The necessity of the Atonement does not rest on any such ground 
as would make God dependent, but is founded on the fitness of things and 
the welfare of the creature. 

Obj. 3. The divine omnipotence would be more impressively manifested 
by pardoning sin without a Satisfaction, than with one. 

Rep. If omnipotence abolish justice, one divine attribute would destroy 
another; which would be suicidal. 
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Obj. 4. Pardon without a Satisfaction would lay men under greater 
obligation to love and praise God. 

Rep. This is denied, because the surrender of the only-begotten Son 
as a Sacrifice for sin, will obligate man much more than gratuitous re- 
mission could. The Incarnation of God is more wonderful than the 
remission of human sins. 

Obj. 5. God, by pardoning freely, would set an example to be imitated 
by man. 

Rep. Man cannot imitate God in every respect, and is not commanded 
to do so; especially where judicial attributes are involved. In respect to 
the sacrifice of self for the good of another, God has set the highest ex- 
ample. 

Obj. 6. It would be more fitting to restore the human race immedi- 
ately, than by any intervention of the creature as in the Incarnation of 
Christ. 

Rep. This is denied ; for it is characteristic of the divine goodness to 
allow the creature to codjperate with God, so far as human nature will 
allow. Such a codperation can take place in the work of Redemption ; 
but not in the work of Creation, wherein God alone, from the nature of 
things, can work.” 


To the third and fourth questions (“Can a sinless creature sat- 
isfy forthe human race?” ‘Can a sinful man, if aided by divine 
as . ° . , 
grace, atone for his own sin?”’) Bonaventura replies in the neg- 
ative : — 


“Tt would not be fitting that the human race should owe its redemption 
to another kind of created beings.” And again, “ The idea of satisfaction 
necessarily involves the idea of suffering.” 


The influence of Anselm on this author is very apparent. Bon- 
aventura argues thus :— Satisfaction concerns either the wrong 
itself, or the injury arising from the wrong. God can demand sat- 
isfaction either for one, or for both. In the latter case it is not 
possible for a mere human creature to satisfy for the whole human 
race, since the wrong done to God is far too great to be repaired 
by a creature. But even in the former case, if the wrong is for- 
given, and satisfaction required only for the injury, it is impossible. 
A mere creature is either a man or another being. A mere man 
cannot be an equivalent for the whole human race, and offer himself 
to God as a reparation for the injury which Adam by his fall 
brought upon himself and all his posterity. No more can another 
created being, not human, make good this injury. And, even if 
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he could, it would not be appropriate, because satisfaction must be 
made by the subject who has transgressed. Therefore the atoning 
Person must be a God-man. 

Bonaventura, however, differed from Anselm in his answer to 
the question, — “Is the necessity for the Atonement absolute ?’ 
He maintains that it is relative. In answering this question he dis- 
tinguishes two different sorts of omnipotence in God; namely, ab- 
stract and concrete. With regard to the first, there is no doubt 
but that God could accomplish the liberation and restoration of the 
human race in some other way. The divine omnipotence in the 
abstract must be considered as so unlimited that the Redemption, 
like the creation, could have been performed by a single nod. But 
looking at the matter on the side of man, no other way to restore 
the human race was possible for the divine omnipotence. He illus- 
trates the subject by comparing it with the doctrine of Faith in 
Christ. This Faith is necessary for the salvation of fallen man, 
but God could have saved our race without it. If the way chosen 
by God was the most fitting, it does not follow that He could have 
chosen no other. 

Anselm did not distinguish these two kinds of omnipotence in the 
Deity, and hence held to the absolute necessity of Christ’s Satisfac- 
tion. The later schoolmen (e. g. Alexander Hales) maintain, like 
Bonaventura, the distinction. The mind of the Church has ever 
been divided on this metaphysical point, which is of little practical 
importance. We may classify the theologians thus : — 


ABSOLUTE. RELATIVE. 

1. St. Irenzus. 1. St. Athanasius. 

2. St. Cyril of Jerusalem. 2. St. Cyril of Alexandria, 
3. St. Basil. 3. St. Augustin. 

4. St. Ambrose. 4. Theodoret. 

5. Anselm. 5. St. Gregory the Great. 
6. Nicolaus of Methone. 6. St. John of Damascus. 
7. Hugo de St. Victor. 7. Pierre Abélard. 

8. Martin Luther. 8. Bernard of Clairvaux. 
9. Philip Melancthon. 9. Alexander Hales. 
10. John Calvin. 10. Peter Lombard. 


11. Bonaventura. 
12. Thomas Aquinas. 
13. Duns Scotus. 


would appear to be on the side 





The weight of authority, at least, 
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of relative necessity. So late as the seventeenth century the ques- 
tion was argued by Owen against Twiss, the prolocutor of the 
Westminster Assembly of * Divines.” 

Returning to the main point, let us consider the views of that 
great doctor, Thomas Aquinas. 

Thomas of Aquino (doctor angelicus) was born (1224) in the 
Neapolitan territory. He was a pupil of Albertus Magnus, taught 
in the schools of Paris, Rome, Bologna, and Pisa, ¢ 1274 while on 
his way to the Council of Lyons, and was canonized (1323) by 
Pope John XXII. “ The angelic doctor ” was the strongest sys- 
tematizer among the schoolmen, and his views and method greatly 
resemble those of Bonaventura. His views on the Atonement are 
found in his work entitled “ Summa Theologiz.” 

The works of Aquinas have great reputation in R. C. schools, 
and are considered a standard of theology. Like most theological 
writings of this period, the “ Summa” is chiefly a compilation 
from the works of preceding Church authors. 

Concerning the Atonement, Thomas raises fifty questions. 

I. What was the nature of Christ’s Passion ? 

This includes twelve sub-questions : — 


—_ 


. Was it necessary that Christ should suffer to save man ? 

. Was any other method possible for man’s salvation ? 

. Was this method (convenientior) more fitting ? 

. Was it fitting that Christ should be stretched on the cross ? 


nm CO bo 


e 
~ 
. 


His suffering in general? (De generalitate Passionis ?) 


Was the pain He endured the greatest possible ? 

. Was His whole soul (pateretur) laid open ? 

Did His Passion hinder the joy of fruition ? 

. The Time of His Passion? (De tempore Passionis ?) 

. The Place of His Passion? (De loco Passionis ?) 

Was it fitting that He should be crucified with thieves ? 
. Is the Passion of Christ to be ascribed to His Godhead ? 


—— 
SOONG 


— 
wre 
. 


He answers the first sub-question by distinguishing varieties of 
necessity. 

(1.) Logical necessity. That which must be in the nature of things. 
There was no such necessity as this in the Atonement. (2.) Necessity of 
external compulsion. There was no such necessity. (3.) That may be 
called necessary which is indispensable to the attainment of some other 
thing. In this sense the Death of Christ was necessary. These distinc- 
tions are drawn from the philosophy of Aristotle. Christ’s Death was 
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necessary to satisfy both divine justice and mercy. (a.) Justice, because 
Christ must satisfy it completely. (d.) Mercy, because in man’s inability 
to satisfy justice, God can display no higher mercy, than by providing a 
satisfaction for him. With reference to God’s abstract omnipotence, sal- 
vation in some other way is possible. 


8. That the suffering of Christ was the most proper and feasible 
way for the rescue of the human race, is maintained by Thomas in 
the following arguments : — 


(1.) Man discovers in it the greatness of divine love, and is thereby 
led, to love God. (2.) God has given us therein a pattern of obedience» 
meekness, steadfastness, justice, and the other virtues which are necessary 
for the salvation of men. (3.) Christ through His suffering has not 
only freed man from sin, but has also earned for him justifying grace and 
the glory of salvation. (4.) The thought that we are redeemed by the 
precious Blood of Christ, is a powerful incentive to keep us pure from 
sin. (5.) It is more honorable that man, as he was conquered and 
deceived by the devil, should conquer the devil; and as he deserved 
deatii, should by dying overcome death. 


Aquinas reasons thus : — 


“If God had willed to liberate man without a Satisfaction, He would 
not have done contrary to justice, for God is not like a human judge, 
dependent on the law of others. God is the highest good and the 
supreme Judge of all things. There is no other being whose interests 
are superior to His own. Therefore He has the right freely to remit 
penalty.” 


But the question is, “Can one divine attribute annihilate 
another?” For holiness, or general justice, is an immanent 
attribute of Deity. 

The fact that Christ suffered Death on the Cross has also its 
significance. It reminds us of the Tree in the Garden of Eden ; 
of tht breadth, height, length, and depth, of which the Apostle 
speaks; and of our elevation to Heaven. Also (while Anselm 
treated only of Christ’s Death), Aquinas argues, that Christ 
endured all human pains, suffering in honor, substance, soul, body, 
head, hands, and feet; so His pains were the greatest possible. 
Yet there still remained in His human soul, the enjoyment of 
blessedness ; so that He did not endure the pains of damnation, as 
later writers (e.g. Calvin) maintained. 1. Aquinas gives prom- 
inence in his theology to the “ Docrrina una Mysrica.” With 
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regard to the mode in which the Atonement of Christ becomes 
available to the Christian, the objection is raised that merit and 
demerit are personal, and therefore vicarious suffering is impos- 
sible. ‘To this Aquinas replies, that there is a unique and mystical 
union between Christ and the redeemed. The Church is so united 
to its divine Head, that the relations of life are interchangeable. 
The sinner thus united to his Saviour, becomes the ground of in- 
flicting suffering upon his Substitute. He says (Qu. 48, art. 
1) — 

“ Christ through His Passion merited salvation not only for Himself, 
but also for all His members. Suffering is not meritorious, so far as it 
has its principle from without: but according as any one endures it vol- 
untarily, so far forth it has its principle from within, and in this way is 
meritorious.” 


2. Aquinas also distinguishes between Satisfactio and Meritum. 
This is somewhat similar to the modern distinction between the 
active and passive Obedience of Christ. Did Christ, by His active 
Obedience to the law, earn for the believer a title to eternal life ? 
Thomas answers this question in the affirmative. Under the idea 
of merit, the Passion of Christ is regarded not only on its passive, 
but also, and in a greater degree, on its active side. Christ has 
not only suffered for mankind, but has also accomplished in their 
behalf a meritorious work. 

3. The merits of Christ are regarded as superabundant : — 

“ Christ by His love and obedience exhibited to God something greater 
than the retribution of all the sin of the human race demanded: first, on 
account of the greatness of the Love, through which He suffered ; sec- 
ondly, on account of the dignity of His Life, which He offered for satis- 
faction, and which was the Life of the God-man ; and thirdly, on account 
of the generality of His Passion, and the greatness of the pain: so that 
the Passion of Christ was not only a sufficient, but also a superabundant 
Satisfaction for the sins of the human race.” Qu. 48, art. 2. 

This naturally leads to the dogma of *“ Works of Supereroga- 
tion.” Aquinas is papal with regard to the ground of the remission 
of sins, which (he says) is partly due to the conduct and character 
of individuals. Like other R. C. theologians, he makes no dis- 
tinction between justification and sanctification. Anselm rests the 
remission of sins solely on the mercy of God, as displayed in the 


Atonement. 
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The scholastic theory makes the personal character of the Chris- 
tian a part of the Atonement. Sin committed after Baptism must 
be atoned in the Sacrament of Penance. Penance has not the 
merit of equal dignity (condignitas) with Christ’s Passion ; but is 
graciously accepted by God, in connection with Christ’s merits, and 
so has the merit of (congruitas) congruity. ‘It is far from being 
a condign offset to sin.” But Christ’s Satisfaction is condign. 
**Man’s obedience is imperfectly sufficient to satisfy law, and this 
by reason of the willingness of the offended party to accept it in 
this way.” 

Gabriel Biel (born at Speier, teacher of philosophy and theol- 
ogy at Tiibingen, + 1495), has the same idea. He says, — 
* Though Christ’s work has the chief merit, it has not the sole 
nor total ; for there is some merit in him who receives it, which is 
either that of condignity, or of congruity.” 

The Anglican Church has declared emphatically against this 
dogma, in her 13th Article of Religion, of Works before Justifica- 
tion : — 


“ Works done before the grace of Christ, and the Inspiration of His 
Spirit, are not pleasant to God, forasmuch as they spring not of Faith in 
Jesus Christ ; neither do they make men meet to receive grace, or (as the 
School-authors say) deserve grace of congruity: yea, rather, for that they 
are not done as God hath willed and commanded them to be done, we 
doubt not but they have the nature of sin.” 


The next Article (XIV.) condemns in similar terms ‘* Works 
of Supererogation.”’ 

The fatal defect of the scholastic distinction between condignity 
and congruity is, that it teaches the necessity of a codperating and 
completing Satisfaction on the part of man. Christ’s work is really 
the sole-atoning work; but the papal theory makes that which is 
only an effect, a cause; and thus destroys the sufficiency of the 
Atonement, not indeed explicitly, but implicitly. 

A controversy with regard to the value of the Atonement sprang 


up between Aquinas and Scotus. 

Johannes Duns Scotus was born at Dunston, in Northumber- 
land. He became a Franciscan friar, and was a teacher of theology 
at Oxford (1301), Paris (1304), and Cologne (+ 1308, at the last 
named place). He was called * the subtle doctor” (doctor subtilis), 
and originated such barbarous technicalities as the terms, ‘* Quid- 
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dities,” ** Hzecceities,” ‘ Incircumscriptibilities,” ete. He surpassed 
all the schoolmen of the middle ages in the dialectic sharpness with 
which he attacked all difficult questions. He had many rivals, 
who devoted their attention to such interesting objects of debate as 
these: —.. . . * Could an angel pass from one point in space to 
another, without traversing the intermediate points?” ‘* Could 
an angel exist in the vacuum made by an air-pump?” ‘* How 
many angels could stand together on the point of a needle?” “ Is 
it possible for a thing to be and not to be at the same time?” 
** Num chimera, bombinans in vacuo, secundas intentiones come- 
dere potest ?” 

The views of Duns Scotus touching the Atonement, like those 
of his namesake Erigena, were heretical. He denied alike the 
infinite demerit of sin, and the infinite merit of Christ’s Satisfac- 
tion. The relation of the Atonement to sin was, according to him, 
merely an arbitrary and constituted one. He says (Sent. lib. III. 
Dist. 19), — 

“ As far as pertains to the sufficiency of merit, it was certainly finite, be- 
cause its cause was finite, namely, the will of the nature assumed, and the 
supreme glory attached to it. For Christ did not merit as God, but as 
man. And so,if you ask how much Christ’s merit availed for sufficiency, 
without doubt it availed to the extent of its acceptance by God. So, then, 
the divine acceptance is the most potent cause and reason of all merit.” — 
“The merit of Christ availed sufficiently, so far as the Trinity could and 
would accept it,” ete. 

We shall find this idea more thoroughly and logically developed 
by and by, in the Grotian theory of Acceptilation. Jf true, it 
would annihilate the “Cur Deus Homo?” argument; for if 
Christ had suffered as a mere man, the Redemption might as well 
have been performed by an angel, or by another man ; which con- 
clusion Duns Scotus would not have denied. The Passion of 
Christ appeared less necessary to Scotus than to Aquinas, who 
opposed to such errors as this the old Anselmic doctrine of the 
infinite demerit of sin, thereby logically contradicting his positive 
views with regard to the remission of sin. Between the two Bon- 
aventura preserves the golden mean, teaching the ‘*perfectio et 
plenitudo meriti Christi.” 

The medieval Mystics (e. g. Stso, Taiiler, Albrecht) were 
orthodox in their views. But the sentimental language which 
they employ (‘the lovely, rose-tinted Blood”), reminds one of 
the later and more exaggerated style of Count Zinzendorf. 
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The views of the forerunners of the Reformation can be best 
studied in Ullmann’s * Reformers before the Reformation.” 1. 
John Wycliffe (doctor evangelicus) was born (1324) in York- 
shire, master (1360) of Baliol College, Oxford ; ¢ rector of Lutter- 
worth, December 31, 1384. In his “ Trialogus” III. (¢. 25, de 
Incarnatione et Morte Christi), he lays great weight on the doc- 
trine of the vicarious Satisfaction of Christ, ardently disclaiming 
the worth of human merit. 2. Johann Wessell (not Wesel) (lux 
mundi, magister contradictionum), lived and taught at Cologne, 
Heidelberg, Liwen, and Paris, ¢ 1489. Meier says of him 
(Dogm. p. 238), — 

“Trained in scholasticism, he heralded its approaching end, claimed 
that Scripture was the only ground of Faith, Faith without works the 
ground of justification, and insisted on the necessity of an internal relig- 
ious life.” 


** Deus sacerdos 





He is author of the noteworthy sentence, 
pro Se, de Se, Sibi satisfecit.”. ‘God as Priest has satisfied for 
Himself, of Himself, to Himself.” He is alike Priest and Victim: 
in Him we behold the reconciling and reconciled God. Gieseler 
says of him, — 

“ According to Wessell (de causis Incarnationis), Christ in His human 
nature is infinitely more valuable in the sight of God than all other crea- 
tures together. The highest object of the Incarnation is the manifestation 
of this most perfect Being, in which divine and human are united.” 


We may sum up the Medizval Soteriology thus: — 

1. The vicarious Satisfaction of Christ was the general form of 
the doctrine within the pale of the Church. Abélard was excom- 
municated for denying it. 

2. The doctrine was held in its purest form by Anselm. 

3. Of his successors, Bernard, St. Victor, and Bonaventura 
approached most nearly to the Anselmic theology. 

It is by no means our design to discuss all the conflicting theo- 
ries of the Atonement, which have been broached since the era of 
the Reformation. Many of them would not pay for the ink and 
paper. The Socinian and kindred schemes, which deny the doctrine 
in toto, we may dismiss at once as irrelevant to our theme. As 
every New England Congregationalist has his own peculiar theory, 
we are reluctantly compelled, through lack of space, to omit their 


consideration. 
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But, as more than one half of the baptized in the world are in 
communion with the See of Rome, we are justified in devoting 
some space to a consideration of the dogmas inculcated by the 
Council of Trent. We may perhaps be allowed to remark at the 
outset, that there is no difference between orthodox Christians 
(whether Catholic or Protestant), with regard to the nature of the 
Atonement. All would doubtless concur in the statement of the 
doctrine made by St. Athanasius. (See chap.ii.) The difference 
is with regard to the mode in which the benefits of the Atonement 
are applied to the faithful. Here the theology is very diverse. 

The (so-called) GEcumenical Council of Trent was convened by 
Pope Paul III. Dec. 15, 1545; first session held Jan. 7, 1546; 
transferred to Bologna, March 12, 1547; dissolved, Sept. 17, 
1549 ; re-convened at Trent, May 1, 1551; suspended, April 28, 
1552; re-opened, Jan. 18, 1562; and finally dissolved by Pope 
Pius IV., Dec. 4, 1563; thus covering a period of eighteen years. 
Its ostensible design was the reformation of abuses in the Church. 
The Oriental and Anglican Churches were not represented in this 
council, and its decrees and canons have never been formally 
accepted by the Church of France. Fra Paolo, a Roman Catholic 
author, declares that the holy fathers of Trent formed * a council 
of incarnate demons !” 

Disgraceful scenes were witnessed at its sessions. Thus the 
aged Bishop of Cova rushed upon the Bishop of Chiron, :at the 
close of a speech made by the latter, and tore out a handful of his 
beard. In vain did the pious Cardinal Pole strive to preserve 
order and moderation. The friends of decorum were hooted and 
hissed. 

At the last session all the Bishops present at the Council were 
assembled in their pontifical robes. When the pope’s legate, con- 
firming the decrees in the name of Christ, pronounced, “ Anathema 
to all heretics ;”” the Council rose, frantically shouting, ‘* Anathe- 
ma! Anathema!” and, with the cursing and howling of incarnate 
fiends, the holy and infallible Council of Trent was dissolved. — Its 
decrees were signed by only 255 members, quite a small number 
for an CEcumenical Council in the sixteenth century ! 

The Tridentine (Tridens-Trent) Soteriology makes inward holi- 
ness the ground of man’s justification. The Anselmic view is that 
justification is the divine act by which sin is pardoned — the 
acquittal from condemnation. The positive act (@. e. sanctifica- 
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tion) follows, but is not included in justification. The consequent 
is not a ground of the antecedent. But the Council of Trent re- 
solved justification into sanctification. According to it,a man is 
acquitted, not by external acts, but by an internal work, or act of 
Faith. Justification is a holy habit, or principle, infused by the 
gracious working of the Holy Spirit. God works in the soul to 
will and to do, and justifies it by making it inherently just. All 
this is done through the merits and intercession of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, though this idea seems thrown very much into the back- 
ground. The Trentine system of good works and merit is the 
more subtle, because it refers this infused righteousness to God as 
its Author. 

“ Hane dispositionem seu preparationem justificatio ipsa consequitur, 
que non est sola remissio peccatorum, sed et sanctificatio et renovatio 
interioris hominis per voluntariam susceptionem gratie et donorum ; unde 
homo ex unjusto fit justus, et ex inimico amicus, ut sit heres secundum 
spem vite wterne.” (Decretum de Justificatione, c. vii.) 


Art. IV. 


The Life and Epistles of St. Paul, by the Rev. W. J. Conybeare, 
M. A., Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and the Rev. 
J. S. Howson, M. A., Principal of the Collegiate Institution, 
Liverpool. The only complete and unabridged edition. Two 
volumes in one. New York, 1869. Charles Scribner & Co. 


Tue genius of the universal Gospel] adapts itself to every phase 
of human society. Nothing is despised or disregarded. The nar- 
rowness of Judaism, restricted toa single race and country, yielded 
to flowing sympathies, which spread over the world. Like the 
light of Heaven, which accommodates itself to the valley and the 
mountain, bathing the whole earth with its glory, so the Christian 
Church was designed for every phase of life and development among 
all nations, down to the end of time. Its spirit is beautifully typi- 
fied in the career of St. Paul. At his birth, the world exhibited 
certain social and political peculiarities, which we might have sup- 
posed the Gospel would have overlooked. There was Greece, 
covered with the lingering light of a dying glory, yet with all the 
memories of her brilliant past fresh in her sad heart, and constantly 
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stirred to a melancholy enthusiasm by the statues of her Agora, the 
majesty of her Parthenon, and the grandeur of her Acropolis. 
There was Rome, sitting imperially on her hills, conquering the 
nations to her sceptre, drawing to herself the treasures of the world, 
boasting a genius and culture only inferior to the ancient Athens, 
the centre not only of a more extensive dominion, but of a more 
splendid civilization than was ever exhibited by any previous em- 
pire. There were all those unrivalled scenes of natural beauty, 
embellished by art and sanctified by history, scattered over our 
earth: Damascus, with the bloom along its sparkling streams ; 
Jerusalem, with the stately magnificence of its hallowed temple ; 
Corinth, with its bronze and its voluptuousness ; the bright isles of 
the Mediterranean; shrines, statues, temples, cities, — creations 
of genius, such, perhaps, as no subsequent age has ever witnessed. 
To the eye of the poet and the philosopher, earth was never more 
attractive. Now we might suppose a solemn Religion, proclaiming 
the corruption of fallen man, and salvation through the Cross of an 
incarnate God, placing Christ before self, and before time, Eternity ; 
depicting to humanity the fiery ordeal of a terrible judgment ; 
would have furnished no link binding to the mere circumstance 
of an evanescent beauty, and a vanishing social state. Above all, 
a narrow Jew could see nothing of interest beyond the glory of 
Jerusalem, and the boundary of that land alone visited with the 
light of salvation. It would revolutionize all our conceptions of 
Peter, or of John, to picture their interest in the art or the litera- 
ture of their age. We connect them with man simply in his sol- 
emn relations to the Cross, and to Eternity. Wandering over the 
Mediterranean, we would not fancy them admiring the matchless 
beauty of those isles smiling so brightly to the sea. Standing on 
the Acropolis amid the remains of Art, we would not have sug- 
gested to our minds that they were stirred by memories of Homer, 
or Demosthenes, or Phidias. Preaching on the steps of the Capi- 
tol, and beneath the image of Jupiter, they would recall no line 
from Virgil, no passage from Cicero, no laurel of a triumphal 
pageant. But St. Paul with his Greek culture, with his complete 
training, with his large intellect, in Damascus, in Jerusalem, in 
Ephesus, in Athens, in Corinth, in Philippi, in Crete, in Rome, 
while possessed with the love of Christ, and burning for the sal- 
vation of the world, yet gathers unto himself not only the affections 
of the rude masses, but all the finer sympathies of the scholar. He 
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binds the Gospel to Art, to Literature, to Philosophy. He carries 
it beyond the home of the slave, the laborer, the mechanic, into 
the closet, the library, the college. He links it to humanity. He 
makes it pulsate in harmony with every condition of individual life, 
and every aspect of society throughout the world. Indeed, in one 
respect he brings it nearer humanity than even our Saviour. In 
the incarnate Ged, the truth is a Divine Glory, shining indeed, 
under a vail of Flesh, yet with no stain upon its perfect brightness, 
and therefore unattainable for our imitation, and in a certain sense 
above the sphere of our sympathies. But in St. Paul we see the 
splendor of the Gospel irradiating a mere man, and investing a 
purely human life, and occasionally clouded by the weakness of our 
universal nature, and hence more within the circle of ordinary ex- 
perience. 

Now as the scholar mentally connects the great Apostle with the 
historic scenes of his marvelous age, there existed a conscious want 
of some work which should present his career and character in all 
its varied aspects. This has been supplied by the unwearied, the 
learned, the enthusiastic labors of two English Clergymen, in every 
respect qualified for their undertaking. They give us a living 
picture of St. Paul, whose lines and colors are not borrowed from 
fancy, or conjecture, but from the realities of fact. He stands 
before us asa man. We trace the elements of his education at 
Tarsus, the Asian centre of Hellenic culture. We see him in Je- 
rusalem at the feet of Gamaliel, indoctrinated with all Jewish learn- 
ing. We behold him at Damascus, at Athens, at Corinth — 
traversing the Mediterranean, or preaching in the midst of Rome, 
—and all the peculiarities of scenery, and city, and country, and 
age pass before our view. Coins have been examined, monuments 
have been inspected, manuscripts have been searched, libraries 
have been explored, countries have been visited, all the resources 
of modern learning have been exhausted. We feel, when we study 
the immortal volumes of Conybeare and Howson, that their work 
is completed. No man need hereafter follow them in the same 
path. Additions may be made in the progress of human knowl- 
edge, but they will be like the slight improvements on some ven- 
erable cathedral, which never interfere with the simple majesty of 
the original artist. But not only are these volumes remarkable for 
extensive erudition, but pleasing description. How vivid the pic- 
ture of Damascus with her streams, and groves, and gardens! How 
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the statues of the Agora rise about St. Paul as he discourses to 
Athens beneath the image of Minerva, standing over the Acropolis! 
How the isles of the Mediterranean come before our vision in their 
magic beauty, just as the Apostle saw them when he touched their 
shores, and stood amid their scenes! How the Roman Forum 
stands out to the eye as we behold him with his chain before his 
judges, showing the glory of Heaven already let down upon his 
countenance! We must, however, regret that these learned 
authors have not made our common English version the basis of 
their translation of St. Paul’s Epistles, and we have never been so 
struck with its superiority as when reading the comparatively bald, 
naked, and uncouth renderings of men whose own style is so often 
characterized by taste and even elegance. Yet this is a slight 
stain on a work whose peculiar excellence is yet unapproached, 
and which may open the way for other, and even higher Scriptural 
biographies, based on the same simple, but comprehensive and 
original plan. And we most heartily commend the enterprise of 
the American publishers in bringing it before our countrymen in 
a form at once economical and convenient. 

Perhaps we may be here indulged in stating our impressions, 
after twice perusing these volumes. We have exclaimed how rare 
is harmony of character! How difficult to avoid extremes! How 
often, even, virtues terminate in faults! But in St. Paul what a 
complete union of all the excellences which can adorn our nature 
amid its present frailties!) The key to his character is found in 
the fact that while in unessentials he was yielding, in essentials he 
was immovable. If in his natural constitution and entire history, 
he exhibited the most admirable and inflexible firmness, yet to 
accomplish good he humbles pride, forgets superiority, compassion- 
ates infirmity, and, cultivating a universal sympathy, links himself 
to humanity, that he may lift it with him to Heaven. ‘ Unto 
the Jews he became a Jew.” He remembered that his country- 
men had always considered themselves exclusively the children of 
God, and the inheritors of his promises. He knew their hereditary 
attachment to the gorgeous rites of the temple service. He real- 
ized how difficult it would be to vield their fancied superiority, to 
reduce themselves to the level of idolatrous Gentiles, and especially 
admit themselves stained with the blood of their own Messiah. 
Filled with love to their souls, and tenderness to their prejudices, 
instead of showing the narrow, harsh, vindictive feeling often 
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evinced by the Christian toward the Jew, he had a spirit gushing 
with the affections of the Gospel. So he ‘ became to them with- 
out the Law as without the Law.” Behold him in Athens! He 
stands in the Areopagus, whose rocks had witnessed the midnight 
assemblies of Grecian wisdom, dispensing justice for centuries. Be- 
fore him spread memorable scenes. He is at the centre of learning 
and refinement. He is surrounded by an audience familiar with 
the productions of the world’s masters. On every side of the Agora 
are the images of idolatry. There, on the Acropolis, Minerva 
flashes to the sun. There stands Mars, arming for battle. There 
Mercury, winged, flies through the heavens. There flushes Bac- 
chus, in his hand a thyrsus, around his cup flowers, about his brow a 
crown of ivy. There hastens Diana through her groves, with bow 
and crown and crescent. There shines Apollo, his forehead bright 
with a circle of glory. There rides Neptune, leaping from his 
waves and hurling his trident. There smiles Juno, around her 
temples a diadem, and over her throne a rainbow. There Jupiter 
Olympus scatter his flames and thunderbolts, representing the 
majesty of the universe. On multiplied pedestals are statues 
erected to vices, virtues, passions, heroes, demons, deities. Under 
such circumstances, how does St. Paul preach ? He does not bluntly 
assail Philosophy. He does not harshly attack idolatry. He does 
not prematurely preach the Cross. He remembers that the Athe- 
nians had been taught by Solon, and Euripides, and Aristotle, 
instead of Moses, and David, and Isaiah. He remembers that he 
stands where a Pericles had sacrificed to Jupiter, and a Socrates to 
ZEsculapius. To these polished idolaters he does not proclaim the 
mysteries of Salvation. He appeals to conscience rather than 
Scripture, and mentions the Creator rather than the Redeemer, 
and introduces the Judgment rather than the Crucifixion. He 
avoids a violation of the law by citing an inscription on an altar. 
He quotes a Greek poet to excite attention and sympathy. That 
sermon which reéchoed amid the rocks of the Areopagus, the pil- 
lars of the Acropolis, and the statues of the Agora, touching preju- 
dice so delicately and so wisely, will remain forever a model to the 
Church. 

Yet St. Paul never violated principle. Pliant in regard to the 
accidental in doctrine, he was inflexible in what was indispensable 
to faith. All his strong qualities of head and heart were, at his 
conversion, transferred from the service of Moses to the service of 
Christ. After the voice of Jesus from that dazzling light, the 
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enterprise of the Jew became the heroism of the Christian. Instead 
of entering Damascus refulgent with official grandeur, representing 
at once the authority of the Sanhedrim and the majesty of the 
Empire, he confesses his Saviour, and is let down from the wall a 
fugitive ina basket. How at Lystra, when he might have had 
worship as a God, he rends his garments, rushes amid the idolaters, 
stops their impiety, and soon lies bleeding beneath their rage! How 
before the surging, yelling, blaspheming mob around the temple 
at Jerusalem, he proclaims his conversion! How at Cwsarea, 
unabashed by royal pomp, he declares the miracle to Agrippa! 
How his faithful words and steady eye make Felix tremble on his 
throne! Or see his tranquil and commanding fortitude amid the 
storm on his voyage to the imperial city! He reaches the Italian 
shore. He proceeds along the Appian Way. He is in the midst of 
scarlet Babylon. Every circumstance conspires to discourage and 
terrify. Around him are the groves and images, and temples of 
idolatry. Before him towers the Capitol where Jove grasps his 
thunderbolts. Here is a corrupt priesthood. Here is a scornful 
philosophy. Here is a polluted mythology. Here is the Jew, who, 
having shed the blood of the Master, will clamor for that of the 
servant. Here is a people idolatrous, haughty — inflated by the 
pomp of triumphs, and brutalized by spectacles of murder, —esteem- 
ing themselves oracles of religion, and lords of the world. Here is 
a purple tyrant swaying a universal sceptre — now displaying the 
splendid skin, soon to exhibit the cruel fangs of the tiger — who, 
in the excess of his frenzied infatuation, shall light his gardens with 
the blazing bodies of Christians, and giving a city to the torch, 
madly exult amid its flames. St. Paul is alone in the heart of 
Satan’s Empire. If his tenderness was excited at Athens, his 
courage is tested at Rome. The two cities show the opposite 
phases of his great character. He does not falter in the palace of 
the Cxsars. How strong his faith! How bold his words! How 
eloquent his chain! He stands in the crowded Basilica to confess 
his Saviour, and receiving sentence, breaks forth in the triumphant 
strains of a conqueror. Bound by a chain he exults in view of a 
diadem. Doomed to death by Cesar, he glows with the hope of 
Eternal Life, through Jesus. Ascending from a block of shame to 
a throne of glory, he testifies in blood his consecration to essentials, 
leaving for all earth and all time, a proof that Christian courage 
and Christian fidelity are the noblest offspring of immortal Chris- 
tian Love. 
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We rejoice that the task of filling up the outlines of St. Paul’s 
matchless character has fallen to Clergymen of our Maternal 
Church, and we believe that the edition named at the head of this 
Article can be recommended as faithful to the original work. 


Art. V.— WAS HEGEL A PANTHEIST? 
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Amoncst the many cries that resound across the noisy arena 
of religious controversy, perhaps there is none that comes more 
frequently to our ears than the cry of Pantheism, and, perhaps, 
there is no word in the same general use among theologians whose 
true meaning is so far from being clearly understood. Not a few 
make use of this word, whose conception of the thing it signifies 
appears to be hardly more precise than was honest Bardolph’s of the 
meaning of Accommodated : by this good day they know not the 
phrase ; they will maintain the word with their sw ords to be a philo- 
sophical word, and a word of exceeding good command. Pantheism: 
that is, when a man is —as they say —a Pantheist ; or, when a man 
is, — being — whereby — he may be thought to be a Pantheist, which 
isa terrible thing. This broad and general view of the subject, makes 
the charge of Pantheism one quite safe and convenient for either 
party in debate to bring against his antagonist, and one which the 
latter may easily retort, but cannot easily disprove. Thus, when a 

1 As the only aim of this Article is one of exposition, we have thought it better to avail 


ourselves largely of Mr. Harris’ lucid unfolding of certain Hegelian principles, than to 


present a less adequate treatment of our own. 
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religious monthly lately volunteered the remark, not less original 
than profound, that Spinozism is not more decidedly Pantheistic 
than the system of Cousin, such a sweeping accusation seemed to 
us too indeterminate for argument, and we contented ourselves 
with recommending any who were disposed to accept the statement, 
to study both authors and judge for themselves. Subsequently, 
the same adventurous periodical put forth the still more startling 
declaration that the “‘ essence of Protestantism is the emancipation 
of human reason from dependence upon the reason of God” 
(which proposition it established in an ingenious and masterly 
manner), and then proceeded to remark that such emancipation 
involving the consideration of human reason as independent, and 
if independent, then equal to the infinite reason, it followed that 
*‘ the result of all this was necessarily Pantheism ;”’ and further, 
that ‘‘into Pantheism Protestants soon fell, especially the Ger- 
mans, who never shrink from logical consequences,’ and whose 
Pantheistic systems are nothing but the logical consequence of 
* the cry raised by the unfrocked monk of Wittenberg proclaiming 
the independence,” ! ete., ete. When our contemporary opened all 
this battery upon us, we had less thought than ever of attempting 
to reply. The first effect of this terrible chain-shot of reasoning 
was naturally to overwhelm us with horror and alarm for our 
spiritual condition. Protestantism was shown to consist in holding 
human reason to be independent of, and equal to, the Divine ; next 
the necessary result of such a doctrine was Pantheism; and, 
thirdly, facts bore out the argument, for into Pantheism Protestants 
had soon fallen. Writhe as we might, there was no escaping 
the awful conclusion! We were Pantheists, and had _ been 
such from our first connection with the Episcopal Church. We 
picked up some crumbs of comfort, however, in the following con- 
siderations: First, that if we had indeed embraced this grave error, 
at least we had the excuse of having done so unconsciously ; for, 
however mistaken, we had sincerely believed ourselves to be 
Christians. Secondly, that bad as our condition was, it was not so 
bad as it might be ; since, not being Germans, we had not fallen 
into Pantheism “ especially ’’ (whatever that might mean), as was 
the case with that unfortunate people. Thirdly, that after all we 
might not have been perfectly secure against going astray even in 
the Roman Church ; for if it were the shocking truth that the 
1The Catholic World, vol. viii., No. 44, pp. 184, 185. 
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doctrine of the Reformation led to the philosophy of Ficlite as its 
inevitable result, yet on the other hand the system of Malebranche, 
one, at least, as strictly Pantheistic, had arisen in the bosom of 
Catholicism, and had resulted, by a necessity quite as apparent as 
that in the former case, from the opposite doctrine of the entire 
dependence of man’s being upon the being of God. 

We have alluded to this Article in the ‘ Catholic World,” 
simply because it shows how easily prejudice, combined with 
ignorance or with unscrupulousness, can raise the cry of Panthe- 
ism, like the cry of mad dog, against any doctrine whatever which 
it finds obnoxious. And the moral we would urge, is that we 
should be slow to trust our hastily formed opinions of any system 
of thought, lest we identify the limitations of our own capacity 
with the range of the thinker’s vision ; and that we should beware 
how we suffer a timid faithlessness in the Truth we profess to 
prevent our examining new ideas in a fair and manly spirit, or to 
hurry us into condemning what we are not quite sure we compre- 
hend. German speculation is * the bugbear of weak minds,” and, 
since there is no reasoning with an ignorant terror, we address 
what follows only to such as are willing carefully, calmly, and 
candidly to seek an answer to the question which heads this 
paper. 

That Hegel’s system was a Pantheistic one, seems to be the very 
general impression; but such an opinion may be founded upon a 
correct or upon an incorrect appreciation of the two terms of the 
proposition by which it is expressed. The simplest method, there- 
fore, to pursue in our inquiry, is, first, to consider what Pantheism 
is, and next, to consider what Hegelianism is, so that their simi- 
larity or difference may exhibit itself as matter of fact, and not be 
established by any dogmatism, however credible. Within our 
present limits such a comparative view will be necessarily far from 
complete, and we ask the reader’s indulgence if so vast a subject 
seem to be handled in a somewhat desultory fashion. 

Pantheism is commonly said to be an absorption of God in 
Nature, or conversely of Nature in God. This answers very well 
for a rough description, provided one bears in mind that the 
Pantheist attaches a different signification to these words from that 
which they convey to us. His thoughts are not as our thoughts ; 
it is not our God and our nature that he is dealing with. It has 
been said, ** The simple utterance of the word Pantheism, the 
Deity of everything, would seem to carry its refutation with it, so 
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plain and evident is its falsehood, so glaring its absurdity.” But 
since the frequent and emphatic utterance of the word has not 
been entirely successful in exposing this falsehood and absurdity, 
it may be that Pantheism, an error as old as the race and wide as 
the’ world, is something different from this writer’s notion of it. 
It is evident, therefore, that we must get back of fixed and definite 
conceptions, and endeavor to look at ideas in their genesis. Mind 
has a certain dualism of constitution. It has a certain activity 
which we may call the sensational, and a certain other activity 
which may be called the rational. Every one’s consciousness 
informs him of the existence of these distinct powers. The 
former is that by which we gain a knowledge of the world outside 
of us, by occasion of the impressions which we receive from that 
world through the senses. The latter faculty is the source of 
the knowledge of the world within us which we attain through 
ideas. Thus one activity is continually taking us out of ourselves, 
and the other continually taking us deeper into ourselves. The 
two activities correspond to our two modes of existence, our double 
relation to a sensible and temporal life, and a spiritual and eternal 
life. This dualism of mind is the source of the two fundamental 
categories of thought, which express two strongly contrasted types 
of object, and which are expressed by the terms the infinite and 
the finite, the perfect and the imperfect, the one and the many, 
the essential and the phenomenal, the eternal and the transitory, 
the absolute and the relative, and other such formulas appropriate 
to various subject matter. Under the dominion of one or the 
other of these categories, the two fundamental philosophical schools 
of sensationalism and idealism have in all ages contended together 
for the empire of thought. For the tendency of abstract thinking 
is necessarily to the exclusive. The man in whom sense-under- 
standing is predominantly active, becomes so engrossed in the world 
of experience with its phenomena and their relations, that his hold 

upon the supersensuous grows feebler and feebler, and he comes, 

finally, to deny any reality to the ideal, which is so weak in his 

own consciousness, and to scout it as mere coinage of the brain. 

Experience, he tells you, is the source of all our knowledge. 

Knowledge, therefore, can only be of the finite and relative ; the 

infinite and absolute are merely negative notions, and to speak of 

1 “Catholicity and Pantheism;”"’ the Article above referred to. 
VOL. XXI. 25 
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their positive existence is a pure play of fancy. On the other 
hand, the man whose reason awakes to vigorous life, enters deeply 
into his own nature, and so into the essence of things; he finds 
within himself an infinite in contrast with the finitude without 
him ; he looks at the universe, not in its existence (out-being) in 
matter, but in its subsistence in spirit; he finds that the real 
is properly not the actual, but the rational; that the world of 
Nature és not in the transitory fluctuating succession of things, but 
in its interior consubstantiality with the principle of thought, that 
is, spirit. Hence he will go on to despise phenomena as mere 
wrappages of the real, that half conceal and half reveal,’ and 
thence the step is easily taken to calling them empty phantoms, 
deceitful illusions of sense. Because they do not express the whole 
truth of existence, any reality at all is denied them. Now, 
Pantheism is an attempt at the reconciliation of this antagonistic 
dualism of existence in a higher unity. It is a truth which makes 
itself evident to the mind that has attained any degree of specula- 
tive culture, and which appears as a regulative law of the mind 
itself, that all diversity must result from unity; that every thread 
which runs through the tangled mass of things may be followed 
up to a common starting-point; that the least things and the 
greatest, however disconnected or discordant they appear, are 
bound up together by the comprehensive laws of being as elements 
of an essential oneness. This conception is the living truth of 
Pantheism, and the discovery of such a supreme unity is the end 
it professes to have attained. Here we wish to call attention to a 
distinction of the highest importance, which, as Hegel says, “ affects 
the whole fabric of Philosophy,” and which throws considerable 
light upon our subject ; the difference, namely, between a concep- 
tion or principle limited to an abstract form, and the determinate 
application and concrete development of such a principle. For 
this we take to be the radical vice of Pantheism, that after rising 
to a conception of the truth of the universe,— the idealism of 
existence, — it fails to apply this conception, and suffers it to remain 
inert and barren in its hands. It does not ascend and descend 
through the whole scale of its idea; it does not grasp this com- 
pletely enough to see that it expands itself genetically, and that the 


1 In Sartor Resartus — that unique dressing of philosophic thought in literary garb --- 
this spiritualistic view is exhibited with great freshness and force, though carried at times 
to the verge of exaggeration. 
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point which it views as the “barren bottom” of its thought, is 
really a “‘ pregnant middle.” If, then, we may venture a defini- 
tion which, at least, may serve to open up our view of the subject, 
we will call Pantheism any form of philosophic or religious thought 
which, recognizing a supreme principle of the universe, conceives 
that principle as abstract and fixed, and not as concrete and 
self-moved. Such a definition is, perhaps, wide enough to take in 
every human creed and cultus, saving Polytheism on the one hand, 
and Judaism and Christianity on the other; but it is sufficient for 
the purpose of exhibiting the nature of Pantheism to advert briefly 
to such systems only as have arrived at an educated reflective 
insight into their principle. 

The form of Pantheism which is probably most familiar to the 
general reader, is that which it has assumed among the Hindoos. 
Brahmanism is a Pantheism of the imagination. Reflection holds 
a secondary place in this fairy land of fancy, and its distinctions, 
instead of being followed out to exclusiveness, are woven together 
in a manner the most capricious and bizarre. The sensuous notion 
is taken up in the rough, and carried over bodily into the sphere 
of the idea. In the doctrine ** One substance pervades the whole 
of things, and through it all individualizations are directly vitalized 
into particular powers,” we have a view of the antithesis, essence 
and phenomenon, in which the two terms are placed in indifference, 
and each is relatively to the other of the same value. The natural 
consequently loses its stability and substantiality, and intelligent 
comprehension of it becomes impossible ; while the divine, being 
constantly in transmutation, dissipates itself in the vulgarity of 
particulars, or vanishes into the thin air of abstraction. This 
“ monstrous bewilderment ”’ in regard to phenomena and relations 
results from the Hindoo conception of absolute being, which has 
been happily expressed as “the union of spirit and nature in a 
state of dreaming ;”’ a state, that is, wherein spirit does not intelli- 
gently look upon itself as reflected in the universe, but only a 
troubled phantasmagoria plays around its semi-consciousness, 


“ The worldis truly Brahm ; for he proceeds from it, he returns into it, 
he is nourished by it.”. “ As the spider draws from him his thread, and 
draws it back into him again ; as the herb springs from the ground, and 
returns into it; as the waves of the sea arise and fall within it, — so the 
universe proceeds continually from the unchangeable. As cream changes 
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to butter, and water to ice, so Brahm transforms himself incessantly. 
Yet Brahm is one, and has no second; for he is not separate from himself 
when he has taken a body. For as the luminous sun, though single, 
becomes many and various when reflected in the water, so does the divine 
soul when assuming various forms. But Brahm is not of this character, 


nor of that; for he exists in everything and nothing exists out of him.” ! 





These passages from the Vedanta may serve to show that 
Brahm, the Supreme Being, is the pure unity which lies at the 
foundation of all; the generic simple which is immersed in the 
concrete complexity of things. This complexity, however, falls 
outside of the abstraction, Brahm. The variety found in the 
‘ sensuous world, or Maya, —a word that signifies at once the out- 
ward world and the illusions of sense, —thus deviates from the 
abstract unity found in thought, and so “ the complex totality of 
material things is isolated from spirit, and presented in wild dis- 
traction, except as reabsorbed in the pure ideality of Brahm.” ? 
With this isolation, this failure to discover an organic connection 
between the spiritual and natural, corresponds the double form of 
worship which we find among the Hindoos. Each form is an 
annihilation of the spiritual subjectivity of man ; either by involve- 
ment of his individuality with the merely natural, or by abrogation 
of his self-consciousness in the attempt to elevate it to the divine. 
The sun, the moon, and the Ganges are objects of the natural wor- 
ship, as well as Vishnu and Siva, embodiments of natural forces, 
and also idols, the fanciful or grotesque representations of sensuous 
notions. This natural worship consists in a tumult of voluptuous 
excess in which the rational is overwhelmed in the intoxications of 
sense. The adoration of Brahm, on the other hand, is a silent 
meditation, or, rather, a sinking into a dreamy immobility of mind. 
The devotee seats himself on the ground, with legs crossed and 
hands folded, and, banishing all other thoughts, calmly contem- 
plates the Supreme Being. “ Then Isay [am Brahm, though it is 
difficult to realize this consciousness fully by reason of Maya,” the 
delusion of the sense-world. It is worthy of notice that this idea 
of the Divine springs naturally from the conception of the Ego as 
a pure finite. If consciousness be limited to the relative and con- 
ditioned, we must find God, if at all, outside of consciousness in 
some mystic extasis. Thus the finitude of the Ego is a tenet that 


1 Colebrook, Miscellanies, vol. i. pp. 338-342. 
2 Hegel, Philosophy of History, Bohn’s edition, p. 163. 
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involves a denial, not only of the freedom of the will and the im- 
mortality of the soul, but of the existence of God to consciousness. 
A Brahm is the only deity that can remain. The end of the ideal 
worship being identification with the Highest, it is a worship of 
self-sacrifice, — as the first was one of self-indulgence, —in which 
the most extravagant asceticism is practiced, self-inflicted tortures 
the most terrible are endured, and suicide, as being complete an- 
nihilation, is regarded as the highest religious act. When we find 
that the Hindoo is forbidden to pray to Brahm, or to sacrifice to 
him in his own nature, because this would be for the worshipper to 
when plunged in 


? 


adore himself, and that he says **I am Brahm’ 
his devotional reverie, we see that Brahmanism has discovered the 
unity of being to be identical with the unity of thought. In the 
intellection of being in its simplicity, all objectivity falls away, and 
this purely abstract is seen to be intellection itself in its greatest 
vacuity. Here Brahmanism stops, and this stepping is its error. 
The falsehood of Pantheism is not in what it is, but in that it is 
no more. It is not oppressed by the ** Kantian nightmare ; ” it has 
found the logic that bridges the gulf between idea and being; but 
it has not grasped the deeper logic that leads from being to 
existence. ‘This is the root of the matter. In Pantheism there is 
no becoming. And this is the reason that it has always and 
inevitably failed in really uniting the conflicting schools of sensa- 
tionalism and idealism, and has itself tended towards one or the 
other of them under its naturalistic and theistic phases. The 
naturalistic phase, however, which in India is represented by the 
heterodox Sankhya philosophy, is less properly Pantheism than an 
undeveloped Atheism. For the naturalist, the immediate has 
substantial existence ; individuals are the only beings ; the universe 
is merely a general term for the collection of particulars, and one 
which does not import positive existence. Thus the world-soul of 
Kapila is a sort of effluence from nature, which develops itself out 
of the continuous round of physical growth and decay, and has 
no life apart from this. It is therefore the true or idealistic 
Pantheism to which alone we need direct our attention ; and it 
was probably to such that the sagacious and temperate Ritter 
intended to confine his remark that * this error or one-sidedness of 
view is intimately allied with all that is noblest and best in man’s 
soul.” 

It would be interesting, though it would carry us too far, to 
follow the variations of. the Pantheistic idea as it spread among the 
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Orientals, and to note how in China, the land of the prose under- 
standing, it became a dull fatalism in the religion of Fo; an 
esoteric cult among the mystical races of Ceylon and Burmah ; and 
an indistinct anthropomorphism among the nomadic clans of Tar- 
tary and Thibet. In Persia we meet with the first indication of 
advance. The Zend religion views the universal essence as not 
so entirely objective as that its recognition shall involve the destruc- 
tion of consciousness ; and it suffers the worshipper to maintain his 
individuality in a positive relation to Deity. The evidence is 
typified by light, which the eye of the beholder is fitted to receive, 
and by which, as conditio sine qua non, it exerts its faculty of 
vision. Hence the worship of fire is not an idolatry, but merely a 
ceremonial. The greater clearness of the Persians’ metaphysic, 
results probably from their being more guided by moral intuitions. 
Ormuzd and Ahriman are sovereigns of the hostile kingdoms of 
light and darkness, — i. e. principles of good and evil, — who have 
proceeded from Zeruane-Akerene, the unconditioned All; but this 
primal existence, being quite indefinite, is a fate powerless to 
reduce the contradictory principles to harmony, and their contra- 
diction will only be resolved in the triumph of Ormuzd, which is 
assured as eventual. In Egypt the Oriental idea first exhibits its - 
nugatoriness. With that confused synthesis of spirit and nature, 

the Egyptian mind, alive with stirring and urgent impulses, can by 

no means rest contented. We find no longer a unity of involve- 

ment, but a sharp antithesis, whose true union is the problem 

presented to Egyptian thought. The secret of the universe 

weighs upon the Egyptian; it stands over him like a mighty task- 

master that will not let him rest; it throws a shadow upon the 

splendor of his life, and puts away the cup of feasting from his , 
lips. But though he grapples desperately with the enigma of 

being, he never attains its solution; the veil remains unlifted on 

the face of Isis. This struggle towards comprehension underlies 

all the symbolizing and sacred hieroglyphics in that land of mystery ; 
and marvel, and shows itself clearly as. their meaning in the great 
symbol of the Sphinx. The human head looking out from the 
brute body shows us spirit emerging from the natural, but not yet 
freed from its fetters. Egypt is especially interesting to us as 
occupying the point of transition from the Oriental to the Greek 
world. The solution which the Greek mind offered of the 
Egyptian problem, was the summoning of mankind to self-con- 
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sciousness, as inscribed in the Delphic maxim, ‘ Know thyself,” 
and still more strikingly conveyed in the legend which relates how 
the Egyptian Sphinx appeared in Thebes to propound a riddle 
which as many as could not answer she devoured ; but C2dipus 
giving the right solution, Man, threw the Sphinx from the city 
rock, and destroyed her. ‘The fundamental idea of the Greek 
spirit was the human individuality in distinctiveness from nature, 
and in dominion over her. This is expressed in mythology ba the 
war of the gods; the overthrow of the Titans by the race of Zeus ; 
when the merely physical forces were banished to the limbus of 
the world, and heaven and earth were peopled with deities con- 
ceived in the likeness of men. This phase of thought is a kind of 
reaction from the Asiatic principle which annihilates completely 
the individuality of the many, and holds a middle place between 
that abstract infinite and the infinite personality of Christianity. 
Individualities are the gods of the Greeks ; that is, spirit with a 
specialized existence, fettered by external limitations; not spirit 
free and absolute (ab-solutus). The intellectual development of 
Greece was through its philosophy. As thought freed itself from 
imagination, it rose steadily to the universal, and in Platonism 
attained at many essential points the apergu of Christian truth. 
This progress led to a rupture between philosophy and the 
religious and practical world, which latter remained without 
advance. Philosophers lived in an ideal world, and paid little 
heed to outward things. The teaching of Socrates took up a 
revolutionary attitude towards the state, and he was.put to death ; 
but very soon after his execution, it appeared that the new prin- 
ciples had accomplished the destruction of the old system of 
Greece. Inthe Mysteries, fragments of the early-imported Pan- 
theistic ideas were preserved, but they lost their comprehensive 
character in filtering through the Greek mind, and in no shape 
exerted a very marked influence upon it. Cybele, the universal 
mother of the Syrians, was reduced to Demeter, goddess of the 
harvest ; and Pan, from the vdjective whole, was transformed into 
the deity presiding over man’s subjective relationship to nature. 
And in the rustling of the forest foliage, the rippling of the brook, 
and the murmuring of the breeze, the shepherds of Arcadia 
listened eagerly to Pan playing on his reeded pipe, that so they 
might catch and interpret the meaning of his music. 

The first definite appearance of Pantheism, then, in this world 
of finite individuality, is with the Eleatic philosophers, the first 
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pure thinkers of Greece, and their polemic against the dynamical 
physicists of the Ionian schoo]. With Heraclitus, one of the 
most distinguished of the latter, the first principle was a restless 
activity running through the system of the world, and communi- 
cating to it the universal energy of life. This supra-sensible was 
considered as merely the ground of the sensible, not as existing 
for itself, and the philosophic aim was the deriving of the phenom- 
enal word from this animating force. Against this assumption of 
production the Eleatics directed their attack. There is no produc- 
tion, said Xenophanes ; for if there were, that which exists must 
have been produced either by its like or by its unlike. The former 
case is not possible, because the relation of like to like is constant, 
and therefore eternal; nor can the latter be supposed, for then 
the great might be produced from the little, the good from the bad, 
and generally the non-extant from the extant. The Divine, said 
the same philosopher, is the One all-powerful and _ all-perfect 
existence which can as little begin as cease to be ; which moves 
not nor is moved, but remains unchanged forever. The All is that 
collection of particulars which, separate from the Divine, has no 
foundation nor permanence. The One, therefore, is subsistent in 
the All. The One, being according to reason, is the true and 
abiding ; 
and transitory. Parmenides developed these ideas still further. 
Being is one; multiplicity consequently is equivalent to non-Being, 
and this negative notion is neither conceivable nor expressible. 
Being, therefore, is the One-and-All; the indivisible total which 
may be represented under the form of the sphere. It has its 
principle in itself, and, never being in lack of anything, abides in 
eternal rest. Time and space have no relation to Being ; motion 
and change are such only in human opinion. That Idealism 
underlaid this fragmentary and negative sort of description of the 
absolute, we find in the dictum, * The fullness of all Being is 
thought.”’ It is impossible not to consider thought as a real ; for it 
is the constant and invariable of our existence, and since Being is 
one and homogeneous, Being must be thought, or the intelligent 
principle. Zeno, the subtle dialectician, sought to establish logi- 
cally the unity of the All. His arguments against the possibility 
of multiplicity differ widely in force, though many are logically 
(i. e. by abstract reasoning) irrefragable. He demonstrates clearly 
the fallaciousness of the sensuous certitude, and thence draws the 


the manifold, being according to sense, is the apparent 
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conclusion that there is no other truth or reality in things than 
that which is in the absolute One. This reduction of multiplicity 
to a pure nullity carries with it the doctrine that to the human 
perception there is not a corresponding objective reality. Indi- 
vidual objects become mere spectra, which flit before us like the 
shifting sights of a show, soon to be withdrawn and reabsorbed 
into the sphere of Being. ‘The denial of becoming makes the 
effort ever vain to reconcile the antagonism between substantial 
truth and phenomenal fact. This antagonism is at the bottom of 
the unsettled dispute between the Nominalists and Realists of the 
Middle Ages,—a dispute carried on within narrow bounds, 
because both parties were restrained by a common Christian faith. 

We pass to a brief consideration of the most scientific and 
deepest-thoughted Pantheism that has yet appeared among men. 
Spinoza was brought up in the school of Descartes, and his first 
published work was entitled * Principles of the Cartesian Philosophy 
demonstrated in a Geometrical Manner ;”’ but the rigid formalism of 
his mind, as well as a certain tincture of Alexandrian and Arabic 
thought, which it received through his descent from the Jews of 
Portugal, soon led him to depart from the moderate views of his 
master. Struck by the Cartesian maxim that nothing should be 
received for true but that which rests on sound and sufficient 
reason, he undertook an analysis of human knowledge, and its 
ground of certainty, whose depth and vigor mark him as a thinker 
of the first order. He classified knowledge under three divisions. 
The first order embraces that which comes by hearsay, and sen- 
suous experience; é. g. our own age, who our parents are, that 
oil will nourish flame, and water extinguish it, ete. This knowl- 
edge belongs to the region of opinion and prejudice, and the con- 
duct of daily life. It reaches only to accidents and the surface of 
things, and is consequently of no scientific value. Knowledge of 
the second order, which is acquired by the discursive understanding, 
is no longer conversant about facts and individual existences, but 
about principles and relations. This is the mind’s first step to dis- 
engage itself from the mass of particulars, and discover the constant 
in the variable. It digests its encyclopwdical knowledge into a com- 
prehension of forces and laws, and clears up the confused concrete 
by abstraction. Thus ascending and descending by analysis and 
synthesis, classifying, inducing, and deducing, a Cosmos, or orderly 
arrangement of things, is effected. Arrived at this point, the pure 
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reason discovers that the reasoning process, though infallible, is 
blind. It has been working in the dark. It explains a fact by its 
law, but it does not explain the law; it deduces the consequences 
of principles, but the principles themselves it accepts without es- 
tablishing ; it constructs a chain of perfect regularity, but it 
attaches it to nothing. The ultima ratio remains inexplicable, 
because, being the last, there is nothing else to explain it by ; 
since then, it cannot be put in relation with any other, it cannot 
be comprehended by the understanding. The knowledge of this 
ultimate — Being — is then the highest knowledge, since it alone 
can confirm all the rest, and gives not merely certainty, or the im- 
possibility of the otherwise, but perfect insight into reality. Thus 
speculative reasoning differs from discursive, in that it sets out 
from a principle immediately perceived in itself ; and its idea being 
exactly adequate to its object, it is neither confused by the de- 
ficiency of the imagination, nor tyrannized over by the abstract 
categories of the understanding. This is Aristotle’s view of the 
speculative as he describes it in the ** Metaphysic:”’ *“* The thinking 
of that which is itself, is the thinking which is most excellent.” 
So far all promises well. Spinoza’s error arises not in his con- 
ception, but in his application of it to the concrete, the bridge 
where Pantheism has invariably broken down. The inexplicable 
basis of reasoning, or object of pure thought, is, in Spinoza’s 
language, substance, that is Being in its absolute plenitude. Sub- 
stance is undetermined because every determination is a limitation, 
and so a negation ; but it is, determined in the sense that it pos- 
sesses attributes which characterize and express its essence ; other- 
wise it would not be an essence, but an abstraction, 7. e. the 
negation of essence. The Essence is infinite, each attribute there- 
fore is infinite also, for only the infinite can express the infinite ; 
but the infinity of the Attribute is relative, not absolute, for if it 
were absolutely infinite, it would be Substance itself, and not a 
special manifestation of Substance. Again, since there can be no 
limit to the manifestations of the infinite, an infinity of infinite 
Attributes are needed to constitute Substance. Each of these 
infinite Attributes also has necessarily modes for its own expression, 
or it would collapse into a vacuum, as Substance would without 
Attributes. The Modes are necessarily finite ; for if infinite, the 
Attributes whose essence they express, would be, not a special and 
relative infinite, but the Infinite in itself; that is, not Attribute, 
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but Substance. The Mode therefore expresses the relative infinity 
of the Attribute in a finite manner ; as the Attribute expresses the 
absolute infinity of Substance in a determined, though infinite 
manner. Yet since the Attribute is an infinite, it possesses an 
infinity of Modes ; its essence could not be manifested by any ex- 
haustible number. Thus we have an infinite Substance from 
whom spring necessarily an infinity of Attributes, from each of 
which spring by a like necessity an infinity of Modes. For the 
Attributes are the Substance, and the Modes are the Attribute. 
All are connected without being confounded, and distinguished 
without being separated. Such is the central idea of the Spinozan 
ontology, which in the hands of this close and vigorous thinker, 
was developed into a vast and comprehensive system; for the 
whole system may be said to be severed from these four fundamen- 
tal definitions: (1.) I understand by Substance that which is in 
itself, and is thought in itself, that is, to the thinking of which there 
needs the thought of no other thing; (2.) I understand by Attribute 
that which the reason thinks as in Substance and constituting its 
essence ; (5.) I understand by Mode an affection of Substance, or 
that which has its being in another, and is thought through that 
ie other; (4.) I understand by God a being absolutely infinite, that 
is, a substance constituted by an infinity of infinite attributes, each 
of which expresses an infinite essence. Our knowledge of God is 
limited to a knowledge of only two of the divine attributes, ex- 
tension and thought. To say that God is infinite extension is not 
materialism, for it does not finite God; God is not divisible and 
figured extension, not an extension, but Extension in itself, indivisi- 
ble immensity. In the same sense he is absolute thought ; not any 
determined thought, but the unconditioned principle of thought. 
God exists in the attributes, and the attributes in the modes, hence 
God exists in the modes. God as God, so to speak, that is, as 
absolute, is Substance with its attributes. Nature, as it is called, — 
| this world of phenomenal succession, which flows continuously on 

through space and time, — is a collection of modes which appear in 
order to express imperfectly after their manner the perfection of 
being. But, as we have said, the modes are not separable from 
substance, though distinguishable from it. To separate substance 
from the modes which are the necessary expression of its attributes, 
is absurd. God exists in Nature not less than Nature in God, or 
rather there is only one nature, considered by turns as substance 
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and as mode, as infinite and finite, as matuwrans and as naturata. 
Substance and attributes taken abstractly are natura naturans ; 
the universe, abstractly separated from its immanent cause, is 
natura naturata ; but both together are a single nature, a single 
being, a single God. 

A cardinal defect in Spinoza’s system is a defect of method. 
His content is speculative, but his form is mathematical. He 
descends from his highest principle, he does not ascend to it. 
Hence, as has been said, his ‘method makes it an entirely acciden- 
tal matter that he discovers what speculative results he does. All 
that he gets out of his Substance he has to get in an arbitrary 
manner. It does not follow from its definition that it has modes 
and attributes ; rather the contrary follows from that definition. 

The independent being cannot be determined through another, 
for every such is a dependent ; neither can it exist without deter- 
mination, for without this it would be indistinguishable from 
nought ; hence the independent Being is self-determined. Spinoza 
did not arrive at this third position, to which the dialectic method 
must have conducted a thinker so clear-minded, but, after con- 
sidering the first two, invented his attribute, or relative infinite. 
But this fails to remove the difficulty, the Absolute remains in his 
hands an undetermined Substance instead of becoming a self-de- 
termined Subject; and from its very intensity the theism of this 
** God-intoxicated man ” burns away into Atheism. 

Abstract identity, this is the essential principle of Pantheism. 
Being alone is, and non-Being is not; the one is, the Many are 
not ; and no distinction truly exists. On this, the real Identitiits- 
system, rest the logical insolubles of Zeno, and the Antinomies of 
Kant. Now it is surprising to find a system which exhibits the 
invalidity of this abstract identity, and which follows up and points 
out that development from distinction which Pantheism constantly 
neglects, — it is, we say, surprising to find such system commonly 
pronounced to be only a bold generalization of the Pantheistic 
principle instead of being recognized as the refutation and eternal 
overthrow of Pantheism. The ultimate Generic, or pure simple 
which Pantheism finds to be the only subsistent, Hegel demon- 
strates to be the only individual properly entitled to that name. 
“The absolutely Universal,” he says, *‘ is that which contains in 
it all determinations; and in virtue of this is itself indeterminate. 
Subject is the absolutely determinate ; and these two are identical.” 
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That is, Absolute Being is an Infinite Self. This result is nothing 
else than the fundamental position of Christian Theology, and it is 
Hegel’s achievement to have identified the true result of pure 
thinking with the truth of revealed Religion. For as Spinoza 
purified the concrete conception into the abstract notion, so Hegel 
brought this around again into the concrete in the complete form 
of the Idea. And just here, we take it, is the capital difficulty of 
Hegel to his readers ; they cannot follow him in this return into 
the concrete ; they do not descend to that ultimate turning-point 
where analysis at its extreme tension passes over into synthesis, 
and the two — analysis and synthesis— are seen to be moments of 
the same genetic process, thought ; and so, their minds remaining 
obstinately in the abstract, they fasten this, their own abstractness, 
upon him when they call Hegel’s philosophy the last development 
of Pantheism. They tell us that Hegel resolves God into a pro- 
cess, an eternal becoming, and seem to forget that if there is any 
point which Hegel insists upon with his whole strength, it is the 
inadequacy of any abstraction such as this to be taken for the 
absolute. 

The unity of Pantheism is an abstract unity. It is a one distinct 
from many ; it is one simply in that it is the Not-Many. Con- 
sequently when this individuality, this unity by itself, is taken for 
the universal, it collapses into pure negation. Abstract Being is 
not differenced from abstract nothingness. Being by itself, then, 
is not the one and all, for it holds a negative relation to that all ; it 
is simply an elementary factor of the Becoming, which through 
that process passes into concrete existence. An elucidation of 
Hegel’s famous paradox wili exhibit the difference between his 
doctrine and the incomplete result of Pantheism. By the state- 
ment, ** Being is nothing,” Hegel does not mean that thesetwo 
notions are precisely the same, for he continues to make use of 
both terms, thus implying distinction. His meaning is that they 
are opposite phases of the same identity, or nonentity ; that they do 
not stand over against each other as contraries, both equally valid 
conceptions, but that non-being is the tmmanent contradiction of 
being. We quote (substantially) the following exposition from 
the man who has absorbed and assimilated the Philosophy of 
Hegel perhaps more completely than any other in our country.! 


1 Harris, Journal Spec. Phil., I. p. 225, I. p. 58. 
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“ Being is the pure simple; but since it is thus wholly undetermined, 
it is pure nought, or absolute negation. But negation by itself, or nega- 
tion of itself, is its own opposite, ¢. e- being. Thus the simple falls 
through self-opposition into duality, which coalesces again into one, if we 
attempt to posit it as valid. ‘Thus, if we posit being as valid by itself 
without determination (7. e. negation), it appears as a pure void nowise 
distinguishable from nought. So if we posit the nought. A negative 
is a relative, and a negative by itself is a negative related to itself, which 
is a self-canceling, and turns nought to Being. Thus being and nought 
prove dissolving forms, and pass over into each other. Being is a ceasing, 
nought is a beginning, and these are the two forms of the Becoming. . . 
: In analyzing concrete existence or determined being, we find two 
factors, being and determination ; one reduces to pure being, which is the 
pure void, and the other reduces to pure negation, which is likewise the 
pure void. If determination be isolated, it has no substrate, and collapses 
into vacuity ; and so if abstrate be isolated from determination, it 
vanishes in the same way. . . . + Therefore the simple, which is 
the limit of analytic thought, is only a point at which synthesis begins, 
and hence is a moment of a process of self-repulsion, or self-related nega- 
tion. So long as analysis persists in disregarding the mediation here in- 
volved, it can set up this pure immediate for the ultimatum. But so soon 
as it takes the Simple in its truth, it allows its mediation to appear, and 
we learn the synthetic result which, in its most abstract form, is the 


becoming.” 


Hegel’s world is the real world, the world of the concrete ; and 
this world he has discovered for mankind by thinking himself loose 
from the abstractions of the understanding. The conditions of 
every concrete are two opposites ; or rather every concrete consists 
of two antagonistic elements, each of which 7s through the other. 
His concrete notion, therefore, is a subsistent self-contradictory, that 
is, one which, having its contradictory within itself, is not annulled 
by it. ‘ Hegel’s Logic is an exemplification of this cosmical fact,” 
and consequently it destroys or fulfills every preceding system of 
formal logic, for they, one and all, were built upon the abstract. 
To illustrate briefly, take the notion quantity. In the view of 
formal Logic, which is also the common view, Continuity and 
Discretion are irreconcilable opposites, and each is valid in and for 
itself. On the dissociation of these two ideas arise all the supposed 
insoluble puzzles concerning the infinite divisibility of matter, time, 
and space, and all the unanswerable arguments against the possi- 
bility of change, motion, production, etc., of which any one may 
serve for an instance. 
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Achilles, said Zeno, can never overtake the tortoise which has 
any start of him. For when Achilles has arrived at the tortoise’s 
starting-point, the latter will have progressed a certain distance ; 
and when Achilles has made up this interval, the tortoise is again 
a little ahead, and consequently, so long as he keeps moving, be it 
ever so slowly, can never be overtaken. Mathematically it stands 
thus: suppose the tortoise’s start is a distance A, then Achilles has 
to pass over a sum of distances like this: 

A+AFIAFIAT HATHA 

and so on usgue ad infinitum, or till the tortoise stops exhausted. 
Speed will not serve the swift-footed Achilles, he can only rely on 
bottom to win the race. We need not say that the Solvitur 
ambulando of Diogenes and Aldrich is no solution at all; in fact, it 
is precisely this practical solution that makes the difficulty. The 
real solution comes with a wonderful clearing-up. Continuity 
and Discretion are each invalid when standing alone ; they are 
each one half of the truth; each states one phase of the whole 
quantity ; each needs the other, or, as Hegel says, the ‘ One is as 
one-sided as the other ;” both then are moments, complementary 
elements, of a synthetic unity. The continuum is infinitely divis- 
ible, for division takes nothing from it, and the discreta for their 
part are confluent, and so the same continuum. The divisibility, 
however is only in potentia, it is not an existing so of the parts, and 
consequently continuity is not to be conceived as composition but 
as unity. But to reach the whole depth of Hegel’s thought on this 
point, one must study the whole second, * section of the ’’ Logic. 

As another example of the Hegelian notion, we take from Mr. 
Harris’s * Introduction to Philosophy,” the following dialectical 
consideration of necessity and chance. 


“ Position of the understanding, the impossibility of chance: “ all things 
are necessitated ; each is necessitated by the totality of conditions ; hence 
whatever is, must be so, and under tfe conditions cannot be otherwise. 
(1.) But things change — something new in the thing begins, and some- 
thing old ceases ; still in each case the first principle must apply, and the 
new thing — like the old — be so because necessitated by the totality of 
conditions. (2.) If the same totality of conditions necessitates both states 
of the thing, — the new and the old, — it follows that this totality of con- 
ditions is adapted to both, and hence indifferent to either ; that is, it allows 
either state, and hence cannot be said to necessitate one to the exclusion 
of the other. But if this be so, which state it is in is a matter of chance, 
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and hence contingency participated in the states of the thing. (3.) But 
the states of the thing belong to the totality, and hence, when the thing 
changes, the totality also changes, and we are forced to admit two different 
states of the totality as conditions of the two different states of the thing. 
(4.) If it requires a different totality of conditions to render possible the 
change of a thing from one state to another, then, when a somewhat 
changes, then the totality changes. But there is nothing outside of the 
totality to necessitate zt, and it therefore must necessitate itself.” + 

But that which necessitates itself is freedom, and thus the doc- 
trine of necessity, pushed to its uttermost, turns inside out, and 
gives us the Universal existing in and for itself; which is per- 
sonality. Freedom, then, is the concrete notion of which con- 
tingency and necessity are the moments, the abstract halves. The 
one is the potentiality which determines; the other is the reality 
which is determined. Contingency is the immediate side, necessity 
is the mediated, freedom is both sides, or the self-mediated. 

To generalize from what has been said, it will be seen of what 
importance to an understanding of Hegel is a comprehension of the 
negative. Hegel’s conception of the negative is fundamentally 
that of Plato. All negating is positing, and hence affirming; e. g. 
the negation of the one is the conception of the many. Thus the 
negative becomes a vehicle for dialectical progress. But it would 
be an error to take the negative to be “ as essential ”’ as the positive, 
in the common understanding of the word. If these are two 
independents, we can have only the Persian Ormuzd and Ahriman, 
an eternal strife of contraries. The speculative view is rather that 
of the constitution of the positive out of the negative. A word on 
this point. Omnis determinatio est negatio; the qualification of 
each thing is its exclusion from the qualities of other things ; each 
thing that is determined (limited) is thereby marked off from 
other things. The properties of each thing manifest its deficiency 
of the opposite properties; and so opposites complete each other, 
for each finds in the other what it lacks. Thus sweet is opposed 
to sour, soft to hard, etc. But more generally each thing is 
through its properties related to all other things, and so all relation 
is negation ; for if (e. g.) the earth moves only through attraction 
from the sun, that is not its own movement. But each thing és 
only through its properties ; it is only in that it is a such ; therefore 
it is only through its own negation, or the real being of everything 


1 Journal Spec. Phil., I. p. 187. 
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is out of itself. In this view the negative appears as all-important ; 
relation is the real being of things ; and the field of the determinate 
is the field of the negative. (This is the stand-point reached by 
the modern metaphysic of Physics.) In this stage of mediate 
thought, Being appears as a negative notion; as that which no 
determined thing has; as merely a general concept which Nom- 
inalism views as an abstract, unreal term. But the dialectic pushes 
this position one step further. 


“If things exist only in their relations, and relations are the negatives 
of things, then all that appears positive — all being — must rest upon 
negation. How is this? The negative is essentially a relative, but 
since it proves to be the only substrate, it can relate only to itself. But 
self-relation is identity.” + 


The self-negatived is the positive. Here we see that what is is 
the Universal, the constant that preserves its identity under the 
variable. This generic is the only true individual, for it alone 
persists without passing over into another; it alone is the being- 
for itself. This is the I Am of the Hebrews, who abideth forever 
without variableness neither shadow of turning; and this self- 
determined absolute is with Hegel self-conscious Spirit, the Per- 
sonal God of Christianity, in whom, as St. Paul says, we live and 
move, and have our being. 

The notion of the Universal reconciles the antagonistic theories 
on the subject of distinction. The first of these we have stated ; 
it is that of the Eleatics which denies distinction. Xenophanes 
considered only identity, the One which was All; Parmenides 
pronounced the Many an illusion of undisciplined minds; and 
Zeno labored to demonstrate its impossibility. The second theory 
is the view of modern logic which holds identity and distinction to 
be separately valid. Each thing is distinct from all other things, 
and identical with itself alone. Identity is in sharp contrast with 
distinction, and there is an impassable gulf between the two. If 
we consider this position dialectically, it will lead us again to the 
result just attained. 

A. The principle of abstract identity and difference may be for- 
mulated thus: A is A, ¢. e., A is nothing but A. (1.) A, then, is 
not B, C, or D; it is different from them. How is it different ? 
It cannot differ universally ; for if A and B are determined exist- 

1 Journal Spec. Phil., I. p. 4 
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ences, they are both alike in possessing being and determination ; 
and if they are pure simples, one must be pure being and the 
other pure nought, and then they do not differ at all, for neither 
possesses content. Hence, A is like B in the higher genera, or, 
at least, in the swmmum genus. (2.) A is then like B in one 
respect, and unlike it in another respect. The respect in which it 
is like B is unlike the respect in which it is unlike B. Therefore 
the difference falls wholly in A. For A being both like and unlike 
B, in as far as it is like B it is different from itself as unlike B. 
Thus, the object A appears to be a self-opposed. 

B. Hence simple difference rests upon essential distinction. 
Opposition underlies and crops out from all difference of whatever 
character. Is this the ultimate distinction? Let us see. (1.) 
The two sides of opposition are called positive and negative. They 
are the Contraries. The Positive is such only through its relation 
to the Negative, and vice versa. A, the White, finds its limit in 
B, the Black, and vice versa. That is, the White is the non- 
Black, and the Black is the non-White. (2.) If A is what it is 
through B, then B determines A in so far as A is. Similarly A 
determines B in so far as B is. Now take this two-sided thought 
in one view, comprehend it. (3). A determines B, but since B 
likewise determines A, A’s determining is thrown back upon 
itself; that is, A determines itself through determining B. 

C. Hence opposition rests upon self-determination. The deter- 
mining which goes forth from either side returns to it again, and 
is the determination of that side. The whole movement is circu- 
lar; one half is called positive, and the other half negative. 
Thus the antithesis synthesizes. Identity and distinction originate 
in the self-same process. The ultimate distinction is self-distine- 
tion, and since this has its difference not without but within it, it 
alone is the true identity. 

Such a self-distinct identity is Essence. If Essence, absolute 
being, be viewed as unrelated (undetermined), it is indistinguish- 
able from pure nothing. As related to itself (self-determined), 
it becomes a duality, — it is itself and its other. This “ other ”’ is 
at the same time identical and non-identical. It is the other of 
the Essence, and yet the own self of the Essence existing in this 
opposed manner. As merely “other,” it is Essence negated. 
This is the phenomenon, the transitory, self-nugatory manifesta- 
tion of the generic essential. But the “other” in its completeness 
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returns from otherness, and reénters the One, the Essence. The 
Essential Existence is God, and the Eternal Phenomenon is His 
only-begotten Son, as is stated in the opening of St. John’s 
Gospel. 

This leads us to our last point. The Pantheistic position is that 
of the Begriff, Hegel’s is that of the Jdee. To explain: (A.) 
Every somewhat is determined by another; its characteristic, 
therefore, is the manifestation of what it lacks of totality, its 
demand for its complement. For example, the characteristic of 
acid is sharpness, its “ hunger” for an alkali; its union with its 
complement produces a salt, a unity in which each element, being 
modified by the other, is cancelled, and hence called a negative 
unity. Thus to know any concrete, it must, as we have seen 
above, be thought in its constituent elements and their negative 
unity. This is Begriff, the comprehension of totality. Now, in 
this the elements (moments) are thought as dependent upon the 
negative unity, and their multiplicity is destroyed in that unity, 
and there results, consequently, only one independent being, or 
totality. (B.) But let each of these elements develop to a 
totality, so that in each is a repetition of the whole, and we have a 
system of totalities, and a positive unity resultant, whose elements 
subsist individually. Government is an example of this unity of 
the Idee. Its three branches, Executive, Legislative, and Ju- 
diciary, are each the whole Government in its plenitude from a 
different point of view. To develop this a little further: Let any 
totality, T, be composed of elements a+4-+-c related to each other 
by correspondent diversities, and hence dependent upon each other ; 
a needs }, 6 needs ¢, and reciprocally. T, the negative unity, 
adds them all together, and cancels the individuality of each. If, 
however, each element be able to develop to the totality, it 
becomes negative unity for itself. Then, having this unity within 
it and not without, it will not only preserve itself from absorption, 
but become itself an absorbent, and instead of the former series a+ 
b+) — T, we we have now a, 4, c, 6, a, c, ¢, a, 6, each and all = 
T. T, therefore, no longer subsists by annulling its factors, but 
through their subsistence. ‘ On the plane of the Begriff, the unity 
and multiplicity are mutually destructive, on that of the Jdee they 
are mutually affirmative.” 

They who regard God as negative unity, and the creature not 
as self-determining, these are Pantheists. With such a God we 
should only seem to be; we should only be “modes” of that 
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“substance.” But man being a self-determining creature, is his 
own negative unity, and hence his immortality. ‘ He cannot bea 
mere phase of a higher being, for he is essentially a reflection of 
that.” We are made in God’s image, and in Him spiritually we 
see ourselves. Who does not see, then, that the highest thought 
in Hegel’s Philosophy is only an elucidation of the central dogma 
of the Christian faith. God is this ideal unity, and each Person 
of the Holy Trinity is that one God in His entirety.) 

To sum.up briefly the points of this comparison. We have 
found that Hegel’s doctrine of Being is the direct converse of the 
Pantheistic theory ; for whereas the latter considers pure Being 
identical with the All, Hegel regards it as equivalent to nonentity. 
Secondly, Pantheism has always held fast to the Abstractions of 
the understanding, and hence it has attacked all forms of Becom- 
ing; but Hegel’s invincible dialectic has demolished this strong 
position and led us up to the higher ground of the Concrete 
Notion. Thirdly, the Pantheistic view of the Negative is abstract. 
“Being alone is, and non-Being is not.” But with Hegel the 
ultimate form of the Negative is immanent contradiction ; the 
Negative is not a for itself, but out of it is constituted the true 
positive. (This leads to the view of the Universal as the only 
real, independent individual, the 1Am thatI Am.) Fourthly, the 
true Pantheists held Distinction to be impossible, while the theory 
of the materialistic Pantheists was Atomism, the abstract and 
separate validity of Identity and Distinction; but Hegel leaves 
both theories far behind him when he penetrates to the inmost 
depths of the subject, and arrives at self-determination as the origin 
and principle of all distinction whatever. (This, again, leads to 
the self-determination of the Absolute —-the spirituality of God.) . 
Fifthly, the unity of Pantheism is a “negative unity” which 
annuls the independence of multiple factors ; but with Hegel the 
true unity, the unity of the Absolute, is purely affirmative, sub- 
sisting through the very independence of its members. (And 
here we reach a development of the great Christian idea of the 
Trinity.) 

We have employed the same method for exposition which guides 
philosophic research, and which, by leading to the first principle, 


1“ Philip saith unto him, Lord, show us the Father, and it sufficeth us. Jesus saith unto 
him, Have I been so long time with you and yet hast thou not known me, Philip? He 
that hath seen me hath seen the Father; and how sayest thou, then, Show us the Father?” 
St. John, xiv. 8, 9. 
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establishes its claim to confidence beyond dispute. But it may be 
remarked that when we have ascended to an easy mastery of 
concrete principles, we shall be able to put aside the Dialectic. 
When we stand upon the level of the great speculative minds of 
all ages, we shall be able to “think by wholes,” and no longer 
need to feel our way step by step. Then, indeed, Philosophy 
becomes “ musical as is Apollo’s lute;” then the mysterious 
universe unveils itself, and yields up to Thought its hidden trea- 
sures. 

Now, observe, these which we have noted are not formal differ- 
ences, but material. Here is not Pantheism taking a new dress, 
but Pantheism receiving a flat contradiction upon its cardinal 
principles. To say that Wellington’s career shows him to have 
been fundamentally in sympathy with the French cause, would not 
be a more singular proposition than is the inference from his 
writings that Hegel is a Pantheist. We cannot hope to have 
established this thesis, or even to have made what we have said 
plain enough to be fully comprehended at first sight. Our wish is 
to arouse such an interest in the matter as shall lead at least a 
few to give Hegel’s Philosophy a careful study. As the widest 
and deepest system of thought that has ever been offered to man- 
kind, it is at the present day most urgently needed. And this is 
the practical point on which we would insist. 

Every age is the lineal descendant of ages that are past; it is 
brought up, as it were, under the tutelage of its immediate prede- 
cessor, and enters upon its career, fresh from the moulding hand 
of this training, and imbued with the spirit of its teacher’s precepts. 
The leading characteristic of the present time may, therefore, best 
be appreciated by looking back upon the age preceding; for as 
yet the seething elements of progress are not fused into a finished 
whole; as yet the Nineteenth Century has not originated a 
thought of its own for a germ of higher development, but has done 
little more than carry out and apply the thought of the century 
before it. The mission of the last century was to bring I/lumin- 
ism into being. God said, Let there be Light, and there was 
Light; not creative, but destructive light; -not the genial life- 
giving ray of the sun, but the flames of a consuming fire. The 
social body was diseased in its every fibre; the time was out of 
joint; the mechanism of the world was worn out and worthless ; 
all forms, once embodiments of spirit, were empty of their filling, 
and their lifeless weight was crushing out the heart of mankind. 
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For this condition cure there was none; cheated was every hope 
of recovery, till Thought came like some strong dissolvent to 
penetrate that murky atmosphere, to show the weakness of that 
degradation, and dash it into miserable ruin. From the fall of 
Absolutism with Louis XIV. down to Waterloo, the history of the 
world is that of the rise and progress of the Clearing-up, and from 
Waterloo to the present day it is the spirit of the same great 
movement which has guided and controlled the world. Now it is 
the tendency of such an intellectual impulse to go too far, and the 
‘ more violent it is, the further to overshoot itself. In the condition 
in which it found mankind, the Aufkldrung was, undoubtedly, as 
beneficial as it was inevitable; but it has wrought the needed 
demolition ; the work of overthrow is accomplished, and the time 
has come to build up a new Cosmos out of the ruins of the old. 
Attempts at reaction there have been, but all have been inef- 
fectual, because all were as partial and one-sided as the movement 
against which they were directed. The conservative public reac- 
tion has melted away with the remnants of the old system that 
were set up after Waterloo. The reaction of sentiment in Words- 
worth and Shelley, and the Germanico-literary reaction in Cole- 
ridge and Carlyle have been equally unsuccessful, because they 
have rested upon genius — subjective inspiration — which hovers 
around the precincts of Truth, and tells in rhapsody of what it 
sees in glimpses, and have not by systematic thought risen to the 
vantage-ground of a clear comprehension of the spirit of the age. 
Carlyle says of human progress : — 


“Tn that fire-whirlwind creation and destruction proceed together ; ever 
as the ashes of the old are blown about, do organic filaments of the new 
mysteriously spin themselves; and amid the rushing and the waving of 
the whirlwind-element come tones of a melodious death-song which end 
not but in tones of a more melodious birth-song.” 


But at this day it is still the death-song which overpowers all 
other sounds, and the ashes of the old bid fair to choke the fila- 
ments of the new. Our preachers are sons of the apostles Hume 
and Voltaire ; and Rationalism, as it calls itself, presses forward in 
the path which Skepticism pointed out. One after one the wrap- 
pages which impeded free respiration and movement are stripped 
off invalid humanity, till it stands naked and shivering —but then 
is as far as ever from being rationally dressed. Prof. Huxley 
tells us that — 
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“ The human mind, fed by constant accessions of knowledge, periodically 
grows too large for its theoretical coverings, and bursts them asunder to 
appear in new habiliments, as the feeding and growing grub at intervals 
casts its too narrow skin and assumes another. .... A skin of some 
dimension was cast in the sixteenth century, and another towards the end 
of the eighteenth, while within the last fifty years the extraordinary 
growth of every department of physical science has spread among us men- 
tal food of so nutritious and stimulating a quality, that a new ecdysis 
seems imminent.” ? 


All this is exceedingly well, provided only humanity imitates the 
laudable prudence of the feeding and growing grub in taking care 
to have a new skin ready against the time it casts its old one. 
Prof. Huxley and his fellow-laborers in the field of science, seem 
to have paid insufficient attention to the wisdom of the serpent in 
this particular. All these systems are false and pernicious, said 
the Aufkldrung ; away with them! A la bonne heure ; that is very 
well, but that is only half the work. Systems are the necessary 
forms of spirit, and when you clear away false ones, see that you 
turn to quickly and seek others whose principles are true. The 
reverse of wrong is not right; Truth is something positive, and 
consists not merely in the destruction of falsehoods. Clearing- 
up Philosophy, says Hegel, is abstract thought, not concrete 
comprehension of Truth, — intellectual positions between which 
there is an immeasurable chasm. 


“Their activity ” (that of Strauss, Renan, Colenso, the Essayists and 
Reviewers, et al.) “ belongs to that sphere of Rationalism against which 
Hegel directly opposed himself. Still to spread the negative — a negative 
the spreading of which has long reached ultimate tenuity, and in those 
days when it is not the negative, but the affirmative we need, — this would 
have seemed to a Hegel of all things the most unnecessary, of all things 
the most absurd.”? His mission and his single object then is “to restore 
Faith — Faith in God, Faith in the Immortality of the Soul, and the 
Freedom of the will — Faith in Christianity as the Revealed Religion — 
and that, too, in perfect harmony with the Right of Private Judgment, and 
the Rights, or Lights, or Mights of intelligence in general.” ® 


1 Evidence as to Man's Place in Nature, p. 72. 

2 The Secret of Hegel; Preface, p. 26. 

8 Ibid. p. 12. As asingle reference in confirmation of this statement, we may instance 
the chapter on Christianity in the Philosophy of History, and leave it to the reader's 
judgment whether that “ strain of singularly rich and beautiful reflection,”’ is not Christian 
in the spirit of its every line. 
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Surely these are great matters; surely this were a consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished ; is it not worth while to give some con- 
sideration to pretensions such as these ? 

We do not know how to represent strongly enough the pressing 
need for such a restoration of faith. Some of us have heard how 
when a French writer the other day sent an article entitled Gop 
to some philosophical Review, the manuscript was returned to him 
with the remark, explanatory of its rejection, ‘Le sujet de Dieu 
manque d’actualité.” It was a worn-out topic; one of too little 
present interest for a readable paper. A leading journal, in a re- 
view of Mr. Lecky’s “ History of European Morals,” comments 
thus upon the increase of this indifferentism : — 


“Twenty years ago the same books would have called forth fierce de- 
nunciation. The opinions which Mr. Lecky avows are far more radically 
opposed to the orthodox schools than those which, when enunciated by 
Bishop Colenso and others, excited a kind of universal shudder... . . 
Yet this (the fact that Mr. Lecky holds no official position in the Church) 
is not’ enough to explain the favor with which his writings have been 
received by the most respectable part of the English press. Scarcely a 
stone has been cast at him ; no voice is raised to warn the public against 
the pernicious tendencies of his teaching; and a writer who explains the 
rise of Christianity with the same calmness with which he would account 
for Mormonism, or Mohammedanism, is admitted without a protest, to 
all the honors of high literary rank.” 


This toleration the reviewer thinks partly due to Mr. Lecky’s 
lack of ‘anything approaching to bitterness or direct hostility to 
orthodox opinion,” and he concludes thus : — 


“It is evident that this mental attitude towards the old theology, so far 
harmonizes with the general tone of thought amongst the upper classes in 
England, that a very able expositor of its consequences excites no real op- 
position. They have become perfectly accustomed to a school of thought 
which a few years ago would have startled them out of their propriety. 
Any one who has observed the opinions expressed with perfect impunity 
by the writers in the “ Fortnightly Review,” and by such distinguished 
thinkers as Mr. Mill, Prof. Huxley, and Mr. Herbert Spencer, will per- 
ceive that Mr. Lecky is by no-means an advanced type of English opinion. 
Those who have recently visited the English universities, or mixed with 
the liberal part of English society, will agree that he is more likely to. be 
accused of mildness than of extravagance in his views. Indeed, he appears 
to believe in a God, and in a future life.” ? 


1 The Nation, June 17, 1869. 
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We cannot disguise from ourselves that there is much in the 
aspect of the present time that may well give rise to apprehension 
and alarm. Rationalism has poisoned every genial credence of the 
heart. It has stricken away everything on which man leaned for 
support, and it tells him with a clap on the shoulder, — Now you 
are free ; but that does not enable him to go alone, and Rationalism 
walks off with a pleasant sense of having performed a benevolent 
action, leaving the poor traveler to stagger with uncertain steps, or 
fall by the wayside, fainting and forlorn. All Principles, through 
attachment to which Man’s life was nourished, and his progress 
guided, are swept away, and Self, the single principle of the Auyf- 
klérung, is the single principle remaining. We are living divorced 
from Spirit — as it were, a plant cut off from its root, — and hence 
we are withering away. So soulless has mankind become, that 
when Science announces the origin of the race to be in a develop- 
ment from the apes, we do not treat the theory as a bitter satire, 
but receive it with a certain complacency, and even “ an enlight- 
ened pride in our father the monkey.” Absorption in Self, this is 
at the root of the degradation of our Legislative and Judiciary, and 
this accounts for our low standard of mercantile morality, which 
tolerates whatsoever is heartless, sordid, and base, if only it can be 
turned to sufficient account. There is nothing left us but Self to 
believe in, or to care for, and selfishness is threatening to disinte- 
grate society. Each of us is living to himself in the midst of an 
unsympathizing atomism. Hence the universal rush to material 
possession, and the lavishing of wealth in ostentation and gratifica- 
tions of sense, until our animality is sated, and the heart within us 
sinks into hopeless weariness and disgust. As a people, too, we are 
falling into a dangerous condition. Self-will is perverting our 
political principle, and carried far enough, will subvert our political 
system. We are truly a free State, for ours is a government of 
the People; the Will of the People is the Law of the land. But 
the * People” is a unity, it is a synonym for the State, and by no 
means a mere aggregate of individuals. Consequently the Will of 
the People which is Law, is that universal and substantial Will 
which binds by an inherent validity ; ¢. e., which is none other than 
absolute Right. But if the volitional atoms are made the starting- 
point, and each individual will is represented as sovereign, the only 
result is Lawlessness, and the rule of the strongest. The People 
is sovereign, but individuals, as such, are not sovereign. To say, 
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The People is sovereign ; Individuals compose the People ; there- 
fore Individuals are sovereign, is simply the logical fallacy of 
Division, —the predicating of the parts taken separately, that 
which is true of the, whole collectively. In the same way we can 
argue as follows: — The number eight is even ; five and three are 
eight ; therefore, five and three are even numbers. It is not the 
Self of the individual which can give him anything of civic dignity, 
but the negating of Self, — his participancy in the social whole. 
Cut off from the whole, the individual is a worthless atom to whom 
life would not be worth the having. Subjective will must yield to 
universal will, and then it finds this loss its gain ; it sees this self- 
negating dissolve into a higher positive ; it finds its worth to rest 
not in itself, but in its membership in the organism, and only in 
this sense, in the relationship of self-surrender, can the sovereignty 
of all become the sovereignty of each. 

Now Hegel has exploded the essential principle of the Au/- 
klérung by embracing it ‘in a higher. The Aufkldérung was a 
reaction against the overstraining of the principle of Authority — 
i. e., the inherent validity of abstract law, — which set up as a new 
principle the right of Private Judgment — i. e., the necessity of 
subjective insight and assent. When Hegel reéstablished the prin- 
ciple of Spiritual Freedom, first laid down by Christ, tlie war of 
these half truths was at an end. Truth and Right, constituted in 
Dogina and in the State, bind the individual will and reason from 
without. They are authorities purely abstract, and objective to the 
individual. They prescribe the rule for his religious and practical 
life, without regard to his wishes and opinions. Thus the sub- 
stance and end of all thought and action are isolated from the 
thinker and agent, and stand over against him as an alien power. 
This is absolutism ; this is the bondage of the Law from which 
Christ. has made us free. But of what nature is the Freedom 
He has given us? True, the Self has eternal rights and digni- 
ties which may not properly be disregarded, and which justify his 
rebellion against tyranny, spiritual or temporal; but none the less 
is Self — the pure subjectivity — the root of all that is evil. Why, 
self-will absolutely unrestricted, what else than this is the stand- 
point of our criminals, those rebels against the Law, whom society 
imprisons for carrying the doctrine which it is living upon to-day, 
out to its logical extremity. To seek our own, this is the way that 
leads to all wrong; to live in and for others, this is Christianity ; 
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and this maxim is one of the deepest of all truths, namely, that 
Love is the fulfilling of the Law. If, then, the individual merely 
break away from Law —assert his subjective independence, we 
have a simple potentiality without substrate or principle in itself. 
Will abstractly is a formal capacity, empty of substantial filling. 
Such a freedom is merely restless caprice, a rudderless ship drifting 
from her anchorage, the sport of every wind; or else its rebellion 
against Prescription leads the will to seek an object in the Nega- 
tive, and after emancipating itself from what it takes to be the out- 
ward control of Right, it falls into an inward slavery to lust and 
passion. But supply its true substrate — the moral law, — and the 
faculty of arbitrary choice is converted into Free-will. The true 
state of man is not merely independence, but something positive, 
self-dependence. A condition where Government is entirely ab- 
sent, is simply one of anarchic turbulence.; it is Self-government 
alone that is Freedom. We see, then, that the subjectivity, simply, 
does not constitute the whole self, but rather a subject which is in 
essential unity with the object, and so an Universal ; this is the true 
Self. “The absolute object is Spirit, and since man himself is 
Spirit, he is mirrored to himself in that object, and thus in the 
absolute object he finds his own essential being.” } It seems hardly 
necessary to add that this doctrine cannot be confounded with that 
of Fichte, nor with that of Schelling. With Hegel the object is 
neither absorbed by the subject, nor the subject elevated to the 
object, for he gets rid entirely of this abstract dualism. Spirit he 
apprehends to be a true universal whose subjectivity is volition, 
and whose objectivity is law: a concrete unity, as much subject as 
it is object, and as much object as subject. “The Will is Free,” 
says Hegel, ** only when it does not will anything alien or extrinsic 
to itself— does not follow any impulse or desire, whether they be 
good or bad, for so long as it does this, it is dependent, but wills 
itself alone — wills the Will.” 

The maintenance of Individuality against all dividing and dis- 
tracting forces, is the “acting on principle,” which is morally 
praiseworthy. This making itself its own object is the essential 
characteristic of what is Absolute ; absolute existence means simply 
existence for self. Hence Freedom of Will is the basis of all (ab- 
stract) Right and Obligation whatever, since it is itself absolute 
Right, and the Supreme Right as well as the Supreme Fact of the 


1 Hegel's Philosophy of History; Bohn's edition, p. 330. 
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universe. In this view, therefore, compliance with Law ceases to 
be obedience to an external compulsory enactment, and becomes a 
recognition and free following of the internal principle of the sub- 
ject’s own complete existence. And in the harmony of this recon- 
ciliation, the interests both of dogma and of private judgment, both 
of authority and independence, are preserved, — for each principle 
is carried out into its truth. Thus it was that Christ said He came 
not to destroy the Law, but to fulfill it ; and thus He accomplished 
that result, namely, by showing that Law is one with the soul’s 
own essential being. 

The subjective will must put off its first nature, and take on a 
second nature. As Christ expresses it, Spirit must be twice born. 
The unlimited arbitrariness, which is the potentiality, must be 
realized or determined by the law of Right. But this limiting is a 
limiting by itself, and hence the will remains free. The law of 
Right is the foundation of our nature ; it is not a something with- 
out it. The Christian discovers that heis a law unto himself. The 
full attainment of this self-consciousness on the part of Spirit, this 
is the Truth whereof Christ said, It shall make you Free. Such 
is the only complete theory of Free-will. Precisely this Freedom 
is that of God Himself, and this Spiritual, nature is His image in 
which man was created. When “God was in Christ reconciling 
the world unto Himself,” the revelation to man of the Divine that 
is in him was distinctly made. Christ is God, and also Man: 
Man and also God ; and hence results the true anthropomorphism, 
that is, a God who is Pure Spirit. All Law, then, is our school- 
master to lead us unto Christ. It is a condition of moral growth 


* unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the fullness of the stature 
of Christ.” 


“Thou seemest human and divine, 
The highest, holiest Manhood, Thou; 
Our wills are ours, we know not how, 
Our wills are ours to make them thine.”’ 


And this glorious Freedom is the final salvation of the soul ; this 
serene security of self-dependence is the peace which passeth all 
understanding, is the rest that remaineth for the people of God. 

If now we turn from the view of practical life to the attitude of 
the dominant thinking of the day, we find this occupying a stand- 
point as dangerously erroneous as that is disordered and astray. 
With the “ extraordinary growth of every department of physical 
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science ” during the last fifty years, the leadership in the world of 
thought has been assumed by a great multitude of natural philoso- 
phers, through the diversity of whose views and theories there runs 
the connecting thread of a common affinity ; for all these thinkers 
are equally descendants of the Aufkldrung, all equally have broken 
away from Faith, and consequently all agree in limiting the Know- 
able to the explicable. No longer like the simple Newton do they 
look through Nature up to Nature’s God, but, like that skillful 
swordsman in the German fairy tale, who could stand dry during 
a shower by making his rapier play round his head with such rapid 
dexterity as to ward off every drop from him, — these masters of 
logical fence wield their keen analysis so cleverly between them- 
selves and Nature that no touch or suggestion comes to them of the 
Spiritual that is in her. Away from Spirit, this is whither the 
sense-understanding inevitably leads; this is the sad fruit of the 
tree of knowledge; but similia similibus curantur ; the effectual 
treatment for the mind diseased is homeopathic; the way to a 
wholesome condition is not backward to an unreasoning faith (even 
if that were possible), but onward to a deeper and completer wis- 
dom. To return to the unquestioning, instinctive religiousness of 
the “ Ages of Faith ” would be as certainly a false step and a mis- 
fortune, as it is clearly an impossibility. The race as little as the 
individual can abdicate its manhood and return to infancy. The 
zeal which contends for the excellence of the twelfth century over 
the nineteenth, is both mistaken as to fact, and aims wide of the 
practical mark. The piety and devotional enthusiasm which char- 
acterized the childhood of the Christian nations were certainly 
beautiful in themselves, but by themselves alone they do not con- 
stitute the true state of man; for they do not take hold of the 
depths of his being in a manner consciously to sway his life; and 
so they can coexist with such sensuality, such barbarity, such a 
truculent delirium of passion as fill up the picture of that distracted 
time. Feeling will not enable us to keep heights which it renders 
* uscompetent to gain; good-heartedness is not character. We 
have outlived our old capacity for the faith which throws itself 
impulsively upon an outward object, and therefore our prayer 
to-day should be the cry of David, “ Establish us with Thy free 
Spirit!”’ What we have to do is to recognize that the present 
antagonistic attitude of Reason towards Faith is a phase of media- 
tion — of transition to a higher, — and so to seek for that which 
shall resolve this antithesis and harmonize this discord. 
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The position of modern scientific thought is that of naturalistic 
Pantheism, which, as we have said, is nothing else than unde- 
veloped Atheism. Force and Law are posited as supreme prin- 
ciples, but these are taken abstractly as necessitated, not con- 
cretely — Reason and Will—in the freedom of Spirit. This 
negative point of view shows itself up as incomplete — as merely a 
moment in the Dialectic of intellectual advancement — in the 
theory of the Correlation of Forces. This holds that — 


“Forces have no permanent individuality, for they are in perpetual 
transition, one force never retaining for an instant its own identity, but 
always in process of becoming a different force. [This seems to bring us 
back to the doctrine of Heraclitus — supra, page 392, — that “ nothing is 
fixed, but all flows.”] From this it results that there is no permanent 
individuality in given material shapes, for all these are dependent on the 
play of forces [thus constantly in fluctuation]. Hence the Correlationist 
must and does hold that the generic entity of Force is the only abiding, 
and hence the only true individual. If the Negative Unity of the Com- 
prehension is named Force, the Correlationist does not rise to the stand- 
point of the Idea, and hence does not get beyond an abstract Pantheism, 
wherein all finite existence suffers birth and decay, and even intelligence 
is regarded as a finite when brought before this abstract Force. What 
he omits to consider is the fact that such abstract Force, when thus ele- 
vated to the Universal, is necessarily spontaneous, ¢. e., self-determining, 
or self-originating.” ? 


This is actus purus, the God of scholastic theology. 

Considered in its relation towards established religious convic- 
tions, modern thought separates into two parties, a right and a left 
wing. But such a separation is owing merely to an inconsistency 
and a lack of thoroughness on the part of the moderate party in 
applying the principle which they hold in common with the more 
“advanced ”’ thinkers; the principle, namely, that the Absolute is 
unknowable. To think, is to limit, says Sir William Hamilton, and 
hence the Absolute, as unlimited, is unthinkable. This doctrine 
of the negative character of thought rests on the false principle of 
the finitude of consciousness, which, as we have seen, lies at the 
root of Pantheism ; and the only God that can subsist with such a 
doctrine is the Pure Being, or Pure Thought of Brahmanism. But 
we are told that we may believe in God, though we cannot know 
Him. This is an absurdity ; a belief not in the unknown, but the 
1 Journal Spec. Phil., U1. p. 177. 
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unknowable is either an acted farce, or a willful self-stultification. 
How can we believe in God as the Absolute Existence, when we 
hold the absolute to be merely a negative notion of which it is 
impossible to predicate existence? Christianity is something to 
which Sir William Hamilton and Mr. Mansell have no right to make 
pretension, and we are tempted to say that the fearless sincerity of 
Mr. Herbert Spencer’s atheism seems to us more respectable, as it 
is certainly more logical, than such a shuffling and questionable 
Faith as they profess. Let us have done, says Mr. Spencer and the 
left wing, with all talk of what we can know nothing about ; let us 
put away religion and mythology with the other childish things of 
humanity, and give its mature mind to positive science. 

Now what strikes us most painfully in connection with this 
whole matter, is the spectacle sometimes presented by the Clergy, 
who, instead of standing up for the positive truths of Christianity, 
voluntarily take up a false position in siding with the right wing of 
the infidels against the left, and preaching to us of the futility of 
all philosophizing. 

“In the Christian religion,” says Hegel, “God has revealed 
Himself, that is, He has given us to understand what He is; and 
the possibility of knowing Him, thus afforded us, renders such 
knowledge a duty. God wishes no narrow-hearted souls or empty 
heads for his children, but those whose spirit is of itself indeed, 
poor, but rich in the knowledge of Him, and who regard this 
knowledge as their only valuable possession.” ! Thus the Chris- 
tian Fathers, and others whom the Church delights to honor, have 

acted like true shepherds of the flock in endeavoring to evolve the 
great ideas held as dogmas of the faith. By her indorsement and 
support of the Hamiltonian Philosophy of ignorance,” the Church 
has embraced a deadly enemy whose knife already is striking at 
her heart. We know not where to find a parallel with this sui- 
cidal folly, unless it be the case of the French nobility, who them- 
selves welcomed and patronized Voltairianism, not foreseeing that 
its practical consequence would be their own destruction. To 
preach renunciation of convictions arrived at by reflective thought, 
to exhort the skeptic quietly to give up seeking to understand, 
is simply culpable weakness, it is not preaching Christianity. In- 
tellectual error must be cleared up intellectually, not extinguished 


! Philosophy of History; Bohn’s Edition, p. 15. 
2 Philosophy of the Conditioned, chap. ii. 
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emotionally. Such an attempt can only result in widening the 
breach between the scientific and the religious consciousness, which, 
it was recommended the other day, “ we should for the peace of 
our mind keep perfectly separate, since they cannot be reconciled.” 
There is a way to this reconciliation, and only one way, and that is 
through Philosophy. That Philosophy should be derided and 
denied by an atheistic science, matters little to her; for while she 
“ considers the general movement concerned as the one evil of the 
present, Philosophy cannot but feel amused at the simple ways of 
this odd thing that calls itself an ‘ advanced thinker’ nowadays ;””? 
but that her chiefest foes should be those of her own household, 
this is hard for her to bear. It is hard that when she comes to 
Religion with hands of friendliness extended, saying, You believe 
in God, believe also in me, Religion should gather up her garments 
and turn suspiciously away; hard that when she would rouse 
Religion to comprehend the things which belong to her own peace, 
her meaning should be misunderstood, and prejudice should drive 
her away with slight and insult. Let us escape from the false 
humility which is one of the subtlest of Satan’s snares, and 
acknowledge that a true Speculative Philosophy ? — that is, a Chris- 
tian Philosophy —is our “reasonable service,” and the noblest 
hymn of praise that can be offered by His creatures to the Ever- 
lasting God. 

It were well we should look seriously into this matter. The 
aspect of the years that approach us is as solemn as it is inspiring. 
Thought is no longer the treasure of single scholars, lifted like 
scattered stars above the intellectual darkness of their time, but 
has become the common patrimony of the race. The Clearing-up 
has come down from the advanced thinkers in among the crowds 
that fill the streets; the world begins to move by masses. The 
present is an age unexampled for intellectual activity, enriched as 
it is by the acquisitions, and matured by the discipline of all past 
time. It is advancing to an intelligence of Principles, and coming 
to see that life is only the stuff that is woven from ideas. This 
advance is indicated by the fact that in the nations nearest to the 
future, political questions are seen to be resultants, and so are get- 


1 Secret of Hegel; Preface, p. 32. 
2 “ Christianity is the world of completion; the grand principle of Being is realized ; noth- 
ing further is to seek; the Idea ean discover no point in the aspirations of Spirit that Chris- 
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ting postponed for the present, while the minds of men are busy 
with social and moral problems. Now this clearer vision and 
widening sweep of mental power, are capacities for evil as well as 
for good. As mankind grows rapidly in mental stature, it becomes 
important that its moral growth should keep pace with this. 
“ Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell, 
That mind and soul according well, 


May make one music as before, 
But vaster.”’ 


And the means to this end are a cultivation of the piety of the 
intellect as not less necessary than the piety of the heart. To 
help us to this highest education of our Reason is the aim of Hegel, 
and this help is the inestimable gift he offers to all who will un- — 
derstand him. To him Philosophy is not Philosophy unless it 
** stands up for all those great religious interests to which alone we 
virtually live.”” Every step of his system is towards the deep truths 
of the faith, but ‘these things are not mere dogmas with Hegel, 
they appear as the logical results of the most logical of systems.” 4 
It will not answer for him that the Absolute be “as it were shot 
out of a pistol;” it must be worked up to, and apprehended with 
a clear grasp. Thus Hegel restores to us all that the Understand- 
ing, all that the Aufkldrung has deprived us of, and that through 
the Understanding itself, in the light of the Aufkidrung, and in 
harmony with the truth of its principle. And thus it is that the 
Philosophy of Hegel supplies that want of a sound and deep system 
of thought which we have represented as the most pressing need 
of the day. 





Art. VI.—ST. ATHANASIUS THE GREAT. 


St. Athanasii, M. Orrra. Coloniae, ¢ 1686. 
Athanasius the Great, and the Church of his Times. Mornuer. 


Munich, 1827. Gibbon. 
Sr. ArHanastus shone a beacon in that crisis produced by the 
dissolution of the ancient civilizations, previous to a new and 
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Christian age. His high purity, his firm purpose, his clear insight, 
not only into truth, but even into those partial verities which were 
mingled with errors and deceit ; his searching eye, piercing not only 
into doctrines, but into the times in which he lived and the men’s 
souls that lived in them ; that fixed adherence to one point, which 
marks the man of single heart, and fits him to be our light and 
guide ; all these won us long ago, we cannot say whether to esteem 
or love him most. We look back now through fifieen hundred 
years, to that one man contending with enemies, numerous, rich, 
powerful, and favored at court; we see him driven from home, an 
exile among horrid rocks and deserts, or hiding in his father’s 
sepulchre ; or again, we see him surrounded by exulting thousands, 
. who pour through the city gates to meet him, and accompany him 
home with music and illuminations, as if he had conquered king- 
doms and was bringing their wealth, instead of true Faith only, and 
pure Religion, and Christ’s Gospel. And throughout we remark 
such utter self-abnegation, such calm judgment, that we seem to 
behold a principle personified, rather than a breathing, feeling man. 
And so we venture to name him the representative Bishop and 
Pastor, losing himself in his faith and work for his Heavenly 
Master. Like a drop of dew, transfused with pure light till 
it appears nothing but collected brightness, so is this man absorbed 
in the truth for which he lived and suffered. Sometimes we have 
felt tempted to ask ourselves, Did he, in his day, feel, rejoice, and 
suffer as others do? When without home or family, so calm, 
so collected, inditing, in his hiding-place, his great defenses of the 
Faith, had he a human heart? Could insult make him burn 
within? Were all places alike to him, — his Episcopal chair, the 
court of the world’s rulers, the desert, the cémetery, or the cave ? 
And we can only answer, that if he were human to feel he must 
have been angelical to forgive. 

None knew him in private who did not love him. He was 
gentle and sympathetic as a woman toward the poor, the sick, the 
widows and the orphans of his charge, and toward suffering every- 
where. He subdued more enemies by his forgiving spirit in pros- 
perity, than he gained by his clear and forcible use of argument. 
His foes were rather those who knew him not. He never con- 
founded dead formularies with a Christian man’s life. When 
obliged, as more than once he was, to write against those who had 
been his friends, he kindly kept back their names. Concerning 
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sins which came to his knowledge, he was ever merciful in judg- 
ment. Like the Master whom he served, he seemed to look at men 
rather as they were than with reference to what they had been. 
In exile and shame, his friends clung closer to him than ever. 

Exceedingly varied and romantic are the incidents of his long 
and checkered life ; at one moment he is the pride and joy of the 
Church, the friend of emperors, greeted by the loud acclamations 
of the world’s commercial centre, a city as volatile as excitable, 
and, in its relations to commerce, as great as our American me- 
tropolis. This one day. The next he is hiding among monks, 
or in caves hewn out of the red rocks of the desert, where the 
heavens are ever as brass and never melt in one drop of refreshing 
rain ; or concealed in his father’s sepulchre, he is writing those 
works, whose influence through Christendom at this day seems 
rivaled by that of only one other man since St. Paul. 

St. Athanasius’ indomitable perseverance under difficulties, his 
rare mildness in prosperity and power, seeming to effect more than 
all his works, and changing not a few of his enemies into fast 
friends; his glorious constancy in adversity, never cast down ; 
never harsh in his own account against his outrageous oppressors, 
while he never bated one jot of his inflexible adherence to the 
Faith ; that thing, the rarest in the world, a gentle suavity with in- 
vincible firmness, which made him like a rock, his clear discernment 
of thought, combined with the utmost logical accuracy in the expres- 
sion of it — all these constitute him, as it seems to us, one of the 
world’s true heroes. Had he lived for himself, and not for Christ 
and the Church, his name would have been on all tongues. 
Even the infidel Gibbon can find no man in that great crisis of the 
world’s life to equal him, or even to approach him, and astonishes 
us by pausing in his narrative, while through so many pages he 
traces a career which must have been to him a mystery. 

But, in fact, whatever may have been too high and too pure for 
Gibbon, the moral grandeur, the intellectual greatness, the far- 
reaching vision, seeing through the plots of the wicked, foiling 
the politician, and bafiiing him with his own instruments — genius 
to catch the decisive moment for contending, when contest was a 
duty and would gain his end, or to flee when flight was duty, and 
only fanaticism would have bidden him to stay; all this could 
make Gibbon confess, that in Athanasius the man for the time and 
place was found. We can scarcely err in choosing him as the type 
of the true Pastor and Bishop. 
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His childhood and training are, for the most part, hidden in 
darkness. We do not trace the gradual expansion of a great soul 
from its feeble germs. He rather bursts upon our sight all sud- 
denly, as if the sun should shine out at midnight. At the first 
moment we meet with him, he is the first man of his day. At 
the great Council of Nice, where all the thoughtful piety and 
subtle acuteness which the Church possessed were centered, Saint 
Athanasius, the young Deacon, not yet having reached his thirtieth 
summer, is unsurpassed. Almost the guide, certainly the very 
staff and stay of his more than father, Alexander, the venerable 
patriarch of Alexandria, his quickness of spirit, his extraordinary 
vigilance, his instant detection of fallacies, covered by subtle and 
logical expressions, won him the reverence of all, as those qualities 
also marked him out from that day to be identified, whether 
in triumph, or in persecution, loss, and shame, with the success 
or downfall of the truth itself. 

Wonderful are the manifold ways in which God prepares for 
Himself the instruments of his great plans. We know not how. 
But time and place are fitted to the man, and the man is provided 
whom the time and place are demanding. Thus Heaven educated 
Athanasius for a great end. For we know not whence, unless from 
God, came his preparation, his strength, and his fitness. ‘ El- 
ders, teachers, friends, may foster the young plant, but it was God 
only that gave it being or can cause it to grow.” 

And the time was one which demanded such a man as Athana- 
sius. Three hundred years had passed since Christ was born in 
despised Judea, and passed his days with the poor in unlearned and 
half-barbarous Galilee. And his coming had rather hastened 
than retarded the decay of old politics, societies, philosophies, arts, 
and literatures. For, tried by the Gospel’s light, they showed them- 
selves all foul, all powerless, and, therefore, as so much rubbish to 
be swept away, unless here and there might be found some 
precious or shapely stone to be kept for the new and glorious 
temple. 

And no less critical was the time for the new and pure Religion 
which had been bestowed, the sum of Heaven’s best blessings. 
For three hundred years had the world been trying to trample 
down the tender plant which the Lord had planted, or to crush out 
its life. In that the world had failed. At each blow upon the 
trunk of this tree, new foliage budded. Wherever any branch 
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was lopped off, came forth numerous shoots, and the limb beaten 
down, took root like the Eastern fig-tree, and became daughter 
trunks around the parent stock, to send forth new branches far and 
wide. 

And now, with St. Athanasius, a change had come. His tender 
youth and boyish sports had been saddened by the last and most 
frightful of the persecutions. Hundreds and thousands had been 
exposed to wild beasts, to fire, nailed to the cross, torn asunder 
between bent trees, or suspended from hooks of iron; and Atha- 
nasius knew that Christ had been their strength, nor could he ever, 
for one instant, doubt that He whom they loved and on whom 
they trusted to the last was very God, and their Infinite Preserver 
and Helper. And as he grew up, he saw around him, here and 
there in the temples of the Lord, those who had borne wounds or 
loss of members for their dear Master’s sake. But from such 
times the world and the Church found themselves in new relations. 
The world was giving its hand to the Church. And She, the 
tender Virgin Bride of Christ, was brought into the courts of 
kings, and made to bask in their smiles, and wear their costly 
trinkets, loading her down. The world was patronizing the minis- 
trants at her altars, and applauding the beauty of the Lord’s 
temple. Christianity was becoming the fashion, a thing of courts. 
Bishops vyed with eunuchs and parasites for princely favors. All 
unchanged in its heart, the world had followed the fashion of the 
court, because that must be the truest style for men of good 
breeding. For if Constantine, the unbaptized, patronized this 
sect once so low, ill-bred, and unmannerly, what could men of 
station and fashion do but follow his example? And what they 
did, the fickle multitude could not but do likewise. And so they 
passed, with almost equal readiness, from Serapis to the Infinite 
One before whom Christians bow, or returned to their idol again, 
with a great sense of relief from the unwelcome strictness of the 
new Religion. Subtle danger, indeed, was this for the lowly and 
despised Bride of the Nazarene ; safer for her to live as her Lord, 
with scarce a home, than to enter kings’ palaces in fine linen, and 
have courtiers bow down to her and praise her beauty and grace. 

What wonder that at such atime we should find the old heathen 
thoughts and ways among the chief of those who succeeded 
martyrs and confessors, men of few and homely words, it might 
be, but men of firm purpose and single heart, mighty indeed to 
convert the erring and restrain the evil-doer ! 
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Such a time called for the martyr spirit. And St. Athanasius 
answered the call. But the old and simple Faith which received 
mysteries without inquiry, resting, incurious, on the Word of the 
Lord — the time for that was past. Yet true men came to Nice, 
and, like David, with his sling and five stones, overthrew giants of 
learning and crafty philosophers. But these men were not in 
the highest sense the men for the time. One was wanted, brought 
up in the very home of art, learning, and philosophy, and familiar 
with them all, simple in heart and faith, but of far-reaching sight to 
pierce the subtle fallacies of false reasoning and perverted learn- 
ing. And that man was St. Athanasius. 

If such the time, and St. Athanasius the man for such a time, 
no less does he seem to fit the place. Alexandria was then what 
New York is now, the centre of commerce ; but instead of being 
second or third in the world, it was, in that respect, the first. And 
far more than New York is ever likely to become, it was the world’s 
centre of arts, philosophy, literature, and science. Greece, Egypt’s 
daughter, had transferred to this Greek colony on Egypt’s coast, 
her ancient supremacy, and ruled there a second time, as if she 
would repay to her mother, in that parent’s old age, the help and 
wisdom she had received centuries before in the childhood of her 
people. 

Alexandria’s population could not have been much less than that 
of our own metropolis ;! and like this modern city, it was the 
maelstrom of all races, and of all religions, customs, and opinions. 
The proud and superstitious Jew jostled the polite and graceful 
Greek ; and the mail-clad Roman trod more haughtily as he 
elbowed out of his way the swarthy and gloomy Egyptian, while 
the merchants from Gaul, Spain, or Sicily, discussed questions of 
trade with him of India, Ethiopia, or we know not what far- 
off land of gold, ivory, or spices. Magnificent palaces and 
temples, covering one fourth of the city, told of the wealth which 
the Indies have ever poured into the lap of enterprise and con- 
quest. A brilliant sky, an almost perfect climate, encouraged 
a population full of energy, of vivacity, and excitement. Four 
hundred theatres and other places of amusement invited the 
frivolous and fickle, while the magnificent Museum, with its 
library numbering hundreds of thousands of volumes, a world of 
literature and art, its porticoes for learned resort, its lectures, its 


1 Under Cleopatra, 300,000. — Sharpe. 
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galleries of art, provided for the studious, all that the old world 
had to offer. In those magnificent harbors, built by the great 
conqueror when his true statesmanlike wisdom saw that Alexan- 
dria was needed, and what it would become, were assembled ships 
from every quarter, bringing the commerce of the whole world and 
interchanging the products of a hundred lands. The white Pharos, 
the world’s wonder, stood like a guardian genius keeping watch, 
and, by its far-reaching light, guiding the ships from Italy, Sicily, 
Greece, Syria, and Constantinople, while on the other side, the 
Red Sea, and the Nile with its numerous canals, became the chan- 
nels for the richer products of Arabia and India, and of all kinds 
of precious things, going side by side with the grain-boats to the 
Queen City, the emporium of the world. 

These familiar details will not be thought misplaced. And in 
the Church, also, there was but one city preceding Alexandria in 
honor, and in Athanasius’ time there was no centre of the Church 
to equal it in influence. This great man’s words, therefore, went 
forth from land to land with the added weight of the position 
which God had given him. Exiled, or returning in peaceful 
triumph, the whole world had its eyes on him ; and not his suffering 
for the truth alone, but the rank and influence of his city, made 
his cause before the eyes of friends and enemies the cause of 
Christian truth and faith. 

And was St. Athanasius the man for a place where any common 
person would have shrunk into a most conspicuous insignificance? 
Let his life answer that question. Meanwhile we will only say, 
that his life shows him to have been of clear head as well as of 
pure heart; his voluminous works evince logical acumen and 
forcible style, as well as singleness of purpose. Human erudition 
was not wanting to him. Homer and Plato were familiar friends. 
But his learning was chastened, and it hid itself before the glory 
of Him whom Athanasius served with reverential submission to 
His word, the Truth which is revealed, not unto the wise and 
learned, but unto babes. 

It was a heavy burden which God laid on his chosen one. But 
He Himself was that chosen one’s rod and staff through many 
frightful days and terrible nights. All the storms which had been 
tossing the Church’s ark for three hundred years, now seemed to 
burst over this one man in their last and greatest fury. The most 
subtle weapons of logic in the hands of the world’s most subtle 
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and logical race, were leveled at him. The finest craft and skill, 
leagued with the might of the world’s emperors, and the jeers or 
frowns of the fickle multitude, strove to crush out his influence, 
or, failing in that, or even along with that, to destroy the: man 
himself. 

But that rare thing, unshaken faith, the possession of Christ’s 
little ones alone, in him was joined, with what they rarely have 
been, an immense practical activity, the power of seeing, through 
the most confused and bewildering circumstances, where expediency 
and where duty lay. If the enemies of Christ were cunning, he, 
though harmless as the dove, had more serpent wisdom than they. 
The subtle logic of Alexandria’s schools, used in trying to drag 
his Master down from the eternal throne of Deity to the level of 
God’s creatures, found in him as shrewd and disciplined an 
adversary. But never did he indulge in any display of learning, 
system, or art. He used human learning, indeed, for he had 
mastered it; but he was not mastered by it. Only on close ex- 
amination shall we see that that clear, condensed, simple style, 
acute argument, nervous and vehement expression, have the pre- 
cise and logical method of one who was no stranger to the schools. 

So much it seems right to say, even in speaking of St. Atha- 
nasius’ youth ; for one of his admirable treatises appears to date as 
far back as his twenty-first year. 

We have already intimated how little is known of his early 
years. Carefully nurtured from childhood in the Christian life ; 
received, it is said, at an early age into the Archbishop’s family, he 
is trained as his secretary in that which God had marked out for 
him through life. 

A very pleasing old tradition tells how good Bishop Alexander, 
watchful for divine indications of his duty, was led to Athanasius. 
Of questionable authenticity, perhaps, the story might seem idle 
but for the glorious things which followed. And not idle was it 
in its results, if, as it would seem, it led to a dedication like that 
of Samuel from childhood’s earliest spring. Be this as it may; as 
the story runs, the Archbishop has dined with his clergy after 
Divine Service ; and, as he walks on the shady portico which 
looks out on the busy quays, the blue waves of the Mediterranean, 
the white tower of Pharos, and those winged vessels speeding their 
way in and out, carrying the grain of Egypt, the spices and silks 
of the Indies, the fruits of Syria, the precious metals of Spain, the 
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proud legions of Italy —he sees the boys on the sand playing at 
church service. They have a Bishop and Clergy. And very 
orderly and devoutly, and with the due ceremonial, they are bap- 
tizing some catechumens. The good old man is half astonished, 
and half pained and shocked. But he sends and has the boys 
brought to him. They are overwhelmed with fear at standing 
before the great Patriarch. He asks for the leader, the boy-bishop, 
and finds him intelligent and docile, and has him carefully edu- 
cated, first at home, but by and by at his own Episcopal house, 
his parents giving him up, like Samuel, to the Lord’s service. Soin 
the duoch, | in the Archbishop’ s house, the private secretary there, 
he is in training for the great work which God has set before him ; 
and as long as the old man lives, Athanasius is his confidential 
adviser, his very right hand. 

And now came on the first deepening shadows of those days of 
darkness which beclouded St. Athanasius’ life, throwing their shade 
over Alexander’s last hours, and the young man’s early youth. 

Among the chief Clergy of Alexandria, was one advancing in 
years, very attractive in manners, eloquence, style, learning ; and 
possessing an acute and logical mind. He narrowly missed being 
Archbishop. The oldest, and it is probable’the most fashionable 
church of Alexandria — for Christianity had now become a fashion, 
— was under his care. His subtle logic had not brought him into the 
Church. But finding himself there, void of reverence or humility, 
he attempted to use his logical powers in new and untried paths. 
He tried, while using Scriptural expressions, and arguing with 
great subtlety, to lead the people from their lowly adoration of the 
Crucified as their very God, to speculate concerning the manner, 
or the time in which God had created our Saviour, the first of his 
creatures. 

The times were propitious. Those fashionable religionists who 
trimmed their sails according as the wind blew at court, found it a 
very satisfactory thing to infer from what this man soon spread 
abroad, that the new religion was after all not so very unlike the 
old; that Serapis and Christ were names which might be inter- 
changed without much difficulty; that either old Plato’ s theory, 
or the still more subtle Eastern doctrine of Emanations, was only 
another form for what seemed the new truth of Christianity. And 
that when the Christians spoke of Christ their Saviour-God, it was 
only an ignorant following of one in whom the old theories of 
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heathen philosophy were realized ; that it was mere ignorance 
which had raised Him to the throne of Deity ; that men of culture, 
men of fashion, men of the world, of logic, of philosophy, were 
too wise to fall into such superstitions. We do not, of course, 
mean that Arius thought or said all this. But we could have 
anticipated, what history says was the case, that there was a 
numerous party supporting Arius, whose principles were essentially 
what we have indicated. 

And as for Arius himself; puffed up with conceit, frivolous, 
ambitious of honor and power, with no reverence for those things 
which had been the centre of every Christian man’s hope during 
nearly three hundred years, his fall was such as might have been 
expected. The time came when Religion was for him little more 
than a subject for jest. When he wrote boatmen’s songs, millers’ 
songs, travellers’ songs, setting them to profane melodies, to indi- 
eate the holy trust which Christians put in Christ their God. 

And now we wish to say at once, before we enter upon the 
frightful period which followed, that a skeptical mind may suggest, 
** But you make all men good on the one side, and all bad on the 
other,” and we answer distinctly, in general, so it was, and so it 
must have been. And this assertion is not based on the abhor- 
rence we feel for Arianism. For a modern Arian, or Gibbon the 
infidel, might very easily acknowledge the same thing. No doubt 
many Arians were holy and conscientious, for the statements of 
their leaders were plausible and Scriptural. But, nevertheless, the 
good, as a general rule, were on one side, the bad on the other: since 
the age and the circumstances drew the lines sharply between the 
two. Persecutions, which surpassed those of the old heathen 
days, tested the sincerity of men’s hearts, and made them know 
and confess whom they would serve. There was no such uncer- 
tainty then as our long dissensions have produced in these last 
three hundred years. No modern notion had yet entered their 
minds that our faith is only the reflection of our own feelings ; 
men, in such days of trial, if they thought at all, felt the need of 

something outside of themselves on which to rest. 

The struggle must come, then, between the Church and the 
world. The time and place were found; only all were waiting 
for the man. And the man appears. He is Arius. Eloquent, 
polished, fashionable, he has risen up in church while his Bishop 
is discoursing on the unity of God, to contradict him. Alexander 
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writes to him privately, remonstrating and asking him to give up 
his erroneous teaching. But in private assemblies, where friends 
meet, the graceful and persuasive Priest introduces the tremendous 
question, whether the Saviour of men be really God or only God’s 
creature, and he finds many to agree with him. And soon all 
in that busy, restless, excitable city — Greek, Egyptian, Roman, and 
Jew — are debating fiercely what faith had for three hundred years 
been content to receive without a question. The porter lays down 
his load to discuss it over the cobbler’s stall; fine ladies cease to 
talk of dress, and the shows at the theatre; and tradesmen mingle 
the dispute with the news from Rome and Constantinople concern- 
ing the prices of grain and fish. For religious faith then was to 
them what politics are to us; and concerning these awful subjects, 
whether God could have a Son, and other topics, of which rever- 
ence bids us to keep silence, words were tossed to and fro like 
children’s balls. There was but one thing to be done: to call the 
Church together. Arius was deposed. He braved his sentence, 
and still declared himself a lawful minister in the Church. Then 
the hundred Bishops of northeastern Africa assembled, and the 
decision was the same. Not wisely, perhaps, the old Bishop sent 
round letters calling the attention of all to the dispute, and to the 
fact that Arius was defying him, and assembling his followers. 
Soon the latter was in active correspondence with men far and 
near. The little gpark burst out into a flame, which extended 
from Britain to Ethiopia, from Spain to the Euphrates. The crisis 
had come; the world and the Church were arrayed for a new 
battle. But now there was no fierce assault against the Church’s 
towers. It was war within the citadel itself, in which brother 
strikes down brother, and where many a blow may miss its aim 
and cast down the best and most beloved. 

Constantine the Great had at length secured some degree of 
peace in the vast Roman Empire, though he was very far from 
feeling safe upon his throne. His rivals, known as the tyrants 
Maximian, Maximin, Magnentius, and Licinius, had been de- 
stroyed. Constantine had established good laws ; had restored the 
courts of justice. He had not, indeed, for himself entered into the 
company of Christian people, but yet, though standing without, he 
had prohibited all ill-treatment of them. He had encouraged and 
assisted the churches of the Empire. They knew, and all men 
knew, that his influence was for the Church, and not against her, 
and that his donations to her were munificent. 
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With all the traditions of the Empire around him, he could not 
but expect the same unity in Religion which the Empire had ever 
enforced, in common submission to the one sovereign city, which 
gave name to a dominion covering almost all the known world. 

How was he irritated, then, that in the second city of his 
Empire, and its chief commercial emporium, religious dissensions 
should be throwing the people into an uproar! He could not tell 
how soon a new usurper might come from that quarter, for 
religion and politics were one, in a Roman Emperor’s opinion. He 
knew how volatile and excitable the people of Alexandria were. 
Constantine had had too much difficulty with his rivals not to 
dread the rising of another antagonist. So he wrote to these 
troublesome divines at Alexandria, bidding them be quiet, and live 
lovingly in the practice of the Gospel, instead of discussing dogmas. 
He did not know indeed what he was talking about; neither the 
question in dispute, nor the temper of the men who were debating 
it. 

No doubt there were men then, as afterwards, when Arianism 
filled the world, there was a multitude, who regarded the whole 
subject as a subtle theme for good logic. But for those who had 
been imprisoned, or robbed, or maimed for Christ, or seen their 
fathers die, calling on His name, it was no trifling question whether 
He, for whom they had borne so much, was indeed their all- 
powerful God. ° 

Nor was this the only thing which Constantine did not under- 
stand. He did not know that radical as was the difference, infinite 
the separation between the Arians and the Church of which they 
still were members, they would soon absorb into themselves the 
world, heathenism, and the disaffected sects which were existing 
within the Church, until the Arians would seem to outnumber the 
faithful, and struggle, not to claim toleration, but to make them- 
selves masters of the Church throughout the world. 

When the time came that they had power on their side, they 
showed what their spirit truly was. They proceeded to expel 
the Bishops, and to put others in their places who could prose- 
lyte for them by cunning or by force. And then began a most 
unheard of and horrible struggle. The suicidal war seemed tear- 
ing the very heart from the Church. The people, deprived of their 
pastors, could not and would not commune with the Arians. Then 
the churches were profaned by outrages, or emptied by exile, im- 
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prisonments, tortures, robberies. And yet, when such times were 
fast coming on, an Emperor makes the attempt to silence all, by 
wisely affirming that their dispute is of no consequence; that 
the one party ought not to be asking such questions as whether 
God could have a Son, and the other should not undertake to 
answer, but all should love as brethren. Very soon said. But 
earnest men were not to be persuaded that it made no differ- 
ence to them whether their Saviour, for whom their fathers had 
died, was a creature to whom they were offering idolatrous wor- 
ship, or their Lord God justly receiving their heart’s supreme 
homage. It could not be while those who bore the cruel scars of 
heathen persecution walked that splendid avenue through Alex- 
andria, lined with palaces, that Constantine could persuade them that 
their fathers had lost their lives, or these scars been received for a 
question of mere words. 

Arius then was declared no longer a member of the Society of 
Christians. But such a man, restless, ambitious, argumentative, 
persuasive, is not so soon put down by decrees and synods, Nota 
few of the wealthy people of Alexandria were on his side. He 
found, also, some Bishops in Egypt, simple persons, perhaps, whom 
his Scriptural words misled, and who, prejudiced against Alex- 
ander on account of the old question of Bishop Miletius, an apos- 
tate in the great Diocletian persecution, were easily persuaded 
that the whole dispute was only one of personal pique against a 
neighbor who ought to have been Bishop instead of himself, and 
that in fact, Bishop Alexander had been preaching some very 
gross heresy. 

So Arius, with his gentle and winning address, proceeds to 
Palestine, adding new friends every day, learning to disguise his 
real sentiments and to misrepresent those of the Archbishop. Euse- 
bius of Nicomedia, the great Court Bishop, openly espouses his 
cause, and with him a troup of courtiers, eunuchs, and court para- 
sites. And elsewhere men who have sailed into the Church on 
the broad current, now try to trim their course nicely as the wind 
blows from the court, steering between the two parties. 

Then came the wonderful gathering of three hundred and 
eighteen Bishops at Nice. So apostolic and holy an assembly 
may not be seen again in Christendom, until their Chief stand on 
Mount Zion with his saints. Venerable men were there, of simple 
hearts and simple lives. But they were men who had ventured 
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their all in sacrifice against heathen persecution. There was 
Hosius, the confessor, already passed fourscore, coming from 
Spain ; and Paphnutius, whose lost eye told of the fiery struggle 
through which Christian men had lately passed, and to whose closed 
lid the Emperor affectionately pressed his lips. By his side was 
another with his shriveled hand, through which the red-hot iron 
had passed. Paulus and others were there, showing the scars of 
other wounds; for the days were fresh in remembrance when 
the pastor’s post had been the post of danger, and when few 
cared to take it who were not ready to lay down their lives for the 
flock. And there at Nice was the simple Shepherd of Cyprus, 
who pastured the Lord’s sheep also, and who had the Scriptures in 
his heart, and guided his simple shepherd-people as faithfully as they 
their sheep, and kept as strict a watch over all intruding wolves. 
What wonder that those subtle Alexandrians could confuse such 
men with their cunning words and Scriptural expressions, until 
St. Athanasius seemed to be left alone, in vain contending for the 
old faith. But when the question came to the point, on whom 
they believed and in whom they trusted, their answer was in God 
only, and that, therefore, Jesus Christ was God. Yet there at 
Nice were some, too, of the wise and learned. The gentle Alex- 
ander, Patriarch of Alexandria, was present, and ever with him, 
St. Athanasius, then a Deacon of six or seven and twenty. But 
with his clear head and energetic activity, he was the mainstay of 
his venerable Archbishop, who must have been hardly a match for 
the subtle and refined logicians, disputing whether God’s Son 
could be eternal, or if, being true God, he could have said, “ My 
Father is greater than I,” as they might have discussed after the 
manner of the schoolmen, according to an old and absurd carica- 
ture of them, how many angels could stand upon a needle’s point. 
At Nice Arius was not condemned by name. But they who 
saw furthest into the needs of the time, and what the future would 
demand, perceived that one word, “ dnoo%cws”—a simple and 
perpetual touch-stone of truth — however, for a time it might 
by some be misunderstood, must become the watchword of the 
faithful, the battle-cry in the combat with unchristian men within 
the Church. True, like that later phrase, “ the Real Presence,” it 
would become the stumbling-block of some weak persons; and 
those who cared more for peace than for truth, although they 
might believe what that word expressed, would be ready to give it 
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up. And very instructive is this, and shows us the position of num- 
bers in every great battle, who imitate Esop’s bats, in the famous 
controversy between the birds and the beasts. Such men could 
ridicule these simple-hearted confessors. But the Bishops at 
Nice carried their Saviour in their hearts. They knew that He 
was, as the Church had ever taught, true God, because He had 
made them new men, which could be the work of God alone. 
That was enough: “ for their faith was the gift of God; not the 
work of human wisdom.” 

It was not many months before the good old Patriarch Alexander 
passed away from these gathering storms, leaving the hard and 
bitter struggle which was to follow to one more suited for such 
trial as was close at hand. His successor was the young Atha- 
nasius, barely thirty years of age, if indeed he had reached the 
canonical limit. The time came when the Arians, who left no 
stone unturned, accused his election to the second patriarchate in 
the world, as the work of a few partisans. Beautiful and touch- 
ing is the letter which the assembled Bishops of Egypt wrote, who 
testified how they were kept in the Church day and night; the 
people demanding of them, what they were not backward to grant, 
that Athanasius, none but Athanasius, should be their Bishop, and 
how this being settled, a large number of them joined in his con- 
secration before all the people. 

A sad heritage had the aged patriarch left to his young son in 
the faith, when, on his death-bed, he had nominated him to be the 
leading Bishop in Eastern Christendom, the second in the world. 
A hard trial that, of responsibility, influence, and authority in a 
post of danger, even to life, before one had learned humility by 
experience, and fear by the sense of many failures. But Atha- 
nasius was not a common man. And more influence and authority 
when bestowed, won the saint more love. 

St. Athanasius is now a Bishop. It might please some, by 
meeting their ideas of a Bishop, if we could describe him as tall 
and majestic in person; for fancy paints men outwardly accord- 
ing to what they are within. But truth compels us to say that 
that great soul, always intrepid and invincible, but never rash, 
dwelt in a small body, and that one must have seen the quick eye, 
the pressed lip, the firm tread, the ready, energetic, while ever- 
changing look, before he could know how great, how courageous, 
how active, and yet how calm was his spirit. 
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The position of Athanasius is second in the Church. The man, 
the time, the place, all declare that a lifelong struggle is before 
him. In forty-seven years he is to see few days of peace, but long 
years of strife, pain, and exile, a fugitive, hunted down like some 
wild beast. 

In this new and strange and horrible warfare, no longer waged 
from without, but among the followers of the Prince of Peace, one 
word became the war-cry, — it is that “ dnoo%ews” to which we 
have alluded. It was the touchstone of the truth, but the stum- 
bling-block of the weak. St. Athanasius’ clear sight saw that on 
this one word must hang the cause of Christ’s and God’s revela- 
tion.- And he who had stood by his old Bishop at Nice, was he 
whom the hearts and voices of all selected as their standard-bearer 
in the dark days which were coming. 

One representative man now comes on the stage whom we must 
learn to recognize. A man of the times, a leader of a party, the 
first-fruits of the world admitted into the Church, bringing with it 
its old ways, its old habits, principles, feelings. This representa- 
tive man was Eusebius of Nicomedia. A _ school-fellow of Arius, 
sentenced to exile at the Council of Nice by the Emperor who 
attempted to make all men Christians, as his predecessors had 
tried to make all men heathen,—by force. Eusebius soon 
retracted his opposition to the ‘ dnoovcvv,” and was restored. He 
had no difficulty in shifting his ground, for like his class always, he 
was still only pagan in sentiment, choosing so much as he thought 
good from the Christian system ; but satisfied also with the Jewish 
or with Greek philosophy, and selecting, according to his own 
notions, from all of them, or casting off all when they did not suit 
him. Unusually well read and eloquent, with great sanctity, and 
at the same time, refinement and elegance of demeanor, but with 
no troublesome conscience to interfere with any of his plans for his 
own advancement, he was just the man to push his way on through 
mere parasites, flatterers, eunuchs, and through the other hope- 
lessly base and corrupted attendants of the court of the East, in 
those unutterably detestable days already commencing in that 
portion of the Empire. He was, in a word, one of those who seek 
to make a gain of godliness. At first, Bishop of a small town, he 
was not satisfied with the place where God had put him, and with 
the little flock which God had given him. Contrary to the funda- 
mental laws of the Church he had himself promoted to Nicomedia, 
where he could bask in the sunshine of the court. 
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When that sunlight was afterwards removed to Constantinople, 
he had himself transferred thither after it. Sad days were those 
when such a man had the Emperor’s ear, was looked up to by the 
people as a chief among their spiritual teachers and pastors, and 
was the Court Bishop at Nicomedia, the fifth city in the world, 
and the imperial residence. It argued ill for the cause of truth, 
purity, and religious freedom, when such a man, fawning at 
the Emperor’s feet that in due time he might be lifted up — ill 
for Athanasius, when such a man should have the ear of such a 
monarch of the world. What wonder that Arius was recalled by 
the Emperor to Alexandria and Constantine, persuaded that noth- 
ing but envy had led to any attack upon that persecuted but holy 
minister. Athanasius was bidden to receive him to the communion 
of the Church. Now, the thing seems not to admit of question. 
The Church in this country is free, and receives or excludes men 
according to her own organic laws. But then it was a new ques- 
tion. Religion had been a matter of state policy in old heathen 
times, and Constantine thought that he could go on in the old 
way with the new religion which had been converting the world, 
even while the world was using axe, fire, and wild beasts against 
it. We, in our day and country, imagine that we understand all 
about the relations of Church and State; that they are separate 
and independent in their several spheres, and ought to be so. Let 
us remember that in St. Athanasius’ time such a thing had 
never been heard of, nor even thought of. Every nation had had 
its state religion. God’s own people had seen the most intimate 
union of Church and State. After three hundred years of persecu- 
tion, this new Church and new Religion found themselves hand in 
hand with the State. Who could tell how their relations were to 
be adjusted? Who knew whether this new stone, without hands 
cut out of the mountain, would break into pieces all kingdoms, or 
whether they would quietly receive it into their foundations as a 
precious corner-stone ? The Church and the State are certainly 
both creations of God for human society. So far they are always 
one. But the Church has for its charge the eternal and the heav- 
enly, the other the temporary and the earthly ; the one, the spir- 
itual; the other, the bodily. This now seems a simple thing. 
It did not seem so then. And the puzzle is not yet completely 
solved. For the eternal manifests itself through earthly and in 
earthly things ; the spiritual through the bodily. Here, therefore, 
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the Church and the State meet. The Church, has buildings! 
the State protects them. The State has charities, almshouses, 
soldiers. What provision is to be made for the spiritual needs of 
those who come under the State’s direct care? But Constantine 
and Athanasius had to encounter these inquiries for the first time ; 
the Church having places of worship, should the Arians use them ? 
St. Athanasius has long ago settled these questions for us, through 
toil and pain and a living death. 

When Constantine then commanded Athanasius to receive 
Arius into the Church at Alexandria, he knew neither the spirit 
of the man, nor of the new religion which he was patronizing 
without submitting to it. Athanasius simply refused. Then was 
the worldly and ambitious prelate of Nicomedia full of hope. He 
pointed out to the Emperor how this one man was disturbing the 
whole empire with new commotions, excluding those as pious and 
well-meaning as himself. But for Athanasius all would be peace. 
That word was a magic spell for Constantine. Here were childish 
disputes, he said, about the sublimest points in divinity. The 
newly gained peace of a whole empire, so recently distracted and 
nearly ruined, was again in danger of destruction, and all for a 
harmless difference in opinion, while belief in God’s good provi- 
dence, and every question of good morals was not touched. This 
is precisely the way in which unchristian politicians still argue. 
He sent, therefore, threatening letters to Athanasius. He says: — 


“ Now that you know my will, grant admission to all who wish to enter 
the Church. For if I learn that you have hindered or excluded any who 
claim to be admitted in communion, I will immediately send some one 
- who shall depose you and drive you out of the city.” 


Certainly such a man was but a poor helper for this spiritual 
kingdom whose strength lay in God, not in the sword. At Nice, 
when he saw the three hundred of one mind, and that the friends 
of Arius seemed few in number, then they were quarrelsome 
disturbers of the peace ; and he exiled all who refused to subscribe 
to the duoovowv. But since that time, Arius had strengthened 
himself. The old sect of Miletians, the Gnostic heretics in Egypt, 
had come over to his side. He had gained numerous friends in 
Syria. The Eusebians, following the Bishop of Nicomedia, were 
ready to take him up. For they changed from one opinion to 
another with astonishing levity, in reality caring very little 
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about any of them. So courtiers now persuaded Constantine that 
it was St. Athanasius who was the disturber of the peace. Hard 
days were these when eunuchs and parasites were making Arian- 
ism the fashion of the court. But St. Athanasius could only 
make one reply: Arius was regularly expelled from the Society of 
Christians, as not being a Christian. He must be regularly re- 
stored by the same Society, after showing his changed mind. 

Eusebius well understood that old precept of palaces, in these 
days becoming, it would seem, the favorite of many a public print 
and newspaper, “ Fling your slanders boldly, something will stick.” 
We are not sure but that in repeating the long list of falsehoods, 
the reader may begin to feel that something out of such a multitude 
must have been true. But we are able to say in advance, that all 
were triumphantly refuted. That all had been a lie, was confessed 
even by Athanasius’ bitterest enemies, so that no one, not even 
Gibbon, would venture to give the least credit to any part of them. 

And here, as we have already intimated, is this distinguishing 
grace of our Saint’s career—a very rare one in the world’s 
history — that from first to last, no calumny is thrown but it recoils 
on the heads of those who have flung it, while the blow prostrates 
them in the dust before him they hate. He stands on a rock amid 
waves, which dash in fury, roaring and lifting up their crested 
heads to break in empty wrath ; and, hissing like serpents, rush 
back into the abyss from which they came. 

It happened that some of Athanasius’ presbyters were in Con- 
stantinople at the time, and being summoned they easily refuted 
the charges. The tribute of linen cloth was in reality a voluntary 
and pious offering for the use of the Church. The next time, he 
himself was summoned to make the long voyage to Constantinople. 
His innocence appeared conspicuous, and the Emperor sent him 
back with very flattering letters, in which Constantine used plain 
words in regard to those he called the “* wretches,” and who “ had 
no force moving them, no strong motive, but deceit and covetous- 
ness,” whose endeavors against Athanasius would have no other 
effect than this: they would “ wear out their days and leave them- 
selves at the end no place for repentance.”’ All this sounds well. 
We shall presently hear very different words. It often takes a 
long while for such men as Eusebius of Nicomedia to reach the 
limit which God has set them. 

In a little hamlet near the great metropolis Alexandria —a hamlet 
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too small to have a church of its own,—lives a certain poor, simple 
person, Ischyras by name, with just mind enough to be an easy 
dupe and tool for knaves to work with. It is represented to the 
ever-watchful and lion-hearted Bishop, as he makes his usual tour 
through his country churches — the fact being communicated by the 
neighboring priest — that this man, without any sort of pretense to 
be a priest, has gotten his little congregation of seven persons out 
of his hamlet, and persuades them that he is a regular minister. 
Athanasius sends a person to inquire into the matter, who finds 
the man sick in his cottage or cell, and leaves a message with his 
father that he should amend his ways, and cease imposing upon 
the people. And out of this what accusation can be contrived 
wherewith to pursue the defender of the faith? We shall hear 
presently. But we say now that it seems hardly credible that so 
many charges, absurd, extravagant, impossible, should be heaped 
upon one innocent man, though refuted by the fullest testimony in 
written documents and by real witnesses. We ask what pretext 
or inducement for taking so much pains in misrepresenting ; and 
after the falsehood has been disproved, repeating it with a brazen 
face, as if it had never been heard of before, and all under guise of 
Religion? And yet in due time it was plain to all Christendom, and 
ever since has been confessed by the enemies of our faith, that this 
one man through all was bearing only the burden of defense of the 
faith. According to our human sight it rested on his shoulders 
alone, and it was hatred of the man’s principles which rendered it 
impossible for many to attribute to him anything but a hateful life 
also. It was heathenism, on one side gross, on the other philosophic, 
which, as it had once persecuted the whole Church, now turned its 
weapons with all their force on one man. 

The cloud that overhung our Bishop at that time, was not soon 
to be dispelled. Again the Emperor’s ears were filled with the 
stories of those who made opinions for Emperors, and, as chief 
among them, the courtly, scheming, worldly Bishop of Nicomedia. 
Athanasius, he says, is upturning all Egypt by his violence. Not 
liking Ischyras, a faithful and laborious clergyman, he sent a mes- 
senger into his Church, who overthrew the altar, broke the sacred 
vessels, and burned the Holy Scriptures. Clergy had been scourged 
by Athanasius’ orders. And, worst of all, a venerable Bishop, 
Arsenius by name, the second in all Egypt, being opposed to him 
in some particulars, had been spirited away, and mutilated, if not 
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murdered. Athanasius, like some of the other Egyptians, was a 
great magician, and had cut off Arsenius’ hand, and kept it for 
magic. And in due season, these holy persons, Bishops in the 
pure, peaceful, and truth-loving Church of Christ, produced a dried 
human hand, which, they said, was the hand of the murdered 
Bishop. And, no doubt, simple people, who did not know Atha- 
nasius, shuddered, and shook their heads at the murderous magic 
of the great Patriarch of Alexandria. Would one believe that 
such nonsense could be seriously put forth against the second 
Bishop in the world? ‘ Restore us the body of Arsenius,” was 
the cry, “* that we may pay to it the last tribute.” But Athanasius 
was not the man to be crushed by such tricks At first, very 
naturally, he had paid no attention to the farce. But he found it 
passing into tragedy, the Emperor becoming excited. In fact, 
Constantine sent a commission to Alexandria under his nephew, 
in order to investigate the matter. So Athanasius wrote to the 
Bishops of Egypt, requesting that search might be made for this 
strangely disappearing Arsenius. He sent also a trusty, energetic 
deacon up the Nile. Soon the deacon learned that Arsenius was 
safely hid away in one of the great monasteries far up the river. 
He went there, but Arsenius was not to be found. Being a shrewd 
person, he soon discovered that the missing man had been hurried 
down the Nile. Now Pinnes, the worthy head of the monastery, 
was brought to confess that Arsenius was not murdered. Pinnes 
also despatched a letter to Antioch, bidding the Eusebians try 
another plan, for their trick had been detected. The letter how- 
ever somehow reached Athanasius, and a very precious epistle it 
is. Poor Ischyras also came and confessed that he had been forced 
to say what he had said, and asked to be received into the Church. 
His letter reads somewhat thus : — 


“Since it behooves me, my Lord Archbishop, wishing to enter the 
Church, to tell, and since you ask me with regard to those things which I 
formerly said or seemed to say willingly, I now give my apology to you, 
in writing, in order that you may know that I was compelled and beaten 
by Isaac, ete. And I call God to witness that I do not know any of 
those things to have been done by you which they say that you did. For 
neither was there any sacred vessel broken, nor any holy table over- 
turned, but all these things they compelled me to say. And these things 
I write wishing to be numbered with your followers. Signed with my 
own hand in the presence of numerous witnesses.” 
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But the Eusebians were not at rest. They persuaded the Em- 
peror to call a Synod of the Bishops which would make all quiet 
again. And with a view to the proper sort of quiet, they had the 
synod appointed to be held at Caesarea. When Athanasius knew 
who his judges were to be, he at first refused to go. But at last 
he set out for Tyre to be tried. Force would have been used had 
he not gone. And as the importance of the occasion demanded, 
since it concerned not only his own life, but the Christian faith 
which was attacked through him, he went with a numerous train 
of friends ; not less than fifty Bishops from his part of the world 
accompanying him and ready to testify what a Christ-like life the 
patriarch had led. None of the hundred Bishops of Egypt, nor 
the Clergy, nor the people of Alexandria, had any charge against 
him, but only his enemies the Arians and Miletians; and very 
unwillingly did Athanasius appear before a tribunal where it was 
plain that the matter had been decided in advance. Sixty of his 
old persecutors were accusers, witnesses, judges. As for Arsenius, 
how he came to Tyre, we cannot say. However, there he was, de- 
tected. At first he denied his identity ; but some old acquaintances 
recognized him, and in due time we shall hear from him. 

And so that reverend court of Bishops sat with the Emperor’s 
soldiers closing in the circle around. Good old Potammon, the 
maimed confessor, coming in, sees Eusebius of Czsarea sitting 
among these Arian judges and prostitutors of truth and justice. 
He bursts into tears. ‘ What! you too among these judges ? 
You and I were in prison together during the persecution. I lost 
an eye in confessing Christ. How you escaped unharmed, let your 
conscience tell.” Judge, holy fathers,” says Eusebius, rising, 
“‘ what the insolence of these Egyptians would be, if they were our 
judges, talking in this style when they are the accused.” 

So the old charges were brought up. Athanasius’ illegal con- 
secration was soon disposed of, in the presence of fifty Egyptian 
Bishops. As for Ischyras, and his imaginary church and fictitious 
altar, testimony was very discordant and imperfect. So that the 
worthy court might not be baulked, a commission was sent off 
from the Synod to Alexandria, composed of some of Athanasius’ 
most active Arian enemies. Athanasius was of course absent, and 
his messenger, whom in the beginning he had sent, in chains. 
Thus the reverend commissioners expected to have it all their own 
way. The clergy of the neighborhood were not allowed to testify. 
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But heathen and Jews were brought together by the help of the 
prefect Philagrius, an apostate Christian, and testimony was fabri- 
cated in abundanee. A very dignified protest is that which after- 
ward came from the clergy and their associates; a protest against 
a pretended investigation which refused all witnesses except those 
committed to one side. Athanasius, they said, was not there, nor 
any to represent him. Heathen, whe were never allowed at the 
Christian service, testified that the Lord’s table was overturned, 
ete., which they could have no means of knowing. The day when 
Macarius came from Athanasius to visit Ischyras, was not a day 
for celebration of the Holy Communion. 

Meanwhile, in the mock trial at Tyre, appears a scene which 
fills us with astonishment even now. These holy Bishops are dis- 
cussing the murder charged on Athanasius. And, as usual, the 
hand is solemnly produced, and sends a thrill of horror all around. 
‘“* Now see,” they said, “ your cunning words easily deceive, but 
this hand cut off is your accuser; Athanasius, this is Arsenius’ 
right arm ; and you can tell how, and for what reasons you cut it 

off.” “Which of you knew Arsenius,” calmly says Athanasius, 
“‘and can recognize this to be his right arm?” ‘Several spring 
up. Meanwhile Athanasius has given a signal to a deacon stand- 
ing among the soldiers by the door, and a witness, muffled from 
head to foot in a cloak, is brought in whom Athanasius would in- 
terrogate. He uncovers the witness’s face. It is Arsenius him- 
self. Athanasius raises, first his right hand, then his left. ‘ Now 
ask these persons,” he cries, as he turns his burning glance on the 
accusers who are his judges, “‘ whence they got that hand which 
they produce here.” O, what gathering darkness on these rever- 
end faces! And then what a storm of yells, frantic gestures, cries 
of, ** Seize him, kill him, he is a wizard,” and we know not what 
besides! But Archelaus, the Emperor’s delegate, who presides, . 
by the help of his soldiers rescues Athanasius through a private 
passage. Good old Paphnutius, who had been at Nice ten years 
before, rises as soon as the assembly is more quiet, and trembling 
with age, indignation, astonishment, horror, and sorrow, takes 
the Bishop of Jerusalem by the hand, “Come, let us go. We 
that have suffered for Christ have no place here.” 

And so the world and the Church took their leave of each other. 
From that time there was open war between them. These people — 
we really do not know what to call them — collected their strength 
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‘for another onset. But Athanasius was not to be found. Once 
more, unwearied in energy, unmatched in skill in dealing with 
these men by a truly Christian but shrewd use of their own weap- 
ons, he, the brightest example, we think, which the world gives of 
the wisdom of the serpent joined with the harmlessness of the 
dove, was sailing the long voyage to the Emperor’s own city. He 
knew what sort of men were found in such a place. He would trust 
his name and errand to none of them, but waited for his oppor- 
tunity. And when the Emperor was riding into the city some- 
what in advance of his attendants he saw a stranger suddenly 
spring forward into the road before him. Constantine, angry, was 
about to order his removal. But another look revealed the second 
Bishop in the world, once more before the world’s lord, to plead 
the rights of conscience, the freedom of Religion, the pure and un- 
disturbed performance of its holy work. He claimed only a hear- 
ing for himself, and he claimed it that the Church might not suffer 
in his fall. 

Constantine would have refused attention to his errand, but 
when he found that the request was only for an audience before 
himself, he had too large and generous a heart, and with all his sel- 
fish schemes, had too much innate sense of justice, to refuse. Con- 
stantine did not know much of theology, but he knew what fair 
dealing was, and when it was not too inconvenient he preferred it. 
He summoned the venerable Bishops of the Synod at Tyre to come 
before him and explain. And Athanasius was sent home with com- 
plimentary letters. 

And what had the Synod been doing’? Having no Athanasius 
to try, they had piously set out for the dedication of the great 
Church at Jerusalem, where He had died, whose Name they were 
profaning, they, heathen in Christ’s fold, garnishing the sepulchre 

_of the crucified. Very piously too, they sent a letter to Alexan- 
dria, bidding all hatred to be now put away. They had received 
Arius, they said; and Athanasius was deposed for his crimes. 
Now peace and brotherly love would be restored. But on their 
return to Tyre came that alarming summons from the Emperor. 
They scattered and hurried home, leaving a commission to go to 
Nicomedia, and answer the Emperor. 

There they had nothing to say. They knew too well the man 
before whom they were pleading. The corn which, when liberally 
distributed, kept quiet the turbulent mob of Constantinople, was 
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an important item in an Emperor’s calculations. And Athanasius, 
they said, had threatened to keep back the huge grain ships of 
Alexandria. One man had already lost his head for the mere suspi- 
cion of such a thing. It was a tender point on which to touch the 
Emperor. And the Arians were making turmoil enough to excite 
more uneasiness. Whether the Emperor believed the charges or 
not, we shall never know; or whether,’as his son afterward af- 
firmed, he expected to secure peace by getting this great Bishop, 
this troublesome defender of the truth who had such bitter ene- 
mies, out of their reach. For one cause or the other, Athanasius 
was an exile to far off Gaul. 

Arians, Eusebians, prostitutors of the Christian Religion to their 
own base ends, rejoice. Old heathenism exults. Venus and Bac- 
chus, Serapis and Isis, may once more become fashionable, and 
adored with their wonted honors. A strange peace that, in Chris- 
tendom. Arians ruling the Church while denying the Christian 
faith. Their unchristian ways filling the hearts of Christian peo- 
ple with horror, while no other minister of Christ, perhaps, can 
enter the church doors. 

Constantine, like Caiaphas, might think it better to offer up one 
for many, than many for one. But his policy was as unwise as 
unjust. Preferring peace to truth, he lost both. He forgot that 
men were living who had seen the martyrs. 

And what, in the mean time, of that commission to Alexandria 
to find more evidence against Athanasius? A very confused mix- 
ture of all elements was that great emporium. Our own metropo- 
lis will scarcely give an idea of it. For, notwithstanding all that 
is said, we are certainly better governed than that old, half pagan, 
half Christian town. And now, Jews and old idolaters of Egypt 
or Greece, were pleased at the course of affairs. Mobs began to 
have little excitements of their own. Some of the Christians 
were scourged; some whipped on the feet; some stripped and 
beaten, or driven by threats or blows to the altar of heathen gods 
for sacrifice, — a sad scene for a city which through the blood of 
many martyrs ‘had been brought to a Christian profession, and a 
people whose loving and strict guide had been the great Athanasius. 
And these worthies of the commission, Bishops Arsacius, Valens, 
and the rest were dining with the apostate prefect, and for their 
amusement a scene was presented before the door which brings up 
before us, so far as anything can, the men and the times. 
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Some of the women who gave their lives to the service of the 
Church, and are easily known by their distinctive dress, come slowly 
and modestly walking on an errand of mercy. One of the lowest of 
the rabble seizes one of them by the arm and drags her, shrinking 
away, and making what resistance she can, to an old pagan altar that 
stands near, adding not very sweet nor reverent words and threats. 
The poor woman’s sisters flee in every direction, and the mob yell 
and shout. The Bishops arise from the table, and look on and 
smile and interchange jests with the prefect. What they think in 
their secret hearts, no one knows. And this is the commission 
which is to seek evidence against a holy man, a true Bishop of 
Christ’s people. 

So we have come to the end of ten years’ struggle, through the 
best period of life, its budding manhood, the end of noble, truth- 
ful effort, resulting in exile, in the success of the adversary, and 
the apparent overthrow of the Church. 

Two years and a half Athanasius spent in exile at Tréves in 
Gaul. An honorable banishment indeed compared with what be- 
fell him in after years, and one of great influence on Western Eu- 
rope. The Bishop in that place, and the ruling prince in that part 
of Europe, both loved him fervently, and did not suffer him to 
want. God brought, as He is wont, good out of the seeming evil, 
and so long as the two princes Constans and Constantine the 
younger were living, our saint had friends. But yet exile isa 
weariness. And to him, whose heart and unparalleled energies 
were wholly given to his work, it was a sore trial. However, it 
was only a foretaste of the more severe sufferings in store for him, 
and which we must reserve for another number of the ‘“* Review.” 

We now take our leave of Arius. He could not be received 
into the Church at Alexandria. The whole city would have been 
in an uproar. Those in power were wise enough not to attempt 
his return. So he betook himself to Constantinople, where the 
Eusebians are numerous, and where the Emperor orders the Patri- 
arch to receive the man. A strange, inscrutable thing is that hid- 
den end of all their plans. Whatever men in those days may think 
of the principles of Arius, it is to be confessed that he has greatly 
declined in rectitude since the time when he was the fashionable, 
popular, plausible priest in Alexandria. He has dealt in subterfuges 
so long, that, like some others, he has no very clear notion of truth. 
He swears that he holds the creed of Nice, which all his life long 
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he has been fighting against. And his friends and his opponents, un- 
derstand well what it means. But the imperial edict has gone forth. 
The good old Bishop of Constantinople must receive this man into 
the Church. The Eusebians are in high glee. The seven days are 
nearly over, the limit of time, and Alexander must yield or be ex- 
iled. But those seven days have been days of prayer. Alexander 
has proclaimed a fast. He has been now a long time in the 
Church. It is full of priests and people. The morrow is the de- 
cisive day. Those who have been near the old Bishop, now past 
ninety years of age, as he lies on his face before the altar, and 
have marked his tears and groans, have heard supplications like 
these: “Either save thy people, Blessed Master, or take me away 
from seeing the evil.” And while this is going on, a triumphal 
procession escorts Arius through the streets. It pauses. People 
ask why; confusion and hurried whispers ensue. The leaders 
look at each other aghast. The crowd presses together in much 
confusion — breaks up, — disappears. Arius is dead! 

Some said, “* Magic.” Others said, “ God has done it.” Atha- 
nasius wrote of it with his usual tender love: ‘ Let none of us 
rejoice over any man’s death, since we must also die. But the 
circumstances,” he says, “ under which Arius died, seem to have 
something beyond man’s work in them.” 

The next year, Constantine the Emperor expired. Baptized at 
last, and, in his general life and belief for many years inclining to- 
ward the Christian faith, but with all these drawbacks and incon- 
sistencies which must need stand out conspicuously when a man of 
pure heart and single purpose, such as we are studying, is brought 
in contact with him. 

One tardy act of justice, his son asserted that his father had or- 
dered performed, namely, that our Bishop should be restored to his 
home and people. Two years and four months of absence had 
only made him more beloved. And joyous indeed was the greet- 
ing that awaited him. 

One gleam of sunshine brightened over Athanasius ere the 
fierce and horrible tempest burst around his head, and drove him, 
without shelter or protection, to dens and caves. It is a happy 
resting-point. And let us take advantage of it to describe him as 
he was at home in those days of peace, and as one who knew him 
l.as pictured him for us. 
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“ Lofty in works, lowly in spirit, in virtue unapproachable, but in the 
world and toward all men most easy of access; mild, not easily angered ; 
sympathetic ; in speech pleasant, more so in manners; in countenance 
angelic, but still more in mind and heart; gentle in reproving, in praising 
full of instruction. Destroying the effect of neither by excess, but mak- 
ing his reproof fatherly, his praise that of a ruler; neither lax through 
softness, nor austere through severity ;- you would rather call the one be- 
nignity, the other judgment, but both true wisdom and prudence. 

“ Comparatively little needed were his words, his life and conversation 
were such an impressive pattern. He little needed to use the rod of cor- 
rection, his words were felt with such power. But, least of all, did he need 
the remedy of excision of any member from the body of Christ, by rea- 
son of the prudence and firmness with which he used correction. In one 
word, read Saint Paul’s Epistle to Timothy, and you will find there what 
St. Athanasius was. Or may I not rather say, he was a living image 
of that Priest of whom Saint Paul wrote, who is passed into the Heavens ! 
In such symmetry, we know not what to choose. ‘ But you,’ says St. 
Gregory, ‘ who were witnesses of his life, you can divide his works among 
you. Old men and children, priests and people, monks and men of the 
world — one will tell of his fastings and prayers as if he were free from 
the chains of this weak flesh! Another, of his love for watchings and 
psalms. One will praise his care of the needy ; another will tell how he 
resisted the proud and stooped to the lowly ; maidens, how he sought for 
maidens honorable and Christian spouses. They that are in the bond of 
wedlock, will praise him that guided their wedded life ; monks, him that 
excited them to zeal and devotion ; men of the world, him that gave them 
safe rules for their life in it; the simple and unlearned will praise their 
instructor ; the profound and learned, the theologian; those in joy, their 
restrainer ; those in affliction, their consoler ; the gray headed, their staff ; 
the needy, him that provided for their wants; the rich, the steward of 
their gifts. Widows are mourning (this was a funeral oration before 
those who had known Athanasius as their Bishop for forty-seven years) 
for the death of their protector, orphans for their father, the poor for the 
poor man’s friend, strangers for the lover of hospitality, and all the breth- 
ren for him that ever loved the brethren as a brother should. The sick 
mourn for their physician; the well for the guardian of their health. 
In fine, he became all things to all men, that he might gain all, or as 
many as he could.” 


Is not this the true representative Pastor and Bishop? It only 
remains to see how such a man finds his way solitary, and, in hu- 
man sight, almost friendless, through darkness, snares, enemies, 
hunted after as if he were a wolf or venomous reptile, into peace, 
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triumph, and rest, in his own home at Alexandria, and then lies 
down in a good old age, — while we fifteen hundred years later, 
revere and bless his memory who gained for us our dearest bles- 
ings, even rest in Christ our God. 





Art. VII.— THE DOCTRINE AND RATIONALE OF SACRA- 
MENTS. 


No. 1.— The Living Christ. 


In our first essay upon this subject, we adduced as our basis the 
principle of St. Irenzeus, that sacraments consisted of two elements, 
the Earthly and the Heavenly,—that they are “ outward and 
visible signs of the inward and spiritual grace.” In that essay we 
discussed the first element of the Sacrament; that is, the material 
sign. We showed how natural it is to man, how inseparably it is 
a constituent part of the system of God’s providential government ; 
how man seeks after it, delights in it, will not be satisfied without 
it. We followed out the idea, and examined all its uses, and con- 
sidered all its relations. Still was all this deficient and imperfect, 
as giving only one side, the natural and material element of the 
doctrine. That which is spiritual and unseen must be united with 
that which is material and visible, or there is no Sacrament. 

The question, therefore, that is now before us, is this: The 
natural and earthly part of the Sacraments having been declared, 
what is the Supernatural? What is the inward and spiritual grace 
attached to the outward and visible sign in the Church of God? 

Here we give no narrow answer, no merely scientific and 
technical definition, depending upon words and not upon realities. 
We answer, that that which in Sacraments corresponds spiritually 
and inwardly to the outward instrument, is Christ, — Christ, the 
God-man, in His two natures: the first, the Eternal and infinite 
Godhead, united in one person with the second, the Humanity, 
which is now freed from frailty and death, perfected and glorified — 
Christ, therefore, in person and in power, in offices and gifts, 
present unto us in his Church according to his will and our faith— 
our royal Priest, our almighty King in all the wilderness of this 
world, standing by the subject that is signed by his baptismal 
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water — leader of his host in the spiritual warfare of faith and 
prayer against the visible powers of wickedness in this world, and 
the unseen army of Satan and his host — our Prophet, God at 
once and man, actually and really giving infinite wisdom and “ the 
right judgment in all things” to the lowest in position, the feeblest 
in intellect, of his brethren, who only has a living faith in him — 
Christ, the God-man, the ever-living, present in his Church and us 
his people. 

In the Temple of old at Jerusalem, and in the Tabernacle before 
it in the Wilderness, the Ever-living Saviour was present to the 
people of Israel in one place. Over the mercy-seat he abode, 
between the * Cherubim of Glory,” in that most holy place, the 
Holy of Holies; to be approached only once a year by the High 
Priest, with the golden censer and the incense burning in it, upon 
coals taken off the altar, and with the blood of the Atonement 
to sprinkle before the Lord. This entrance of man before the 
presence of God, occurred only on the great day of the Atonement, 
and in one place upon the earth. But now, “through the Veil, 
that is to say, his Humanity,” He perpetually stands before the 
Father in the highest Heaven, the most inward Sanctuary of 
God’s presence, to make intercession for us. And while under 
the Old Covenant there was but one Temple and one Most Holy 
Place, wherein the King of Israel, who dwells in Heaven, was 
actually present as Mediator for his people, the narrowness of the 
Jewish Covenant has departed, and the prophecy is now fulfilled, 
— ‘+ In every place incense shall be offered in my name; and the 
pure offering for my name shall be great among the nations, saith 
the Lord of Hosts.” 

Christ, as our great High Priest, is with his people and with his 
Church upon earth everywhere, in every place, until the end 
of this world. And in each Church of God over the face of the 
whole world, not merely in glorious temples decked with all the 
magnificence of human wealth and genius, devoted by man’s vows 
and sanctified {by the Spirit, but in the poor church among the 
mountains, or on the wild steppes or prairies, or in the woods, or 
in the poverty-stricken hamlet, — there, in our prayers and praises 
and holy offices, in all the assemblies of the baptized people, and 
most of all, in the Sacraments or Mysteries of the Kingdom that 
He has instituted with outward and visible signs and symbolic 
actions, and solemn sacramental forms of words, and the ministry 
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of man — in these is Christ present. We, as Churchmen, accept 
no Zwinglian metaphor,! no Calvinistic presence, that is vistual but 
not real. Freed as we are from the tyranny of Rome and the 
bondage of the State, naught less will satisfy us than the whole 
doctrine, pure and unbroken, of the presence of the God-man, our 
Prophet, Priest, and King, with all his gifts and all his blessings. 

And here we distinctly say, that the doctrine of the presence of 
Christ in the Eucharist (we say his presence in the Sacrament, 
not within or inside of the Elements), personally, actually, and 
really, is simply but one mode and manner of that great fact and 
truth of the presence of Christ which is the logical consequence of 
his existence as the God-man. For the humanity arisen from the 
grave, perfected and glorified, is united in His Person with the 
Godhead indissolubly And as all the attributes of each nature 
belong to that one Person, so the Christ, the Eternal Word, who 
is present everywhere according to his Godhead, can, according 
to his will, be present at any time and in any place, as the God- 
man, our Priest and King, to bless and aid and govern us, his 
brethren. We do not believe, with the Lutheran theologians, in 
the doctrine of Ubiquity, that is, the universal presence of the 
Humanity of Christ, so that as the Godhead of the Word is in- 
finitely present, so is the Humanity. This is a great mistake, 
coming very close indeed to a heresy. It was started by Luther 
himself, put in systematic form by Brentius, and afterwards very 
much modified indeed by Chemnitz; in fact, altogether given up 
by him, speaking riggrously and scientifically. We are sorry to 
find that one of the most eminent speculative theologians of Ger- 
many, Dr. Dorner, has gone back upon it. 

But the manifold and unlimited, not infinite presence of our 
Lord to his brethren in the Church over the whole earth, in His 
Person, and, therefore, in the truth and reality of both his natures, 
the divinity, and the glorified and perfected humanity, body, soul, 

1 “The great leader of the Reformers among those who took an opposite view, was 
Zwingle. He was not satisfied to reject a material presence, but he even denied a presence 
of any sort. With him the bread and wine were empty signs. Feeding on Christ, was a 
figure for believing in Him. The Lord’s Supper was but a ceremony to remind us of Him. 
Spiritual manducation was resting upon the mercy of God. He probably may have modi- 
fied these statements afterwards, yet they thoroughly belonged to his system.’’ — Bishop 
Browne on the Articles, p. 470-71. 

2 “Two whole and perfect natures ; that is to say, the Godhead and the manhood were 
joined together in one Person, never to be divided; whereof is one Christ, very God and 


very Man.” . . . . “Man's nature, wherewith He ascended into heaven.’ — Articles 
IL. and IV. 
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and spirit, is a truth of Holy Writ. And this presence is given to 
us accorfing to his will and our faith. This is admitted by the 
theologians of our Church, who oppose the Lutheran Ubiquitari- 
anism in the strongest way. We cite here the exposition of the 
presence of Christ with his people, from the great and judicious 
Hooker : — 


“Session at the right hand of God is the actual exercise of that 
regency and dominion wherein the manhood of Christ is joined and 
matched with the Deity of the Son of God. Not that his manhood was 
before without the possession of the same power, but because the full use 
thereof was suspended till that humility, which had been before as a veil 
to hide and conceal majesty were laid aside. After his rising again from 
the dead, then did God set Him at His right hand in heavenly places, far 
above all principality and power, and might, and dominion, and every 
name that is named, not in this world only, but also in that which is to 
come ; and hath put all things under His feet, and hath appointed Him 
over all the Head to the Church which is His body, the fullness of Him 
that filleth all in all. The sceptre of which spiritual regimen over us in 
this present world is at the length to be yielded up into the hands of the 
Father which gave it; that is to say, the use and exercise thereof shall 
cease, there being no longer on earth any militant Church to govern. 
This Government, therefore, he exerciseth both as God and as man; as 
God, by essential presence with all things; as Man, by codperation with 
that which is essentially present. Touching the manner how He worketh as 
man in all things; the principal powers of the soul of man are the will 
and understanding, the one of which two in Christ assenteth unto all 
things, and from the other nothing which Deity doth work is hid; so that 
by knowledge and assent the soul of Christ is present with all things 
which the Deity of Christ doth work. 

“And even the body of Christ itself, although the definite limitation 
thereof be most sensible, doth notwithstanding admit in some sort a kind 
of infinite and unlimited presence likewise. For His body being a part 
of that nature, which whole nature is presently joined unto Deity whereso- 
ever Deity is, it followeth that His bodily Substance hath everywhere a 
presence of true conjunction with the Deity. And forasmuch as it is, 
by virtue of that conjunction, made the body of the Son of God, by whom, 
also, it was made a sacrifice for the sins of the whole world, this giveth it 
a presence of force and efficacy throughout all generations of men. Albeit, 
therefore, nothing be actually infinite in substance, but God only in that 
He is God ; nevertheless as every member is infinite by possibility of 
addition, and every line by possibility of a tension infinite, so there is no 
stint which can be set to the value or merit of the Sacrificed body of 
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Christ, it hath no measured certainty of limits, bounds of efficacy unto 
life it knoweth none, but is also itself infinite in possibility of applica- 
tion.* 

“ Which things indifferently everyway considered, that gracious promise 
of ovr Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ, concerning presence with His 
[Church] to the very end of the world, I see no cause but that we may 
well and safely interpret He doth perform, both as God by essential 


presence of Deity, and as -Van, in that order, sense, and meaning which 
hath been showed.” ? 


The truth and necessity of this doctrine is manifest from the 
very nature of Christ our Lord as the God-man (the divinity in 
His person being united with the glorified and perfected humanity), 
and from our relations to Him as His brethren in the Church, and 
even by our wants and our necessities. 

We admit that we cannot explain the mode in which this takes 
place. We accept it in faith. We believe that “ when two or 
three are gathered together in His name, there is He in the midst 
of them” (Matt. xviii. 20), and that this may take place at one 
and the same time in ten, ten thousand, or ten million places on 
the earth. ‘ For in Him dwelleth all the fullness of the Godhead 
bodily.” Time and space to us are limitations: are there any 
limitations to the person of our Lord? Are there any to that 
glorified humanity, which, born in this world without stain of 
original sin, lived upon the earth without actual sin, descended into 
the grave and Hades, and rose again perfected and glorified, and 
is now seated, a crowned and regal humanity, upon the throne of 
heaven? We cannot think that time and space, and their limit- 
ations, as they are of this world, essentially are any obstacle to 
the God-man in His relations to His brethren upon earth. I, as a 
man born in sin, imperfect, and limited by my corrupt nature and 
gross natural body, am bound to one place at one time ; but the 


1 This does not assert that the Body of Christ is locally and corporeally in ten, ten 
thousand, or ten million places at the same time. It says that ¢o the ten, ten thousand, or 
ten million Christians who are themselves in the natural body, under the conditions of time 
and space, and therefore locally in so many places, the man Christ, who is not in time and 
space, can be present. What to us is an actual state or condition of our present being, we 
are compelled to apply in our language as to Him who is the God-man and in Eternity. 
The mode of our presence, we know, is local and temporal. The mode of His presence 
with us being outside of Space and Time and supernatural, we cannot in any way under- 
stand. But we know that the fact of His presence with ten, ten thousand, or ten million 
Christians upon the earth, who have faith in Him, is just as real and as true as the presence 
of any one of them in one place at one time. 

2 Hooker, Eccles. Polity, 5th book, chap. 65. 
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God-man, although present to me, actually, really, personally, is not 
under any such limitations. I cannot be present in ten, ten thou- 
sand, or ten million places, but He can be present to ten, ten thou- 
sand, or ten million men, who are men like me, and are in their 
several places over the face of the whole earth, without being, as 
they are, in their imperfections. The Person of God the Word 
is not the Person of man. A sinless Humanity is not as an hu- 
manity polluted with original and actual sin. A perfected and 
glorified Humanity is not a natural body. And, above all, a 
spiritual and perfect Humanity that is united with the Divinity, in 
the person of our Lord Jesus Christ, “in whom dwelleth the full- 
ness of the Godhead bodily,” is not as our humanity in its present 
imperfect and fallen state, in powers and capacities. And there- 
fore all that is required of Christ our Lord, as Head over His 
Church, to us His creatures, we must believe — His infinite power 
and infinite knowledge; His infinite and unlimited merits; His 
infinite satisfaction for the sins of all our race. And we must 
believe, also, His personal presence in the fullness and perfection of 
both natures, to the whole Church upon the earth, to the indi- 
vidual Christian who has a living faith, to the worshipping assem- 
blies of His people, in all their services in the Church, and in all 
the sacraments of their worship. This is unavoidably a part of 
that great doctrine of the Mediation, which asserts that Christ is 
really and veritably the King, the Priest, and the Prophet of His 
Church, until the end of Time. It flows as a necessary conse- 
quence from the union of the two natures, the Godhead and the 
Manhood, —since His resurrection the spiritual and perfect 
humanity, since His ascension and session the crowned and glo- 
rified humanity, — in the one person of God the Word.! 

And, indeed, the risen body of an ordinary Christian is made 
perfect at his resurrection. It has no such frailty as our bodies 
have in this world, no such limitations. It is a glorified and 
spiritual body, as we can see by the apostle’s description of it, in 
the fifteenth chapter of first Corinthians; shining as the sun, 


1 The doctrine of the personal presence of our Lord with his people, according to His 
wiil, in the fullness and power of the two natures, as against the Ubiquitarian doctrine, 
may be seen most beautifully and scientifically developed in Hooker, fifth book, chapter 
55, of which we have cited already a small portion. Our readers will not forget that this 
question is, perhaps, the loftiest that can occupy the intellect of man; and while it comes 
practically very close to us in the doctrine of the Mediation and of the Church, it needs 
exceeding deliberation of thought and apprehension. 
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brilliant and glorious in beauty ; unimpeded by internal weakness, 
or disease, or frailty, or by the outward obstacles of time and 
space; a spiritual body, not actuated by the principle of mere 
animal vitality, but by the Spirit of God and by its own endow- 
ment of spiritual life, — a spiritual body, in one word, ‘ coming-as 
near the nature of spirit as it is possible for a body to come.” } 
This glorified, perfected body belongs to all the saints upon their 
resurrection. ‘“ And thus shall we be changed.” The human 
body remains the same. Its identity continues. But in its first 
state from birth to death it is the animal body,? tainted by original 
sin, liable to disease and death, fallen and in bondage to the ele- 
ments of this world. The resurrection body is redeemed, spirit- 
ual, glorious. Surely, while we have no actual experience of this 
body and what its powers shall be, we know enough from revela- 
tion to understand that it is perfect, free from all the flaws and de- 
fects of our present humanity, conformed to the New Heavens and 
the New Earth, which are to be the sphere of its eternal exist- 
ence. Such, when He rose from the grave, became the humanity 
of our risen Lord. Buried as a natural body, it was transmuted 
at His resurrection into the spiritual body. But upon this point 
of the risen body of our Lord, so vaguely understood and so in- 
distinct to the mass of Christians, we shall cite the clear and 
convincing words of the present Bishop of Ely, in England: — 


“ But because we maintain that the Body of Christ, even after His 
resurrection and ascension, is a true human body, with all things pertain- 
ing to the perfection of man’s nature (to deny which would be to deny 
the important truth, that Christ is still perfect Man as well as perfect 
God), it by no means follows, therefore, that we should deny that His 
risen body is now a glorified and, as St. Paul calls it, a Spiritual Body, 
Nay, we have the strongest proofs that so it is. 

“ Even before His ascension, He is said to have come and stood in the 
midst of His disciples, where the doors were shut for fear of the Jews 
(John xx. 19). On another occasion, He is said to have vanished out of 
their sight (Luke xxiv. 31). Again, His appearing to them in another 
form (Mark xvi. 12), and the disciples going to Emmaus not at once 


1 Bishop Nicholson On the Catechism, p. 71. 

2“ These words, capa wvxixdy which we render a natural body, may, perhaps, better be 
translated an animal body, i. e., a body suited and adapted to this animal life, which the 
beasts that perish enjoy in common with us; a body that is sustained by animal operations, 
and recreated with animal pleasures, and which, by reason of its gross substance, doth con- 
vinually crave to be supplied with suitable nourishment, and treated with gross and carnal 
pleasures, which is the very thing that renders it so great a cumber to the immortal spirit 
that animates it.’ — Scott's Christian Life, vol. iii. p. 191. 
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knowing Him (Luke xxiv. 16), seem to show that there was some 
change in the appearance as well as the properties of His Body. Though 
His Body had not ceased to be the same Body which it was before His 
death, it yet appears to have received some degree of glorification, and to 
have been invested with some supernatural qualities. : 

“ But, after His ascension, we have St. Paul’s distinct assurance that 
the Body of Christ is a glorious, is a spiritual Body. In 1 Cor. xv., we 
have St. Paul’s assertion that in the resurrection of all men, the body 
shall rise again, but that it shall no longer be a natural body, but a 
spiritual body ; no longer a corruptible and vile, but an incorruptible and 
glorious body. ‘It is sown in corruption, it is raised in incorruption ; it 
is sown in weakness, it is raised in power ; it is sown a natural body, it 
is raised a spiritual body. There is a natural body, and there is a spirit- 
ual body.’ ‘Flesh and blood cannot inherit the Kingdom of God, 
neither doth corruption inherit incorruption. Behold, I show you a 
mystery ; we shall not all sleep, but we shall all be changed.’ ‘ For this 
corruptible must put on incorruption, and this mortal must put on immor- 
tality.” (1 Cor. xv. 42-53.) And this change of our bodies from 
natural to spiritual is expressly stated to be bearing the image of our 
glorified Lord, — the image of that heavenly Man, the Lord from heaven 
(vv. 47-49). 

“So, again, the glorified state of the saints’ bodies after the resurrec- 
tion, which in 1 Cor. xv. had been called the receiving a spiritual body, 
is, in Phil. iii. 21, said to be a fashioning of their bodies to the likeness 
of Christ’s glorious Body, ‘who shall change our vile body, that it may 
be fashioned like unto His glorious Body.’ 

“ We must conclude, therefore, that though Christ rose with the same 
Body in which He died, and that Body neither did nor shall cease to be 
a human Body, still it acquired, either at His resurrection or at His 
ascension, the qualities and attributes of a spiritual, as distinguished 
by the apostle from a natural Body, of an incorruptible as distinguished 
from a corruptible Body. 

“Tt is not, perhaps, given us to know the exact meaning of the term 
‘a spiritual body.’ ‘ We know not yet what we shall be;’ and so we do 
not exactly know what He is whom we shall be like. It may be better 
to leave in the obscurity, in which the Scripture has left it, this great and 
glorious mystery. And we shall err on neither side, if we maintain that 
our blessed Saviour still continues our Mediator in heaven, perfect in 
His nature of God, and perfect in His nature of man; but with His 
human nature, which on earth, though sinless, was mortal and corruptible, 
now raised to glory and immortality incorruptible; His natural having 
become a spiritual, His corruptible an incorruptible Body.” 


1 Brown On the Articles, Art. IV. vol. i. p. 144. 
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Thus, at the resurrection, the Body of Christ was changed, as 
the bodies of all the saints, and became a glorified and spiritual 
Body. And so in this also was He made like unto us His brethren 
upon earth. 

But if this had been all, then had Christ only been to us the 
Ideal or Pattern man, His humanity the living example, to manifest 
and demonstrate to what a height man could reach, to show how in 
our Lord our humanity was sinless and immaculate. But the human 
nature of our Lord passed upward from the ranks of the Saints 
glorified and risen, to a height transcending and surpassing them all. 
For He is ** Haud homo deificatus, sed Deus incarnatus,”” — not 
a man deified, but God incarnate, and made man. And to our Lord 
in His humanity, as man, “ was given all power in heaven and 
earth,” when He ascended. The humanity in Him only and ex- 
clusively was crowned with honor and glory, and above measure 
exalted (imepupwoe) by being placed upon the throne of heaven, 
seated forever, on the Right Hand of the Father Almighty. To 
the Human Nature especially this royalty belongs. For, as Bishop 
Pearson remarks, — 


“ A new Dominion thus imparted, given, derived, or bestowed, cannot 
be that which belongs to God as God, founded in the divine nature, 
because whatsoever is such, is absolute and independent. Wherefore this 
Lordship, thus imparted or bestowed, appertaineth to the Human Nature, 
and belongeth to our Saviour as the Son of Man. . . . . The 
dominion thus given to Christ in His Human Nature was a direct and 
plenary power over all things, but was not actually given Him at once, 
but part while He lived upon earth, part after His death and resurrec- 
tion.” ? 


And again, in regard to the time when this imparted power, 
given to our Lord in His humanity, was fully given and fully re- 
ceived, we find the doctrine to be that this was not at the resur- 
rection, but after He had ascended, at His Session on the Right 
Hand of the Father. This was the consummation of the glory of 
God-made-man, the enthronement of humanity at the right hand 
of the Father, the imparting to that humanity especially of all 
power and of all dominion. Again we cite, for this point, Bishop 
Pearson: ‘At last we have the substance of the doctrine (of 
Christ’s Session to be) that Sitting at the Right Hand of God 
was our Mediator’s solemn entry upon His royal office, as to the 


1 Bishop Pearson On the Creed, p. 285. Chevallier’s edition. 
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execution of that full dominion that was due unto Him. For 
worthy is the Lamb that was slain to receive power, and riches, and 
wisdom, and strength, and honor, and glory, and blessing. Where- 
fore Christ, after His death and resurrection, saith, All power is 
given unto me in heaven and earth. For ‘* because He humbled 
Himself, and became obedient to death, even the death of the Cross, 
therefore also God hath highly exalted Him, and given Him a name 
which is above every name, that at the name of Jesus every knee 
should bow, of things in heaven, and things in earth, and things under 
the earth.” And this obedience and submission was and is due to 
Him, because God hath raised Him from the dead, and set Him at 
His own right hand in the heavenly places, far above all principality, 
and power, and might, and dominion, and every name that is named, 
not only in this world, but in that which is to come, and hath put 
all things under His feet, and made Him to be head over all things, 
to the Church.” ! And thus by His Session upon the throne of 
heaven has Christ, the God-man, our Lord in His glorified and 
ascended humanity, ‘the man Christ Jesus,” given to Him all 
power in heaven and earth. 

Thus have we, as regards our Lord’s humanity, three stages, 
— Ast, His suffering humanity during His natural life ; 2d, His 
spiritual and glorified humanity after His resurrection from the 
dead ; 3d, His Mediatorial humanity, crowned and glorified after 
His Session. So that we have ** One Mediator between God and 
man, the man Christ Jesus,” ? exalted above measure, crowned 
and anointed as our King, our Priest, and our Prophet, upon the 
throne and before the altar of heaven. Each of these three 
stages, being severally and consecutively gradations of that one 
and the same being, but rising in succession from earth to heaven, 
from the manger at Bethlehem to the highest throne of the glory 
of God the Father. “ And now glorify Thou me, O Father, with 
Thine own self, with the glory which I had with Thee before the 
world was.” (John xvii. 5.) First, upon earth, the God-man, 
the humanity united with the divinity in one person ; but made in 
all things like unto us, sin only excepted, “ man born of a woman ;” 
frail and capable of being tempted, liable to sorrow, and suttering, 
and death. Secondly, the God-man upon earth, after His resur- 
rection, His humanity still the same identically, but changed in 
qualities, the natural body having become the spiritual body. 


1 Pearson On the Creed, p. 523. 2 1 Tim. ii. 5. 
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Thirdly, the God-man ascended and seated at the Right hand of 


God the Father, upon the throne of heaven; the “ man Christ 
Jesus” “for the suffering of death, crowned with glory and 
honor,” His whole work then perfected, — the King then crowned, 
then ‘endued with all His powers, —the High Priest then finally 
and perfectly consecrated,—the consummate and final Prophet, 
unto whom is given and “ not by measure” (John xxx. 34) the 
sevenfold spirit (Isaiah xi. 2; Rev.— —)) to be His Spirit, the 
Spirit of Christ. So in the Person of the Incarnate Word did our 
humanity attain to its highest culmination and unction in its Ses- 
sion upon the throne of heaven. 

There is, therefore, no difficulty whatever in the Christian 
doctrine, that our Lord, the Head of His Church upon earth, can 
be, according to His will, personally present to us in His whole being, 
the Godhead*and the Manhood. And that this presence is not 
merely a subjective or virtual presence, whereby our living faith 
realizes His merits, himself being absent, but an objective presence, a 
presence whereby He in His person is present actually and really, 
even unto those who have no faith (present to them but not 
discerned by them), as a Brother standing in his Father’s House, 
by His brethren that are sleeping or dead. 

Nought less than this, indeed, is adequate or proportionate to the 
doctrine of the Church in this world, One, Holy, Catholic, and 
Apostolic. Nothing less satisfies the truth of His Mediation, that 
He is the King, the Prophet, the Priest of the Universal Church 
on earth, and of each member of it who looks to Him with a living 
Faith. No other doctrine is commensurate with the truth and 
realities of Christian worship, and of the Christian doctrine of 
Faith. The Living Christ, the Man Christ Jesus — the God-man 
— our Priest, our Prophet, our King — ever present according to 
His will and wisdom, to me and every other Christian, however 
feeble and obscure he may be, who has a living faith,— nought 
less than this doctrine of the Living Christ, in its most literal, and 
verbal, and real sense, will satisfy and complete the Christian doc- 
trine concerning our Lord, in its prophetic conception and in its 
full and complete reality. ‘ Behold, a Virgin shall conceive and 
bring forth a Son, and they shall call his name Emanuel, which is, 
being interpreted, “* THz Gop wir vs,” — (‘O Geds pe? jar). 

What comes, without this, of the grand and sublime declarations 

1 Matthew i. 23. 
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of the Monarchy of Christ in St. Paul, that wonderful work of 
the Omnipotence of the Father, “* which He wrought in Christ 
when he raised Him from the dead,” and set Him at his own right 
hand on the heavenly throne, far above all dominion, and authority, 
and power, and Lordship, and every name that is named, not dnly 
in this world, but in that which is to come, and hath put all things 
in subjection under his feet, and hath given Him to be the head over 
all things to the Church which is His body, the fullness of Him that 
filleth all in all? (Eph. i. 20-23.) What, without it, comes of 
that equally sincere and earnest declaration, that ‘“ we have an 
High Priest, holy, harmless, undefiled, separated from sinners, and 
made higher than the heavens, who is seated on the right hand of 
the throne of the Majesty in the heavens; a Mediator of the 
Sanctuary and of the true tabernacle which the Lord constructed, 
and not man?” By His own blood He entered once for all into 
the Holy place, having obtained eternal redemption for us — even 
into heaven itself, to appear in the presence of God for us now, 
once in the end of the world, to put away sin by his own sacrifice.” 
“ Him we have as our Priest, who is made not after the law of a 
carnal commandment, but after the power of an indissoluble life. 
This man who, because He abideth ever, hath a priesthood that is 
not transitory.” ‘The Son who is consecrated forevermore, — a 
priest after the order of Melchisedeck, and not of Aaron.” Cast 
away the doctrine of the Living Christ, the God-man, and what 
comes of all this doctrine of the Priesthood of our blessed Lord ? 
Itis a grand Oriental metaphor or accumulation of metaphors, 
and the only thing it means is, that man is saved by his own 
personal faith ; and thus all these distinct asseverations of matters 
of fact are merely grand Eastern similitudes, taken from the facts 
of the old law, which no longer now have any existence ! 

Deny the truth of the Living Christ in its fullness, — the doc- 
trine of the God-man, omniscient and omnipotent, — and what is 
the final result? ‘Irresistible Grace” and “ Effectual Calling” 
saving the man, and Absolute Decrees governing the world, instead 
of a personal and present Christ. Papal Vicars of Christ (a Pres- 
ent Christ needs no Vicar). A local Bishop or an English King 
usurping the office of our Saviour, and calling himself “ Head of 
the Church.” Or else Zwinglian, Socinian, and Rationalistic 
criticism, which assumes that there is nothing mysterious, super- 
natural, or miraculous in the Gospel; nothing in it but a high 
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morality which the refined and intellectual can get as well from 
Plato, or Epictetus, or Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. And for the 
poor, this same morality, forsooth, is put in the New Testament in 
the florid and impressive Oriental form of Shemitic tale, and apo- 
logue, and metaphor! Multitudes of unbeliefs, half-truths, and in- 
consistencies in all — objections, all arising from the denial in fact 
of that one great Christian doctrine of the Living Christ. 

The ordinary Christianity in truth has forgotten many of the 
grandest doctrines of the Gospel. Not that men deny them abso- 
lutely, but that they have slipped from the thought and from the 
memory, so that it does not consider them as being very important : 
it, in fact, has merely forgotten to teach them. But there is 
still another position which the mass of Christians in this country 
take, and indeed seem to consider as something meritorious, that 
makes this wretched neglect of the facts of Scripture a most easy 
thing: the supercilious doctrine it is which defines what is 
essential in the Gospel. ‘ After all, the death of Christ and our 
faith are all that is essential. Have a personal faith in the Saviour 
that died for you, and that is enough.” Is not that the whole 
Gospel of salvation in a multitude of minds, not only of people, 
but of preachers? Under this false principle — derived, we sup- 
pose, originally from Luther—there are only two parts in the 
Gospel, “the death of Christ, objectively and externally, and 
man’s subjective and internal faith.” Finding, then, that nothing 
is essential but the death of Christ and the personal faith of man, 
— that these are the only all-important facts, — what wonder that 
all facts else appear at first only as subsidiary to these, not in truth 
very actual or very real, and, finally, that they vanish from the 
ordinary thought, or appear*in it only at intervals, seeming to be 
metaphors or poetic illustrations? We may fairly say, I think, 
that hardly one out of ten of the ordinary Christians that are out- 
side the Church realizes that our Lord is alive, or is a man still in 
existence. It wasa dead Christ they believed in; and for them 
Christ is dead. 

Looking, therefore, at the doctrine of the Living Christ, his 
nature and His relations to the Church, and us His brethren upon 
earth, what are we to expect from Him? Two things, — one in 
heaven, and one upon earth. First, His omnipotent Sovereignty 
and most prevailing priesthood, to be employed for us in heaven; 
and, secondly, His Personal presence to be given upon earth to 
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bless us, in all His offices, with all His gifts and graces. And if we 
are asked what we mean by the presence of Christ, we say that 
as the Christian man is in any place present, actually, really, and 
personally, so in the God-man — the ever-living Christ — is, by 
the union of the glorified and spiritual humanity with the God- 
head, the gift of being personally present according to His will ; 
first, with the whole Church, His Kingdom upon earth, so that He 
is its living head, never absent from it, any more than the head is 
absent from the body that is alive; secondly, He is in like manner 
present in all the offices of religion, most certainly to each of His 
brethren, the regenerate sons of God, when the Christian exerts a 
living faith in Him; and, thirdly, He is actually and really 
present in all assemblages of Christians in His Church for public 
worship, so that as the man N. or M. is there, so is the God-man, 
Christ, his Saviour, there also. As the minister of Christ in his 
priesthood upon earth is there, so the great High Priest is with 
him personally present. And, fourthly, this actual and real pres- 
ence of Christ is especially with and in His sacraments. For in 
them is a system of outward and visible signs instituted by Christ 
Himself, and by Him peculiarly and preéminently connected with 
His humanity. In them is Christ personally present, miraculously 
and supernaturally, in fact and in truth, in Grace and Spirit, in 
Influence and Effect. 

And here we would make some remarks that connect the New 
Dispensation with the Old. The truth of the Presence of God 
under the Old Covenant was not impressed upon the people by 
means of reasoning, or of the argumentations of natural religion. 
Moses and the Prophets understood as well as we do, and just as 
fully declared, the Omnipresence of thé Almighty; that He is a 
God who filleth heaven and earth. Jehovah, the God of Israel, 
was no local, or merely national divinity, but the Great and Su- 
preme God. But not in the way of argumentative deduction, by 
reasoning from these premises, did they evince the truth of His 
presence to the man or the nation. No! Under the Mosaic Sys- 
tem, and, indeed, as far back as we can go, the presence of the 
Almighty God with His people was by an extraordinary being, who 
is called the “ angel of His presence,” the ** angel of Jehovah,” or 
“the Jehovah angel.” Sometimes he is called the ‘* Captain of 
the Lord’s host,” and very many times “ the angel of the Cove- 
nant.” He is often called Jehovah — indeed, he calls himself so, 
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and assumes to himself divine honors and appellations ; and they 
offer to him sacrifices and all the honors due unto God. He is 
*‘ Jehovah, the God and King of Israel, that brought them out of 
the land of Egypt.” 

In fact and truth this is God, the Word, the Eternal Son of the 
Father, the Second Person of the Holy Trinity. ‘God from 
God, Light from Light, very God from very God.” He it was 
that walked with the first man in the Garden of Eden. It was 
He that appeared to the Patriarchs of old, Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob. It was He that brought Israel out of Egypt, and dwelt in 
the Tabernacle and in the Temple, in the Glory, over the Mercy- 
seat, between the Cherubim. It was the same God, the Eternal 
Son, who became incarnate for us, and was born of the Virgin, 
lived upon earth and died as Jesus, the Messiah, or the Christ, 
our Redeemer, and He is now, at the right hand of the 
Father, ** Head over all things to the Church,” and our ever- 
present Lord and King, the Living Christ, and therefore to the 
men of the Old Dispensation the presence of God with them was 
a fact, not a logical inference from a general assertion, not a deis- 
tic or pantheistic conclusion from a general proposition of natural 
religion. The personal presence of God by His Word with His 
people has been and is a fact and a truth of revealed religion at 
all times. From the days of the primeval Patriarchs and Jewish 
Prophets down to our own time, the method is the same. It is, 
“7 am with thee,” to Abraham, to Moses, to Paul. The personal 
presence of the Eternal Word has been and is given to every one 
in His Church and Covenant who has a living faith, to all that will 
worship God in Spirit and in truth. 

There is another fact connected with this doctrine that is but 
rarely noticed. It is well known that in the heathen temples there 
was always a shrine, and in it the image of their Gentile gods. In 
that image, or idol as we call it, the divinity was supposed to dwell. 
It was therein localized and materialized. Zeus or Hera, Artemis 
or Juno, Moloch or Ashtoreth, or Remphan, or Serapis, — all 
these, worshipped in Greek or Roman or Ephesian or Syrian or 
Egyptian heathen temples, were merely national and local gods, 
The great God of Heaven, considered as the one Supreme Being, 
— the one and only God of the whole earth, — was worshipped in 
no temples, had no shrines or images. Even if by their reason 
the Philosophers came to the truth of the existence or the Unity 
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of God, they erected no temples to Him; they gave without hes- 
itation and without shame their worship to the local or national 
divinities. But the Temple at Jerusalem belonged to the Lord of 
the whole earth ; and in its most holy place there was no image, 
no shrine. So it is expressly recorded that Pompey the Great, on 
penetrating into the most Holy Place of the Temple when he 
took Jerusalem, found in it no image, and no shrine. And Tacitus, 
the Philosophic historian, asserts the same fact in a sneering way, 
—“ Nulla intus divum effigia, vacuam sedem .et inania arcana.” 
For the Lord dwelt in His sanctuary, and the token of His per- 
sonal presence, the shrine of His glory, was no image made by 
human hands. 

But since to man, who in this work is under the dominion of 
space and time, God must become personally present, as the God of 
Revelation, His manifestation in space and time was such that it 
was attended with no temptation to heathen thought or heathen 
usages. There is a peculiar visible and local symbol in which God 
personally, indwelling and abiding, at once is hidden, and is man- 
ifested to His people. And this through the Old Testament has 
but one name, — “His glory,” or “ the glory of God” (Kabod 
in Hebrew, dora in Hellenistic Greek). But among the later 
Jews it is called the Shekinah (the dwelling or abiding of God). 
And occurring as it does connected with the word Jehovah in 
more than a hundred places, it seems to have been the outward 
and visible appearance wherein and wherefrom His presence was 
manifested to His people, and realized by them. It was in the 
Tabernacle or the Temple, within the Most Holy Place, as a glo- 
rious light, enveloped in a cloud, and resting over the Mercy-seat, 
between the two Cherubim. To come before it, was to come be- 
fore the Presence of God. And out of it God spoke to Moses. 
The truth of this statement, as a matter of fact, is so plain, that 
Gesenius, Rationalist as he is, has to acknowledge it, and accord- 
ingly of the word *“ Kabod,” in connection with Jehovah, he says 
“h, e. splendor quo circumfusus Jehovah apparet, ipsumque 
numen hac luce vel fulgere igneo cireumfusum.” ' And that pecu- 
liar appellation of the Tabernacle which we and the Septuagint 
equally mistranslate as “ Tabernacle of the Congregation,” or “ of 
the Witness,” means without doubt “ Tabernacle of the Meeting,” 
or “of the presence,” that is, of God.? 


1 Genesius, Manuale Lezicon, p. 463. 
2 “ And here take notice that for this reason the Tabernacle of the Lord was called ‘ the 
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This presence is in His Glory, that is, in a nimbus or cloudy en- 
velope of lucid fire, seems to have been the mode in which God at 
once revealed and hid Himself from the earliest times. We know 
that God “ placed eastward of the Garden of Eden Cherubim and 
a flaming sword.”” The Chaldean Paraphrase seems to think that 
between the Cherubim, then as afterward in the Tabernacle, was 
the Presence of God, the Glory, and that before it the family of 
Adam worshipped. For it is afterwards said that Cain fled * from 
the presence of the Lord.” Then it was seen by Moses as a flame 
of fire in the burning bush, * on the Mount of God, even Horeb.” 
Then the “ Lord went before the people in the pillar of a cloud by 
day and in a pillar of fire by night.” And ‘the Lord descended 
upon Mount Sinai in fire, and the Mount Sinai was altogether in 
a smoke, and the whole mountain quaked greatly.” And then 
in the Tabernacle, and afterwards in the Temple, the Shekinah 
was in the Holy of Holies, between the Cherubim, and over the 
Mercy-seat. ‘ The Tabernacle shall be sanctified with my glory, 
and I will sanctify the Tabernacle of Presence. And I will dwell 
among the children of Israel and will be their God, and they shall 
know that I am the Lord their God that brought them forth out 
of the land of Egypt, that I may dwell among them. I am the 
Lord their God.”} ‘ Let them make me a sanctuary that I may 
dwell among them.” ‘ Thou shalt put the Mercy-seat above, 
upon the Ark (of the Covenant). And in the Ark thou shalt put 
the Testimony that I shall give thee. And there will I meet with 
thee. And I will commune with thee from above the Mercy-seat, 
From between the Cherubim which are upon the Ark of the Testi- 
mony, of the things which I will give thee in Commandment unto 
the children of Israel.”2 And when it was set up the cloud cov- 
ered the Tabernacle of the Presence, and the Glory of the Lord filled 
the Tabernacle. And Moses was not able to enter into the Zaber- 
nacle of the Presence, because the cloud abode thereon, and the 
Glory of the Lord filled the Tabernacle.” ® 

So it was as long as the Tabernacle existed; the Glory of the 
Tabernacle of the Meeting’ [we omit the Hebrew here, referring our readers to Mede for 
it], not of” men’s meeting together, as we commonly translate it, ‘Tabernacle of the Con- 
gregation,’ but of God's meeting there with men. _I have a good author for it; for so the 
Lord Himself gives the reason of the name in three several places of the Law [we again 
omit the Hebrew]. ‘The Tabernacle of Meeting where I will meet with you.’ See Exo- 


dus xxix. 42; Numbers xvii. 4; and Masius on Joshua, chapter xviii.” Mede’s Works, 
4th ed., p. 343. 


1 Exodus xxix. 40-43. 2 Exodus xxx. 21, 22. 8 Exodus xl. 35. 
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Lord dwelt in it, in the Most Holy Place, between the Cherubim. 
And when the Temple of Solomon was consecrated, when “the 
Ark of the Covenant was brought into the Most Holy Place, and 
the cloud filled the House of the Lord, so that the priests could 
not stand to minister because of the cloud, for the Glory of the 
Lord had filled the House of the Lord,” Then spake Solo- 
mon, The Lord said that He would dwell in the thick darkness.”’ } 
“T have surely built thee an house to dwell in, a settled place for thee 
to abide in forever.’ This, as we have said, is the doctrine of rev- 
elation. Here is a place set apart for God. Therein He dwells 
personally, by His Word, in the Glory. He that comes there comes 
before the presence of God. And yet, at the same time, He is the 
Great God of heaven and earth. “ The heaven and the heaven 
of heavens cannot contain him” (v. 27). ‘ Heaven is his dwell- 
ing place” (vv. 80, 32, 34, 39, 48, 45, 49). And yet, here heis, 
personally, in the Most Holy Place, between the Cherubim, over the 
Mercy-seat, in the Glory. 

And here the Old and New Dispensation are connected. And 
the New is not inferior to the Old in regard to the presence of God 
with his people by His Word, but superior to it. For the beloved 
Apostle expressly says, “the Word was made flesh and taberna- 
eled ( srxijvwoev) among us (and we beheld his glory, the glory as of 
the only begotten Son), full of grace and truth” (John i. 14). 
See how the Old Dispensation and the New are here connected. 
In the Tabernacle and in the Temple, within the Most Holy Place, 
between the Cherubim, over the Mercy-seat, was the Glory ; 
and in it the presence, personally, actually, and really, of God the 
Word. Now, the Word is incarnate and made man, and “ taber- 
nacles ’’ among us, and we have seen His glory, “the glory as of 
the only begotten Son.”” What conclusion shall we come to from 
this, but that the humanity which the incarnate Word assumed as 
His Tabernacle, the nature of man dwelt in by God the Word 
eternally and united with His divinity, having passed through its 
three stages, is now with Him upon the throne of heaven? Our 
Humanity is now His Glory. And in it and with it, as an insep- 
arable part of the God-man, the man Christ Jesus, our’Prophet, 
Priest, and King, can be, as we have said, and is personally present 
to all His Saints upon earth. Personally, actually, and really, in His 
divinity and in His humanity, the God-man is present in heaven 


* 11 Kings viii. 12. 
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for us,—and present also to all His faithful people upon earth, 
God with us, in the truth of His person and the verity of His two 
natures,—the divinity, and the spiritual, glorified, and crowned 
humanity. 

And in this fact is brought to its perfection, and completed in 
all its fullness, the truth of that little understood text, which we 
have before cited, “ Behold, a virgin shall be with child, and bring 
forth a son, and they shall call his name Emanuel, which, being 
interpreted is, The God with us” (5 @eds ped’ ype ). God with 
us, as man born of a woman, passible and mortal, and * made in all 
things like unto us, only without sin ”’— the humanity being in Him 
united with the divinity from the first moment of His existence. 
God with us, as in this world He lived, who was both God and 
man — as a babe unborn, an infant, a youth, a man to the full ma- 
turity of manhood— all ages of man’s life and existence he ex- 
perienced. God with us, as among men, in the natural society of 
the home in which man is brought up and taught, and of the na- 
tion in which he is ruled and made to feel the law. God with us, 
in the love and sorrow which belongs to man, at the bed of the 
sick and dying, and at the grave of the dead, at the ordinary 
meal and the marriage feast, in the country, in the great city 
and the villages; in the Temple — his father’s house, — and the 
synagogues of the Jews; on the road and in the street, among 
fishermen on the sea arrd reapers in the field. Everywhere in per- 
son where man was, there was the man Christ, — upon the moun- 
tain-top in prayer; among His disciples, teaching; among His 
enemies, the scribes and the lawyers, the Pharisees and the Sad- 
ducees, answering their questions. God with us, also, in all the nat- 
ural miseries which man must endure; the babe born in the world 
in pain and sorrow ; the man not having where to lay his head, 
and suffering hunger, and thirst, and weariness, and all the common 
and ordinary woes of man. And then, finally, God with us and for 
us, bearing the agony in the garden until the great drops of blood 
fell from his body as rain ; and before Pilate, enduring all shame and 
despite and insult ; and after this the scourging, the crown of thorns, 
and the crucifixion, and the last great woe and pain, the agony of 
death that rends the body from the soul. But in all this which 
man deserved and He endured, still God with us, —for although 
the soul was separated in His death from the body of our Saviour 
and Redeemer, still from the dead body laid in the grave, and from 
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the separated spirit of our Lord descending into Hades, the divin- 
ity of the Eternal Son was not divided. God with us. He was, 
even when lying in the grave and descending into Hades. 

And then, as the risen Christ, He abode with His disciples upon 
earth forty days. He ascended into Heaven, and as the Living 
Christ He is seated upon the throne. But He 1s still God with us, 
“head over all things to the Church” here upon earth, and in 
Paradise ; and thus ever present to it, and to us that believe, and 
are baptized. Admit that one fact of the Incarnation, that one 
doctrine concerning the two Natures in the one Person of our as- 
cended Lord, — and this, be it remembered, is stated on the very 
threshold of the Gospel, —and when it is fully thought upon and 
completely carried out in all its natural and inevitable consequen- 
ces, there is no room in its transcendent light for doubt concerning 
the Sacramental doctrine of the Church, or for Calvinistic or Ro- 
man Catholic philosophizing. 

For in the celebration of the Eucharist, for instance, there is, — 
first, the presence of the human minister or priest ; and, secondly, 
there is, unseen save by faith, the Eternal High Priest, the God- 
man, actually and really there present; thirdly, upon and after 
consecration there is the Sacramental presence in and through the 
elements, of His Body and Blood, to be given by the Spirit and re- 
ceived by faith; and, lastly, after reception there is to the faithful 
the indwelling presence in them of the Living Christ, — their mys- 
tical union, that is, with Him in His glorified humanity. 

And the Roman Catholic confounds the second and the third. 
He refuses to see by faith the Living Christ, who is invisible to 
mortal eyes. But by means of the Aristotelian philosophy of 
Substance and Accidents, he takes the Christ, and transubstantiates 
the substance of the bread and wine into His substance, the acci- 
dents remaining unchanged ; so that there, within the accidents, as 
within a transparent shell, is Christ, ‘* body and blood, soul and 
divinity,” — visible to the eyes of men, — locally placed upon the 
altar in the hands of the priest, and upon the paten, to be seen and 
to be worshipped! The High Priest, the Glorified God-man con- 
founded with his own Sacrament! inclosed and shut up within it! 
made visible to the eyes of men, not to their faith! The elements 
called God! worshipped as God! carried about in procession and 
reserved as God! persistently asserted to be God! And this con- 
fusion proved (!) and demonstrated (!) and urged and pressed upon 
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the community in ten.thousand volumes! One would say that 
this spiritual blindness, this refusing to see by faith the Living 
Christ who is actually present, and then this confusing our High 
Priest with His sacrament, — this would be perfectly wonderful, 
but that we know how powerful even a false tradition is, and how 
inconsequent and absurd the doctrine of time and space becomes 
when we proceed to expound and apply it logically, in connection 
with supernatural and heavenly things, that lie outside the sphere 
of this material world. 

And the Calvinists, on the other side, are just as erroneous, just 
as inconsistent, and just as narrow. They have to refute tran- 
substantiation, which declares that after consecration Christ’s body 
is locally within the elements, inside the accidents as in a thin, 
pellucid shell. And they do it by declaring that it cannot be so, 
for that Christ’s body is locally in heaven, and therefore cannot be 
here! And of course it is there confined and detained, other- 
wise the argument would not hold; and also it must be the 
mere natural body, unchanged in any way from what it was on 
the earth as regards its relations to matter, and its capacity of occu- 
pying space. 

In fact, Calvinism gives very little thought to the doctrine of our 
Lord’s humanity, except so far as it is connected with His Sacrifice. 
He assumed humanity, they think, only that He might be able to 
die for us. In old times it argued in the way that we have seen, 
in order that it might refute the doctrine of Transubstantiation. 
In our days it has come to little account of our Lord’s human 
nature in any way. It dwells upon our Lord’s divinity almost ex- 
clusively. Of His humanity it treats but seldom. Not that it de- 


1 The usual style of this argument is to take the saying of St. Peter —“ Him the heavens 
must receive until the time of the restitution of all things’’ ( Acts iii. 21), — in the sense that 
our Lord is locally confined to the heavens, and therefore cannot be in more places than 
one at one time; or that “ He ever liveth to make intercession for us.”’ His perpetual 
priesthood, therefore, and unceasing intercession for us, so detains and occupies Him in 
heaven that He is always there, and therefore cannot be ere until the day of judgment. 

He is perpetually in heaven before the Father's throne, and seated at His right hand in 
heaven, our most prevailing High Priest and Almighty King. His intercession for us is 
continuous and unceasing. His presence for us before the Father is constant. There is no 
intermission in it. But at the same time He can de present on earth personally, actually, 
and really, as we see from Holy Writ. These facts do not disprove His possible presence on 
earth. We are told in the Acts “The following night the Lord stood by Paul, and said 
Be of good cheer, Paul; for as thou hast testified of me in Jerusalem, thou must also bear 
witness in Rome” (Acts xxiii. 11). Surely here is a case in which the same Christ that is 
in heaven, “ stands by,” is with His disciples upon earth. The Living Christ, who “ stood by 
Paul,” can stand by us. 

VOL. XXI. 30 
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nies it in terms, but that it actually is of no doctrinal importance 
to it. Calvinism ignores and forgets the present and living hu- 
manity of Christ. A very curious instance of this we can allege 
in regard to Sir David Brewster, a very eminent scientific man, a 
pious good man also, a member of, and, if we mistake not, a lay 
elder in the Presbyterian Church of Scotland. In his book against 
Dr. Whewell, called *“* More Worlds than One,” occurs this senti- 
ment, suggested not as a matter of faith, but as a possibility re- 
garding our Lord and the inhabitants of the planetary worlds, sup- 
posing such inhabitants to be in existence, and also supposing them 
to have fallen: ** May not the divine nature, which can neither 
suffer nor die, and which in our planet once only clothed itself in 
humanity, resume elsewhere a physical form, and expiate the guilt 
of unnumbered worlds?”’! Is it not perfectly evident that the 
man who wrote that sentence thought, either consciously or un- 
consciously, that the divine nature had laid aside humanity, which 
“once only” in our own planet it had taken, and that elsewhere it 
might resume it, take it again, for the purposes of expiation and sac- 
rifice for sin? This extract, we think, gives as good an example as 
we can select of this great flaw in the Calvinistic system. Sir David, 
in truth, takes the ground of Nestorius; he denies, in fact, the Scrip- 
ture and Catholic doctrine that the humanity is never to be sepa- 
rated from the divinity of our Lord. And we have been personally 
very much astonished at the subtle wide-spread Nestorianism ex- 
isting among the so-called orthodox, when we have tested the 
matter by putting to good and eminent men the question, “* What 
has become of the body of Christ that was born of the Virgin ? 
and where is it now?” 

Now in regard to the doctrines above set forth, of the Living 
Christ, let us interrogate the mass of Christian sects, and we shall 
find that, First, Most of them have no belief whatsoever in any 
presence of Christ, sacramental or otherwise. Christ is now dead, 
or far away. And natural morality is taught in the Gospels by met- 
aphor and apologue. And sacraments suggest, by the association 
of ideas, the death of Christ, and have no other effect or influence. 
This is pure Rationalism as regards revealed religion, and Zwingli- 
anism as regards the Sacraments. We are afraid that the large 
mass of those who approach religion on the side of the intellect 
and reason, are distinctly upon these grounds. 


1 Page 147, American edition, 1856. Carters: New York. 
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Secondly, The Lutherans (those of them who are earnest and 
orthodox) are not upon these grounds. Nor are the Roman Cath- 
olics. Both of them believe in an actual and real presence of 
Christ our Lord in the Eucharist, —the one person, of God the 
Word, in the two natures, — but inside the consecrated elements 
physically ; the one by the doctrine of Consubstantiation, and the 
other by that of Transubstantiation. 

Thirdly, The orthodox Calvinists seem to believe a virtual, not a 
real presence, by His grace, conveying to the believer all the merits 
of His death and sacrifice. And this doctrine, in many cases, comes 
most near the Catholic doctrine ; in many others it is a mere dis- 
guise for Zwinglianism and Rationalism. 

It is plain, then, that the Roman Catholics and the Lutherans 
teach that Christ, the God-man, is actually and personally present, 
in the Holy Eucharist ; and that they pervert and corrupt this 
true but too limited doctrine of our Lord’s Presence by vain phi- 
losophy, confusing Christ and His sacraments in fact and thought. 
Christ actually and personally present, the sacraments of Christ, 
and the mystical indwelling of Christ in the faithful that receive 
Him by the sacrament, are, as we have seen, three distinct facts 
and ideas, not to be confused. 

And these three, against all those inadequate or confused ideas, 
make up the whole doctrine of the Presence of Christ our Lord. 
Christ, the God-man, our ascended Lord, is in Heaven, in the 
Holy of Holies, the inmost Shrine of the Father’s being and glory, 
present there as our perpetual Mediator, — the Living Christ, our 
Prophet, Priest, and King. And yet He is, according to His will, 
actually and personally present here to His people and His Church, 
wherever and whenever He has promised so to be; personally 
present, as the Priest or layman is present — unseen by mortal 
eyes, “for Him must the heavens receive until the consummation 
of all things ;”’ ‘ then shall He come, and all eyes shall see Him.” 
Till then His presence with us is invisible, although real, objective, 
and actual, —and it is only by faith that we behold Him. Then 
again we believe that there is a sacramental presence of Christ, by 
the consecrating power of the Holy Spirit and the words of in- 
stitution, whereby his Body and Blood are given to him that re- 
ceives the elements in faith. And, lastly, He is present by and 
after the reception, dwelling in us, —‘ Christ within us, the hope 
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of glory.”” These three make up the whole doctrine of our Lord’s 
Presence according to the Scriptures and the Primitive Church. 
And furthermore, we will say that all earnest and sincere Chris- 
tians are groaning after and desiring these doctrines, the Living 
Christ. The pious Roman Catholic, the deep-thoughted Calvinist, 
the earnest-minded Lutheran, all are seeking for them, all are more 
or less casting aside the dead shell of dogmatic Scholasticism, and 
yearning after the doctrine of the Presence of the glorified God- 
man. They have the elements of it, and will yet arrive at it. 
While the standards of the Greek Church seem to teach the Ro- 
mish Transubstantiation, many individual clergymen incline to a 
true view. In our own Church with some momentary and oc- 
casional confusion of thought (because just now a great mass 
of dissenters has entered among us, very sincere and loving to 
the Church, but in too many cases very ill instructed, and more- 
over very timorous, and jealous, and suspicious), still there is 
a clear line drawn in our Services and Articles against Roman, 
Calvinistic, and Zwinglian corruptions of the truth, and also 
a clear and distinct assertion on all hands of the spiritual and 
real presence of Christ to his people and his Church. _ Spiritual, 
as of the spiritual and glorified humanity of our Redeemer, — 
* The first man Adam was made a living soul; the last Adam was 
made a life-giving spirit.” Spiritual, as discerned and received 
by faith, the one great spiritual faculty of the Christian soul, — not 
seen with the eyes or handled with the hands, — not sensual 
or corporeally manifest, but discerned and received by that power 
that “is the evidence of things unseen.” Spiritual also, as con- 
secrated for us, and given unto our faith, by immediate power of 
the Holy Spirit, “the Spirit of Christ.” In all these senses the 
presence of our Blessed Lord in His Church — to His people — in 
all His Sacraments, is a Real and Spiritual Presence. And this 
brings us on towards the third and the fourth part of this discussion. 
** The Power and Influence of the Holy Spirit in the Sacraments,” 
and * The Influence and Effect of Faith in receiving.” These 
subjects we propose to discuss in the ** Church Review ” consecu- 
tively, and these two papers will complete our examination of the 
** Doctrine and Rationale of Sacraments.” 


1 “ Hear us, O Lord Jesus Christ our God, out of Thy holy dwelling-place, and from the 
throne of the Glory of Thy Kingdom, and come and sanctify us, Thou that sittest above with 
the Father, and art here invisibly present with us; and by Thy mighty hand make us worthy 
to partake of Thy spotless body and precious blood, and by us all Thy people.’’ — Prayer after 
Consecration in the Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom: Neal's Translation, p. 129. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


My Recottections oF Lorp Byron, AND THOSE OF EYE-WITNESSES OF 
H1s Lire. New York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers, Franklin Square, 
1869, 


This work of the Countess Guiccioli makes plain what were the religious 
opinions of Lord Byron. He was not an Atheist. On the contrary, his genius 
saw the universe pervaded with the Deity. Few men have ever risen to loftier 
conceptions of a Supreme Cause. Our most pious and gifted hymnists seem to 
limp on the earth when we compare them with the kingly Byron, as he soars 
above the clouds into those serene regions filled with the eternal presence of 
the Godhead. How his exquisite and unrivaled “ Hebrew Melodies ” appear to 
breathe and burn with the very spirit of devotion! Even his “Prayer of 
Nature,” written when a boy, has rarely been excelled in the purity, and 
fervency, and beauty of its addresses to the Deity. 

“ Father of Light! Great God of Heaven! 
Hear’st Thou the accents of Despair? 
Can guilt like man's be e’er forgiven? 
Can vice atone for crimes by prayer? 


To Thee I breathe my humble strain, 
Grateful for all Thy mercies past, 

And hope, my God, to Thee again 
This erring life may fly at last.” 


And while Byron so strikingly expressed the Majesty of the Divine Glory, 
who in any age has ever equaled his simplicity of language and grandeur of 
conception where he would interpret to man his immortality? In this day, 
when sentimentalism vails its weakness and deformity in a certain affected 
haziness, we cannot resist quoting again from a poet whose pure diction and 
manly thoughts always make him intelligible and impressive. 


“ When coldness wraps this suffering clay, 

Ah! whither strays the immortal mind? 
It cannot die! it cannot stay, 

But leaves its darkened dust behind; 
Then, unembodied, doth it trace 

By steps each planet’s heavenly way, 
Or fill at once the realms of space, 

A thing of eyes, that all survey ? 


Eternal, boundless, undecayed 
A thought unseen, but seeing all, 
All, all in earth or skies displayed, 
Shall it survey, shall it recall: 
Each fainter trace that memory holds 
So darkly of departed years, 
In one broad glance the soul beholds, 
And all that was at once appears. 


“ Before Creation peopled earth, 
Its eyes shall roll through Chaos back, 
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And where the farthest heaven had birth, 
The spirit trace its rising track ; 

And where the future mars or makes, 
Its glance dilate o’er all shall be 

While sun is quenched, or system breaks, 
Fixed in its own Eternity. 


“ Above our Love, Hope, Hate, or Fear 

It lives all passionless and pure, 
And age shall fleet like earthly year, 

Its years as moments shall endure. 
Away, away, without a wing, 

O’er all through all, its thought shall fly; 
A nameless and eternal thing, 

Forgetting what it was to die." 


But while conceding to Lord Byron those lofty and exquisite instincts of 
genius which saved him from the abysses of Atheism, we think he was far from 
a Christian in his faith or his morality. His conversations with the persistent 
and officious, but sincere Kennedy at Cephalonia show most clearly that he had 
no steady, practical, satisfying belief in the great verities of our Holy Religion. 
Indeed, he was an avowed skeptic. His theism was a mere sentiment. He 
saw God as a wise, omnipotent, eterna! Creator and Sovereign, but never saw 
himself as a sinner. There was no penitence in his religion. It is amusing in 
this work to hear the woman insisting on the piety of Lord Byron, with whom 
he was living in defiance of the statutes of God and man. She forgets that the 
worship enjoined by the Law is only acceptable when accompanied by the per- 
formance of the duties enjoined by the Law. Religion in the view of the Coun- 
tess Guiccioli, is mere poetical conception and expression; and according to her 
standard, her idol and hero was perfectly exemplary. We apprehend at the 
bar of Heaven there will be a different measure of principle and conduct. 
There can be no piety separated from that penitence, moving to faith in our 
Saviour evinced by obedience to his precept and conformity to his example. 
According to this Scriptural view, Lord Byron must be adjudged not only a 
skeptic, but a reckless violator of God's word and will. He was a noble nature 
in ruins, — bound to lusts he despised, chained to a degradation he loathed, 
chasing shadows he scorned ; conscious of a God, and aspiring to immortality, 
yet consumed by the fires of passion, tortured by the pangs of sensibility, 
destroyed by the intensity of restless and perverted powers. No biography so 
moves us to the sadness of tears; and we can scarcely restrain our indignation 
when we reflect how the sympathy of his early religious teachers might have 
led the impressible boy of genius to penitence, and faith, and eternal life, where 
he was only met with stern reproaches for excesses he deplored, and with harsh 
rebukes for an Atheism he detested. If he blazed with the red lustre of a 
glaring comet, where he might have shone with the mild light of a radiant star, 
we are not persuaded that the blame is not in part due to those who ought to 
have guarded with love, and not banished with execrations. 

Since the previous notice was written, the communication of Mrs. Stowe to 
the “ Atlantic Monthly ” has stirred the world into flame, and changed all the as- 
pects of the question touching Lord Byron’s moral character. Reckless as was 
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the earlier career of the poet, we should have said that no man would have 
shrunk with greater loathing from the horrible crime with which his memory is 
charged. Yet we can only resist the evidence presented, and the inferences 
suggested, by supposing that Lady Byron was insane with hatred, and that Mrs. 
Stowe is insane with folly. The whole controversy reduces itself to a question 
of criminality or lunacy. Now believing both these ladies gifted with extraor- 
dinary intellect and piety, and painfully hesitating to fix a blot so frightful 
on the name of the brightest genius of the century, we find the character of Lord 
Byron involved in a yet deeper and darker mystery, whose vail may only be lifted 
by Eternity. 


Women’s Surrrace: Tue Rerorm aGarnst Nature. By Horace 
BusHnecyt. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1869. 


One would suppose that the relations between man and woman were indicated 
by their very appearance. In the one predominate delicacy and sensibility ; 
in the other, strength and enterprise. The one seems made for fortitude and 
retirement; the other for courage and achievement. While the characteristic of 
the one is feminine grace, the characteristic of the other is masculine majesty. 
When the ideal of either is invaded by the other, we have a perversion, a carica- 
ture, a monstrosity. The relations prescribed by Nature are also preserved in 
the Scripture. Tender affection is the duty of the man to be returned by lov- 
ing reverence as the duty of the woman. Where the proper sphere of each is 
misunderstood, there result discord and misery ; and where the true relations of 
both are observed, there follow harmony and happiness. If the woman court an 
unnatural publicity, she becomes coarse in her sensibilities, repulsive in her man- 
ners, forbidding in the very tones of her voice, and the expression of her coun- 
tenance. She is robbed of all that modest grace and loveliness, necessary in the 
quiet seclusion of home to counteract the roughening and degrading tendencies 
which would harden and brutalize man amid the stern and selfish battles of life. 
Besides, there are certain periods in the history of the wife which incline her to a 
retirement as essential to her own welfare as to the health of her offspring, and 
when she must be a necessary exile from all those public duties requiring a 
stated and undeviating attention. The mother, by the very condition of her be- 
ing, is barred from those employments and offices inevitably confined to men. 
Those who would invert the relations of life, must eradicate the irresistible ten- 
dencies of woman, which incline her to the married state, and must consign her 
forever to solitude. The impossibility of such a result is demonstrated by the 
whole history of the race. The gentler sex seek the affection and the confidence 
of men, on whose stronger natures they were formed to lean. If all women were 
cast in the masculine mould of our modern female reformers, their schemes 
would be practicable. But these persons forget that they stand out exceptions 
to their own sex, having the forms of women with the dispositions of men, — 
aspiring to a sphere from which they are debarred by eternal law, — making 
themselves miserable and society restless through their own disappointed hopes 
or perverted inclinations. That they can ever carry their reforms against the 
power of nature, and the will of their Creator, we have never, for one moment, 
believed. Dr. Bushnell has expressed the great truths inscribed in both the 
word and works of God, and marking woman’s social position, with all his usual 
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felicity and eloquence. He has not, indeed, always presented the subject either 
logically or philosophically ; but he has clothed his strong intuitions with a glow 
and beauty of language which few other men of this age can command. We think 
he has departed from his own principles, and the whole genius of his work, where 
he advocates the promiscuous education of the sexes, and we believe that it is 
from just such influences as pervade Oberlin, that the masculine demands of our 
discontented and unsexed women proceed. Nor do we agree with what seems 
to us a dangerous suggestion, that the celibacy of St. Paul carried him in some 
instances beyond the restraints of the Holy Ghost. It is the glory of the Scrip- 
ture that while all a writer’s idiosyncrasies appear, they never control. Neither 
do we believe that the fundamental principles of our Declaration of Indepen- 
dence are mere “glittering generalities.” The statement that all men are 
“created free and equal,” is restricted in its signification by the succeeding 
clause, showing that it means in regard to “ the inalienable rights of life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness.” We are surprised that a Congregationalist minis- 
ter in Puritanic New England should venture such theories. They were not at 
all necessary to the strength of his argument. Notwithstanding certain defects, 
this volume by Dr. Bushnell is yet admirable, and timely, and suggestive, and, 
if not always sternly logical, is often truly eloquent. 


History oF EvroprkanN Moras FRoM AuGusTUsS TO CHARLEMAGNE. 
By Witit1am Epwarp Harrpo.e Lecky, M. A. In two volumes. New 
York: 1869. D. Appleton & Company, 90, 92, and 94 Grand Street. 


This work exhibits unusual research and ability. Its style is characterized 
by many tokens of taste and culture. In an elaborate discussion of the utilita- 
rian and intuitive theories of morals, the instincts of the writer seem generally 
to incline to sound and moderate views, although occasionally there are expres- 
sions of opinion which either startle the Christian reader or keep him in a state 
of painful suspense. For instance, in the early part of the first volume we have 
the following sentiments: “To expand the circle of wants is necessarily to 
multiply temptations, and therefore to increase the number of sins. It may in- 
deed elevate the moral standard, for a torpid sinlessness is a high moral con- 
dition ; but if every sin be what the theologians assert, if it be a thing deserving 
eternal agony, and so inconceivably frightful that the ruin of a world is a less 
evil than its commission, even moral advantages are utterly incommensurate with 
it. No heightening of the moral tone, no depth or ecstasy of devotion, can for 
a moment be placed in the balance. The consequences of this doctrine, if ap- 
plied to actual life, would be so extravagant that their simple statement is their 
refutation.” We find these loose theories culminating in practical consequences 
which we believe tend utterly to overthrow the morals of society. At the close 
of the second volume we have this fearful statement: ‘ In these considerations 
we have ample grounds for maintaining that the life-long union of one man and 
one woman should be the normal or dominant type of intercourse between the 
sexes. We can prove that it is on the whole most conducive to the happiness, 
and also to the moral elevation of all parties. But beyond this point it would, 
I conceive, be impossible to advance, except by the assistance of a special reve- 
lation, It by no means follows that because this should be the dominant type, 
it should be the only one, or that the interests of society demand that all con- 
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nections should be forced into the same die. Connections which were confess- 
edly only for a few years, have always subsisted side by side with permanent 
marriages ; and in periods when public opinion acquiescing in their propriety, 
inflicts no excommunication on one or both of the partners, when these partners 
are not living the demoralizing and degrading life which accompanies the con- 
sciousness of guilt, and when proper provision is made for the children who are 
born, it would be, I believe, impossible to prove by the light of simple and un- 
assisted reason, that such connections should be invariably condemned.” On 
such principles you can defend the harem of the Sultan, the system of Brigham 
Young, and the criminal excesses of any husband whose passions are stronger 
than his conscience. The fatal defect in the entire theory is that mere expedi- 
ency can justify any departure from the Divine Law. If this be conceded, 
every man becomes his own judge, erects his own tribunal, and determines the 
guilt of his own sin by the nature of its consequence. God’s judgment con- 
demns every conscious transgression, and all avoidable ignorance. It never 
lowers the standard itself to human infirmity. It exacts the invariable penalty 
of death. It regards guilt and not expedience. The Divine mercy is shown, 
not in relaxing the authority of the Law, but in forgiving its transgression to 
the penitent, and in bringing the criminal to contrition. The Scriptural system 
combines both the utilitarian and intuitive theories of morals. On the one hand, 
there is a law whose observance brings its reward; and on the other, there is a 
faculty which pronounces both upon questions of our abstract duty and our 
practical conformity ; and while an obedience having in view our own benefit is 
not rejected, we are invited to that higher impulse of filial love towerds God, 
intensified to infinity by all arguments of tenderness, and incentives to grati- 
tude drawn from the Creator and the Cross. 

But the object and effect of the work of Mr. Lecky are most clearly seen 
when he approaches the consideration of the Scriptures as a system of revealed 
truth. Here we at once encounter views with which our age has become famil- 
iar in the pages of Comte, and Herbert Spencer, and their disciples. But we 
wil! hear our author in his own words. ‘ Dismissing, then, as altogether ground- 
less, the notion that Christianity had obtained a complete or even partial in- 
fluence over the philosophic classes during the period of stoical ascendency, we 
come to the opinion that the Roman Empire was converted by a system of evi- 
dence, — by the miraculous proofs of the divinity of Christianity submitted to 
the adjudication of the people. With the exception of a small minority of the 
priests of the Catholic Church, a general incredulity on the subject of miracles 
now underlies the opinions of almost all educated men.” Then follows the fa- 
miliar statements placing the supernatural attestations of our Holy Religion in 
the category of fairy tales and the myths of superstitious ages. Does not the 
unfairness of such arguments ever suggest itself to this class of writers? Is 
there no difference between the silly stories of the nursery, the absurd repre- 
sentations of Jupiter, the monstrous figments of Brahmanism, or the debasing 
delusions of Fetishism, and that sublime system of worship and of morals which 
presents to our view the loftiest conceptions of a Supreme and eternal Creator, 
ruling His universe with a perfect wisdom, and love, and justice, and which 
unfolds a law of purity and truth adapted to man in all his individual and social 
relations, and culminates in the history and example of Jesus Christ, who, by 
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the confession of these very skeptics, exhibits a life of spotless and unrivaled 
beauty? In the one case there is everything to debase, and disgust, and repel, 
while in the other case there is everything to remove our prejudice, excite our 
respect, and awaken our veneration. Surely it is a remarkable circumstance, 
that the only pure system of ethical truth given to our race, and suited to all 
their wants, is invariably accompanied, through its entire development during 
thousands of years, by miraculous manifestations ; and when our Religion is ap- 
proached with that humility and reverence which it must inspire in every sincere 
mind, the arguments drawn from its holiness, its adaptation, its supernatural 
proofs, its simplicity of style, its majesty of conception, its power to elevate in- 
dividuals and nations, together, present an array of evidence convincing, aston- 
ishing, overwhelming. With all the felicities of his style, with all the exten- 
siveness of his research, with all the instructiveness of his book, Mr. Lecky, 
where he attacks Christianity, places himself in the rank of those superficial 
philosophers whose reasoning is shallow, but whose influence is pernicious. 


Nores, CRITICAL, AND EXPLANATORY, AND PRACTICAL, ON THE BOOK OF 
Psatms. By ALBert Barnes. In three volumes. Volumes II. and III. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers. 1869. 


In the immaturity of our Christian life, we are often charmed and benefited 
by the recorded experiences of pious men. We eagerly pursue the history of 
their failures and their triumphs. Just in proportion as the human element 
prevails over the divine are we inclined to overestimate such religious biogra- 
phies, and thus the characters of thousands receive a permanent and unfortu- 
nate impress. Who ever read the life of Luther without perceiving a tendency 
to irreverence, or of Fénélon without being affected by mysticism, or of Wesley 
without sinking into discouragement, or of Henry Martyn without being de- 
pressed into gloom? Such biographies are unquestionably, when properly 
regarded, treasures of instruction, and are yet to be perused with a scrupulous 
caution ; and with an increase of years and observation, we turn from the 
human record to the inspired Scripture. And here we find the peculiar excel- 
lence of the Psalms. They describe in divine words a human life. You feel 
that in every respect David was a man. You are in sympathy with him as he 
exhibits all those struggles, and defeats, and victories, which are incident to our- 
selves and our race, wherever the grace of the Holy Spirit is striving against 
the earthliness of the soul. Your own heart is before you as in a picture, and 
you seem to see the light contending with the darkness. Nor, as you study the 
experiences of David in his Psalms, do you perceive any of those partial and 
injurious influences which have to be guarded when we peruse any mere human 
biography. Thus, from their universality of adaptation, these immortal songs 
become transferred from the individual to the Church. While suited to the 
meditations of the closet, they are indispensable in the worship of the congregation. 
Soon as David penned his divine lines for his own comfort in his chamber, they 
were given to the choir of the tabernacle, and became the property of the nation, 
and of the world. Earth has perhaps never heard strains so impressive and sub- 
lime as the antiphonal chants of the Temple. And the interest thus excited in 
the Psalms accounts for the fact that their explanation has been attempted by in- 
numerable commentators. The works for their elucidation would fill a library. 
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Dr. Barnes has endeavored to collect, and concentrate in his volumes, all the 
combined wisdom of centuries, and to present it in a form for private edifica- 
tion. In many respects he has succeeded, and made a valuable book. We see 
everywhere the traces of erudition, judgment, and patient labor. On the other 
hand, his style is loose and verbose, almost without a precedent. We have 
never read an author who employs so many words to express a thought. The 
fault, inherent in his mental constitution, has increased with advancing age. 
Notwithstanding its defects, the work will be a valuable assistant in the libraries 
of both laymen and clergymen. 


ENGLAND AND Rome. Three Letters to a Pervert. By the Rev. Joun W. 
Bureon, M. A., Vicar of St. Mary’s the Virgin’s, and Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford, Gresham Lecturer in Divinity. E. P. Dutton & Co. New York: 
713 Broadway. Boston: 135 Washington Street. 1869. 


Perhaps no modern movement has so powerfully restored to confidence and 
reverence the fading traces of affection and regard for the order and the Sac- 
raments of the Church as that which received its expression in the “ Tracts for 
the Times.” They accomplished all that could be achieved by learning, genius, 
and piety for the revival of Spiritual Truth and Apostolic Episcopacy. To 
thousands now living they have imparted new views of old doctrine, and fresh 
impulses of spiritual life. And yet the evidently impossible effort to reconcile 
the articles of the Church of England with those errors of the Church of Rome, 
against which they were a plain historic protest, arrested and obscured the glory 
of a revival so auspiciously commenced, and has unquestionably had its influence 
in mournful perversions and ritualistic excesses. We believe, nevertheless, that 
the good has greatly exceeded the evil. There are now indications of benefit in 
ways human wisdom could never have anticipated. We perceive in many 
cases that the Romish convert still has an Anglican heart. He cannot forget the 
past. Theories often receive rude shocks from realities. The venerable edifice, 
80 majestic in the distance, is found to exhibit within the plain traces of corruption 
and idolatry. Since Newman’s “ Apologia” and Ffoulk’s letter, we have been 
convinced that these perverts to darkness may become vessels of light in the 
Christian Temple. They may yet prove the missing links in the chain of uni- 
versal unity. They may be those pioneers into an enemy's country who will re- 
turn the enlightened ambassadors of peace and reconciliation. We therefore re- 
gard with peculiar interest everything intended to reclaim them from error and 
restore them to loyalty. These letvers of Mr. Burgon are in their way admirable. 
The argument is forcible, the style is manly, and the learning never burdensome- 
If at some times severe even to contemptuousness, they are yet pervaded with 
that true and sturdy English spirit which despises disguise and admires candor. 
They should be read by every Churchman, and placed in every parish library. 
_ We cannot resist the temptation to quote from the writings of Archbishop Man- 

ning and Dr. Newman previous to their perversion. The former asserted 
that, “‘ The Roman Church, how much soever it may appeal in words to antiq- 
uity, does in practice oppose antiquity, and universal tradition,” and “ under- 
mines the foundations upon which Christianity itself is built.” “ The Church of 
England protests against the Church of Rome for departing from the universal 
tradition of the Apostles, and for bringing in particular traditions, having their 
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origin in an equal neglect of Scripture and antiquity.” Now, hear John Henry 
Newman! “To believe the profession of Rome, and make advances toward her 
as if a mother or sister Church, which in theory she is, we shall find, too late, 
that we are in the arms of a pitiless and unnatural relative, who will but triumph 
in the arts which have inveigled us within her reach.” “ For in truth, she is a 
Church beside herself, abounding in noble gifts and rightful titles, but unable 
to use them religiously ; crafty, obstinate, willful, malicious, cruel, unnatural, as 
mad men are; or rather she may be said to resemble a demoniac. — We must 
treat her as if she were that Evil One who governs her.” 


JEREMIAH AND HIS LAMENTATIONS, with Notes, Critical, Explanatory, Prac- 
tical. Designed for both Pastors and People. By Rev. Henry Cow Les, 
D. D. New York. D. Appleton & Co., 90, 92, and 94 Grand Street, 1869. 


This is in many respects a useful commentary. It sometimes gives us practical 
reflections where we only want critical expositions, and there are passages which 
we can almost suppose have been transferred from the pages of the author’s ser- 
mons. We were both pleased and surprised with the assault at the close of the 
volume upon the errors of modern Millenarianism. Before reading this book, 
we had supposed the soil of Oberlin fertile in such views. We are rejoiced to 
acknowledge our mistake, and would recommend the volume if it only contained 
the Appendix. And here we may add that the theories of Millenarianism are 
producing harvests of disastrous results. Error cannot always sleep in the bud. 
It will blossom. It will flower. It will become fruit. It will be the food of multi- 
tudes. We will state our objections to the doctrine which teaches that our 
Lord will, previous to the general resurrection, and the final judgment, appear 
to our world in his glorified humanity. 1. It opposes the very genius of the new 
dispensation, and restores that of the old, by substituting the sensible for the 
spiritual. 2, It removes the foundations of our probation, because it changes 
JSaith into sight. 3. It leads to depreciating views of the Holy Ghost, and un- 
dervalues those promises which indicate his future descent in universal power. 
4. It destroys the animating spirit of the Gospel, whose ministers are not severe 
witnesses denouncing woe so much as affectionate heralds persuading reconcili- 
ation. 5. It is against the analogy of the Scripture, since, after His resurrec- 
tion, our Saviour was seen by the chosen few, and not by the promiscuous multi- 
tude. 6. It paralyzes practical effort in the spread of Christ’s universal king- 
dom, and sinks into a cold, gloomy, morbid Pharisaism. 7. It degrades the 
majesty of our exalted Saviour by supposing that the fleshly eyes of sinners can 
behold an ineffable glory only suited to heaven, and overpowering to earth, — 
a few rays from which dazzled St. Paul into blindness, and prostrated St. John 
in terror, and which, in the Scripture, is described as an unapproachable bright- 
ness. 


EVENING BY EVENING ; or, Reading at Even-tide for the Family or the Closet, 
By C. H. Spurceon. New York: Sheldon & Company, 498 and 500 
Broadway. 1869. 


We recognize in this volume the peculiarities of Mr. Spurgeon. Everywhere 
abound the manifest marks of a superior intellect. The page often sparkles 
with original thoughts. There are not wanting proofs of vigorous sense, sound 
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doctrine, vivid fancy, and practical piety. There is much to please, much to 
edify, much to admire. Yet defects appear of a character which almost defeat 
the end proposed. The closet would lead us from man to God. The glory of 
our own matchless Liturgy is, that the personality of the individual is lost in the 
simplicity, the universality, the majesty of the petition. Man is nowhere, and 
God is everywhere. Now, in Mr. Spurgeon’s devotional works, it is hard to for- 
get Mr. Spurgeon. You too often meet that positiveness, that assurance, that 
self-consciousness, which in the tabernacle combine with voice, and manner, and 
genius to make our Author an orator whose renown fills the world. 


Ruetoric. A Text-book. Designed for Use in Schools and Colleges, 
and for Private Study. By Rev. E. O. Haven, D. D., LL. D., President 
of the University of Michigan. New York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers. 
1867. 


Rhetoric and Elocution are sisters. They should never be separated. 
While the one teaches the best forms of expression in language, the other teaches 
the best forms of expression by voice and gesture. As Rhetoric, independently 
of natural gifts, never made a distinguished writer, in the same way Elocu- 
tion, alone, never made a distinguished orator. Their aim should be to regulate 
the excesses of genius, and to assist the difficulties of mediocrity. They com- 
bine, in their harmony, both the theory of science, and the practice of art. 
Dr. Haven has presented in this volume his subject in its entirety, and so sys- 
tematized his rules and suggestions as to make an excellent manual of in- 
struction. He has embodied his own observations and experiences as an educa- 
tor. We notice, however, in the work an absence of that polish and beauty 
in the style which give such a charm to the immortal Art of Poetry, and, with 
all its defects, make the antiquated work of Blair one of the most attractive 
books in our libraries. The looseness and verbosity of Archbishop Whately, 
are a libel on the very art which he would unfold. If Dr. Haven has not pro- 
duced a standard of Rhetoric which will remain in the future, he has at least 
performed practical service in giving the world a volume which will be useful 
until the master appears. We would suggest that perhaps, in the definition of 
Rhetoric, the last clause of the first sentence weakens its strength by a position 
at its termination. 


CycLopeDIA OF BIBLICAL, THEOLOGICAL, AND EccrLEsIaAsTICAL LITER- 
ATURE. Prepared by the Rev. Jonn McCurntock, D. D., and James 
Srrone, 8. T. D. Vol. IL. C. D. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1868. 


We are not among those who suppose that, at present, there are any strong 
affinities between Methodism and the Church. Mr. Wesley indeed taught Bap- 
tismal Regeneration, and presented a view of the Holy Communion which 
might satisfy even Dr. Pusey. But he had certainly renounced his belief in the 
necessity of episcopal ordination. He asserts that the change in his opinions was 
produced by reading Lord King’s “ Primitive Church.” He considered apostol- 
ical succession a figment. He himself, a presbyter, ordained Dr. Coke a super- 
intendent of his American societies. We cannot place against the most delib- 
erate and important acts of his life, a single letter, written in extreme age, and 
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evidently a mere explosion at an act of his subordinates giving them a title and 
position above their venerable principal. Methodism, after the example and 
opinion of its founder, is Episcopal in name, but Presbyterian in fact. Of this 
the proof is indubitable. But in the future, as this most popular and powerful 
body of American Protestantism relaxes in the severity of its government, and 
increases in the symmetry of its doctrine, it may follow its original historic sym- 
pathies, and become united with the Church of the primitive Creed and the 
primitive Order. We therefore regard everything which proceeds from it with 
the most intense interest. Every generous mind will view with pleasure its 
rapid increase in learning. Schools, colleges, theological seminaries are multi- 
plying with astonishing rapidity. Periodical Literature is assuming a higher 
standard. Erudition is advancing. The learning evinced in the “ Cyclopedia” of 
Drs. McClintock and Strong would be creditable to any body of Christians. 
The entire work evinces patience of research, candor of statement, and excel- 
lence of system. In range and variety it is not equaled by any similar purely 
American enterprise. While totally differing from its views on many radical 
questions, we car. yet cordially commend it, as placing in a form convenient for 
reference a vast treasure of useful knowledge. One of our most gifted contrib- 
utors will, in a subsequent number of the “ Review,” devote an Article in ex- 
hibiting its peculiar excellences and defects, We hence refrain at present from 
a notice of more detail. 


Reena, AND OTHER Poems. By Exiza CruGer. New York: G. W. 
Carleton, Publisher. London: S. Low, Son & Co. 1868. 


American Poetry is born under peculiar conditions. In addition to the an- 
cient classic Literature, we inherit that of England, and are becoming familiar 
with that of Continental Europe, and of Oriental Asia. Thus the critical fac- 
ulty is liable to be educated at the expense of original genius, and to become 
sharpened by constant contact with the productions of every age and nation. 
There is a danger that the keen knife of the reviewer may ruthlessly destroy 
every flower of promise. Besides, an era of iron and steam is not favorable to 
the growth of taste and imagination. The punctual train soon whirls us from 
our dreams. The flash of the telegraph does not kindle the fancy. The exac- 
titudes of science do not stir to flame the lyric, or the tragic, or the epic fire. 
The American critic must, therefore, be considerate as well as faithful. While 
showing defects, he must seek beauties. There is a slashing method sometimes 
assumed by the reviewer, which simply results from passion, prejudice, or ig- 
norance. He resembles an uncouth gardener who would carry shovel and 
mattock amid the bloom of spring flowers. Especially will all the gallantry of 
manliness be awakened in the critic when he approaches the Poems of a lady ; 
and we would desire, in ncticing the volume of Miss Cruger, to possess the feel- 
ings which inspire the horticulturist as he approaches a bed of young roses. He 
may be pleased with their bloom and fragrance if they are not all arranged ac- 
cording to the rules of exact art. The brightest and the sweetest flower may 
often blush amid growths comparatively wild. Thus, in the Poems before us 
there is evinced sympathy with nature, a love of the beautiful, a fondness for 
composition, all together resulting in numerous sparkling thoughts and musical 
lines, which will please and improve many readers, while at the same time there 
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are instances of inattention to the necessary canons of verse, and no proofs of 

any very high creative genius. 

Tae WeppinG-pAy In ALL Aces anp Countries. By Epwarp J. 
Woop, Author of “ The Curiosities of Clocks and Watches from the 
Earliest Times ” and “ Giants and Dwarfs.” New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 1869. 

The Jewish bridegroom, splendidly attired with crown, or turban, or garland 
of gold, silver, roses, myrtle, or olive, amid clouds of perfume, proceeded, ac- 
companied by joyous music and flashing torches, to the house of his bride, and 
conducted her with exulting gladness to his paternal residence. Now let us see 
how the Australian obtains his wife. He seizes his war-club. He hovers 
around the encampment containing his black cubra. He rushes on the object 
of his love. He strikes her to the earth. He carries her insensible to his 
gunyah. He enthrones her the mistress of his heart and home. Between the 
extremes of ancient Judwa and modern Australia are all conceivable varieties 
of custom and ceremony, which seem to differ as widely as demons from 
angels, and show us that our earth is a strange mixture of the elements com- 
posing Hell and Heaven. The beings concerning whom these antagonistic 
practices are recorded, can scarcely be conceived as belonging to the same race. 
Mr. Wood seems faithfully to have explored the past, present, and future of 
nearly all nations in accumulating materials for his work, and it will be found 
really a marvelous repository of rare and curious information. 


Frve Acres too Mucn. By Rospert B. RoosEvett, Author of “ Game 
Fish of North America,” “ Superior Fishing,” “Game Birds,” ete. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 1869. 

If Mr. Roosevelt had written for boys and farmers, we should have pro- 
nounced his book successful. That in the land of the polished Irving he should 
have published such a volume for promiscuous circulation is to us far more 
marvelous than that his rural enterprise was a failure. There is none of that 
transmuting grace which can invest with a charm even familiar and homely 
objects. You feel that you are brought into close contact with the animals, and 
the atmosphere peculiar to certain parts of the farm, and you are saluted with 
scenes and sounds not specially agreeable. We think this book places Mr. 
Roosevelt in a position as unnatural as when he endeavored to erect his house 
and cultivate his garden. 


S1gHts AND SENSATIONS IN FRANCE, GERMANY, AND SWITZERLAND, OR 
EXPERIENCES OF AN AMERICAN JOURNALIST IN Eurore. By Epwarp 
Govutp BurrumM, Author of “ Six Months in the Gold Mines.” New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1869. 


The newspaper has, within the past few years, created a new department of 
Literature. Veracious and often gifted writers, at an immense expense, are 
sent to every portion of our world. They are expected to furnish communica- 
tions in which valuable information will be given to the public, in forms either 
interesting or brilliant. They explore sea and land for their materials. They 
search mines. They visit galleries. They enter palaces. They describe battles. 
They lay the whole world under contribution. The war of the Crimea and 
our own civil strife have given rise to some of the most graphic pictures in his- 
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tory. Thus we have a class of cosmopolitans eager in observation, enlarged in 
view, rapid in labor, and often vivacious and even splendid in description. 
There is, indeed, a temptation to add fiction to fact, and excite interest at the 
expense of truth. Our correspondents are often more sprightly than reliable. 
Still they are demanded, and will be supplied by the wants of our age, and with 
all their faults, the world owes them gratitude, and encouragement. Mr. Buffum 
belongs to the most respectable writers of this large and influential class, and is 
more than usually correct in his style and careful in his statements. If never 
brilliant, he is always interesting ; and we believe that the affection of his 
brother has not erred in publishing his book. 


Turee Seasons IN EvropeAN VINEYARDS: Treating of Vine-culture ; 
Vine Disease and its Cure; Wine-making and Wines; Red and White; 
Wine-drinking as affecting Health and Morals. By Wittiam FLace. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1869. 

The vine always excites the imagination. We dwell with pleasure on its 
purple clusters and mantling leaves, the bursting currents of its pressed juices, 
its bright sparkle in the cup, the glow it kindles in the man, and the joy it 
wakens in the feast. Both song and profit give it interest. Besides, there 
now arise to the Christian and the statesmen moral questions in regard to the 
encouragement of its culture, — upon which we confess to have yet formed no 
opinion. The vine especially in France excites our attention, because it has its 
glory in the valleys and along the hills of that sunny and joyous land. And 
whatever may be our abstract opinion in regard to its cultivation in America, 
it will be more and more demanding the labor of industry, and the investment 
of capital. Under these circumstances, a sprightly book like that of Mr. Flagg, 
guided by taste and judgment, and embodying so many facts gathered by years 
of observation, will be received with pleasure by all persons interested in the 
future of the vine in our own vast continent. 


THe AMERICAN ANNUAL CYCLOPEDIA, AND REGISTER OF IMPORTANT 
. Events oF THE YEAR 1868. Embracing Political, Civil, Military and So- 
cial Affairs ; Public Documents, Biography, Statistics, Commerce, Finance, 
Literature, Science, Agriculture, and Mechanical Industry. Volume VIII. 

New York: D. Appleton & Co., 90, 92, and 94 Grand Street. 1869. 

There are few volumes which touch more points of practical interest in daily 
life than Appleton’s “ American Annual Cyclopedia.” It is indeed a vast 
treasury of useful and indispensable information, collected with the greatest 
industry, and at a large expense, from the most varied sources ; and is a most 
suggestive type of the literary enterprise of our age and nation. As our eye 
glances over the pages of this excellent work, we are surprised both at its mi- 
nuteness and its extent. It is the world’s annual photograph. We have also 
the comfortable assurance, while we observe the picture, that its colors and its 
features are taken, not from fancy, but from fact. To commend the yearly en- 
terprise which regularly produces so valuable a volume is simply a pleasure. 





THE unexpected length of several Articles compels us to reserve for the 
next number several important notices of Books, our usual catalogue of Pamph- 
lets, with the list of ordinations and consecrations, and the obituaries. 








